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FOREWORD 


f4'T the annual meeting of the Carthage College 
ja, Historical Society several years ago, it was de- 
cided that the Society would sponsor the publication 
of a history of Carthage College to appear in 1945, 
the year of the Diamond Jubilee. Due mainly to the 
untiring, painstaking labor of Mrs. C. B. Newcomer, 
acting as curator of the Society, the college has been 
privileged to have in its possession a considerable col- 
lection of material bearing on the history of the school. 
The author has had access to this collection as well 
as to much other material, including the valuable books 
and documents once the property of the Illinois State 
University but now, thanks to the generous interest 
of Professor Easterday, the priceless possession of 
Carthage College. With the exception of a few miss- 
ing college bulletins or catalogues and the Record of 
the Trustees from 1900 to 1916 which is missing, in 
itself a very serious omission, the official records of 
Carthage College appear to be complete and intact. 


Among the sources consulted were the surveys 
or statements, submitted at the author’s request, by 
several of the former living presidents of the college. 
These contained their personal views, impressions and 
appraisals of the policies and activities of Carthage 
College during their respective administrations. Those 
Who responded were Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger, Dr. F. L. Sigmund, Dr. H. D. Hoover 
and Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey. For the valuable data 
received in this manner, the author feels himself much 
indebted to them. 


In preparing this book, the purpose has been to 
[4] 


combine the facts and their interpretation into a bal- 
anced and readable narrative. For the reader’s infor- 
mation an appendix of three parts has been added. 
The first part contains a list of the faculties of Car- 
thage College from 1870 to 1945, the second part a 
list of the trustees and commissioners while in the 
third part are listed the names of those who hold 
honorary degrees from the college. 


It was not the author’s purpose to attempt some- 
thing on a pretentious scale. Rather, the intention 
was to limit the book to a scope that would make 
possible its publication at a very reasonable cost. 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
former President R. G. Schulz and to President Erland 
Nelson for their kind advice and encouragement; to 
Mr. Henry Evjen for the privilege of using his thesis 
on the Illinois State University; to Dr. W. H. Blancke 
for the use of his private collection of the lowa Synod 
records; to Miss Abigail Davidson for permission to 
use the files of the Carthage Republican; and to Miss 
Pearl Goeller, registrar, and Miss Emily Pennock, 
librarian, for assistance in securing material from the 
registrar’s office and the college library. Finally, the 
author desires to make grateful acknowledgement to 
his daughter, Mrs. Robert N. Cotanch, for aid in pre- 
paring the manuscript, and to Mrs. Maxine Huey and 
Miss Doris Carle, who typed the manuscript, for their 
patience in deciphering his difficult handwriting. 


W. C. SPIELMAN 
Carthage, Illinois 
June 1945 


[5] 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PRE-CARTHAGE COLLEGE ERA 


ie the background of the history of Carthage Col- 
lege lives a memory. It is the memory of another 
institution that ceased to exist more than seventy-five 
years ago. Known as the Illinois State University, 
this institution first came into existence as Hillsboro 
College and was transferred from Hillsboro to the 
state capital at Springfield. The continuity of Hillsboro 
College and the State University has been fully estab- 
lished and although opinions may differ as to the con- 
nection of Illinois State University to Carthage Col- 
lege, from a legal or corporate point of view, the career 
of the university was definitely terminated when in 
1869, that institution by a vote of its board of trustees 
suspended operation. Before the end of that year, 
its property was disposed of at a sheriff's sale and 
“the demise of Illinois State University was now 
complete.’ 


This should not be taken to mean that a thread 
of continuity between the former institution and Car- 
thage College does not exist. On the contrary, both 
sprang from a common desire to found a Lutheran 
college and seminary in the West for the preparation 
of young men for the ministry. That desire seemed 
at length to have been realized when the Illinois State 
University opened its doors as a liberal arts college 
and a theological seminary. However, financial diffi- 


1. This in substance is the conclusion given by Mr. Henry 
Evjen in a thesis, The Illinois State University, submitted to 
the Ohio State University for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Much of the material in the present chapter was taken from 
this important source. 


[7] 
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culties and doctrinal dissension soon setting in, worked 
together to bring about the institution’s downfall. 
The heated controversy that wrecked the University, 
led to the undoing of one of the Lutheran synods and 
created serious divisions among the other supporting 
synodical bodies. Nonetheless, they agreed to coop- 
erate again in the founding of a new literary and theo- 
logical seminary. Thus there was brought into exist- 
ence in 1870, a classical or preparatory school at Car- 
thage, soon to be developed into the institution to be 
known as Carthage College. But the several synods, 
while willing to codperate thus far, probably because 
of doctrinal differences did not succeed in establishing 
a theological seminary at Carthage. 


The problem of the Lutheran Church of the West 
in earlier times was not alone that of training minis- 
ters to organize and take charge of congregations 
composed of English speaking Americans. A language 
barrier was raised by the presence of increasing num- 
bers of Germans and Scandinavians in the West. Deep- 
ly conscious of its responsibility, the Church endeav- 
ored to include these alien groups within the fold of 
its ministration. Ministers must be provided who 
could acceptably serve congregations made up of Eng- 
lish speaking members as well as those familiar only 
with their native German and Scandinavian tongues. 
Obviously, only such who were proficient in these 
foreign languages in addition to the English, could 
qualify. The problem was not much simplified through 
the organization of congregations exclusively German 
or Scandinavian, for most clergymen were obliged to 
serve several churches, whether English, German, or 
Scandinavian. 


Difficulties with language, it is true, might have 
resolved themselves when the children of non-English 
speaking parents grew up to learn the language and 
customs of their American born neighbors. Yet many 
a western Lutheran minister traveled a path made 
hard and dangerous because of the racial antipathy 
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felt by native Americans toward incoming aliens. 
Upon the rock of the native American movement of 
the middle nineteenth century, many congregations 
were foundered, despite all efforts to avert the 
catastrophe. 


During its early history, the Lutheran church of 
the West depended partly for its supply of ministers 
on men prepared in EKastern seminaries, such as, Penn- 
sylvania College and the later founded schools of Wit- 
tenberg College and Capital University in Ohio. But 
the number of graduates from these institutions was 
never enough to satisfy the demand, and much reliance 
was placed in the practice of licensing candidates for 
the ministry. Out of the shortcomings of this method 
grew the need of establishing schools in the West suit- 
ably located and equipped for the purpose for which 
they were intended. 


Plans for such institutions were under considera- 
tion soon after the founding of the Lutheran Synod 
of the West. As early as 1839 that body voted to 
establish a theological seminary and instructed its 
members to act as agents to collect money and books 
for the school. Further provisions included the ap- 
pointment of a special agent to secure funds and a 
committee to draft a constitution for the proposed 
school. At its next session, the Synod chose trustees 
and authorized them to invest the funds collected in 
land or in loans on real estate. Attention was also 
given to the need of securing someone to fill the first 
professorship of the new seminary. 


In taking these initial steps, the Synod of the West 
appealed for support to the General Synod and particu- 
larly to the English Lutheran Synod of Ohio where a 
movement to found a Lutheran seminary at Spring- 
field was already under way. In the hope of uniting 
with the Ohio movement, the Synod of the West com- 
missioned a committee of three to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio Synod. The mission to Ohio, 
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however, proved unsuccessful and with the founding 
of Wittenberg College in 1845, Lutherans of the West 
were forced to fall back on their own resources. 


In consequence, the Synod of the West as one of 
its last official acts de- 
creed the founding of a 
“Literary and Theolog- 
ical Institute” in the 
State of Illinois, the 
exact location to be 
decided on by the di- 
rectors of the school. 
They moreover were 
instructed to secure a 
charter from the State 
Legislature. At the 
first convention of the 
newly organized Synod 
of Illinois, the directors 
voted to accept the of- 
fer by citizens of Hills- 
boro to locate the insti- 
tution at that point and 
elected the Rev. Fran- 
FRANCIS SPRINGER, D. D. cis Springer its first 
Courtesy of Miss Annie Sanford professor and president. 


HILLSBORO COLLEGE 


The Literary and Theological Institute of the 
West, better known simply as Hillsboro College, thus 
began its career in January, 1847. Its quarters were 
those formerly occupied by Hillsboro Academy. Our 
information regarding the college would go far to con- 
firm our impressions of its modest character. In the 
main, the assets of the school included the building 
which housed it, valued at a few thousand dollars, ‘‘a 
cabinet of Mineralogy, Organic Remains and Natural 
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History,” some philosophical and chemical apparatus 
and a collection of several hundred books, chiefly the 
gifts of friends. Added to these items was a small 
cash reserve, part of which at least was productive of 
income. 


The college offered courses under two depart- 
ments. A collegiate department was available for 
students desiring a college education. A second de- 
partment offered to give instruction to those seeking 
an “accurate and substantial English education.”’ 
Primary instruction was also provided. Two terms 
made up the school year. The winter term of twenty- 
two weeks began about October first and extended 
until late in March. A two weeks’ recess then took 
place, followed by the summer term which lasted 
through the spring and summer until August first. 


Tuition charges varied. Compared with tuition 
rates in colleges of the present, they seem very reason- 
able. Students at Hillsboro lived in private homes 
paying as low as $1.25 or $1.50 a week for their board 
and room. By boarding himself, a student might 
have lived on one-half or less of that sum.1 Only 
men attended, for Hillsboro College followed the tra- 
ditional non-coeducational pattern for schools of its 
type. The Hillsboro Academy, a Lutheran institution 
for women, was also in operation. 


For the first year that the college was in opera- 
tion, the records showed an enrollment of seventy- 
nine, which might have been greater but for an out- 


1. Collegiate rates for the winter term were $15; for the 
summer term, $11.75; rates for the English department were 
$10 and $8, respectively and for the Primary school, they were 
$5 and $4 each. Except for a charge to repair or replace 
property of the college damaged or destroyed by ‘‘wantonness 
or carelessness’’, students made no other payments. Easy 
spending or vulgar display of money by students was appar- 
ently frowned on by the college authorities. Under the rules 
of the institution, students from other points were not to be 
furnished with spending money except by depositing such funds 
with one of the professors or a “judicious friend” in the vicin- 
ity of the college.—Hillsboro College Second Annual Catalogue, 
1851. 
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break of smallpox in Hillsboro and vicinity in the sum- 
mer of 1847. Total enrollment, except in the college 
year 1849-50, did not equal one hundred. In that year, 
a total number of one hundred and twelve was enrolled 
during the winter and summer terms. In 1851, the 
college employed five faculty members, including the 
president who furnished the instruction for about 
sixty-four students. 


Under its charter, Hillsboro College was described 
as a literary and theological institute. As a literary 
institute, the school offered a diversified curriculum in- 
cluding courses in the Greek and Latin classics, his- 
tory, mathematics, sciences and philosophy. But there 
had been no provision made for a department of theol- 
ogy. Except for a few courses such as those in evi- 
dences of Christianity, natural theology and mental 
philosophy, ministerial students at Hillsboro were 
without instruction in theology. A department of 
theology was therefore thought to be an urgent need 
and as a means of supplying it, the college board meet- 
ing in extra session unanimously elected as professor 
of Christian theology, The Rev. Simeon W. Harkey 
of Frederick, Maryland. Harkey resigned his pastor- 
ate in Maryland to accept the new position but agreed 
before entering on his duties as professor to undertake 
a campaign in the East to collect ten thousand dollars 
for endowing the newly established professorship at 
Hillsboro. 


His quest for funds proved to be a definite turn- 
ing point in the history of Hillsboro College. From 
Lutherans whom he approached in the East, he re- 
ceived generous sums in cash and subscriptions. More 
important, however, is the fact that Harkey returned 
from his contacts with eastern friends convinced of 
the necessity of transferring the college to some more 
advantageous location. So entirely had he made up 
his mind on this point, it seemed that he had little 
difficulty in persuading his associates in Illinois to 
accept his conclusion. After his return, Harkey spent 
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some time in the summer of 1851 going about the 
state in search for a suitable place to move Hillsboro 
College. 


In the meantime, a committee on location ap- 
pointed by the Synod of Illinois and the newly created 
Synod of Northern Illinois had selected Springfifield. 
Under an agreement made with citizens of that city, 
the committee received a guarantee of one hundred 
perpetual scholarships of $300 each, a building fund 
of five thousand dollars and a tract of not less than ten 
acres on which to erect a college building; these things 
subject to the condition that the institution would not 
be moved from Springfield. The committee on its part 
agreed that the Lutheran sponsors of the institution 
would raise a sum equal to that offered by the citi- 
zens of Springfield. 


To meet these conditions, The Rev. Harkey came 
forward with a plan to raise $30,000 among interested 
Lutherans by means of the sale of one hundred more 
scholarships. The plan was approved by the board 
of trustees, but subscriptions, it appears, fell quite 
short of expectations. Nevertheless plans to move 
from Hillsboro went briskly forward. Enthusiasm 
ran high among those promoting them. Seemingly, 
the task of picking up a college lock, stock and barrel 
and carrying it to another spot held no terrors for the 
men behind the undertaking. A new charter was 
secured from the state legislature designating the 
institution at Springfield as a Lutheran school under 
the corporate title of the Illinois State University. 
The charter provided for a board of thirty-one trus- 
tees, one-third of whom were to be elected by the 
Synod of Illinois, one-third by the Synod of Northern 
Illinois, thereby placing the institution under control 
of the Lutheran Church. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


In January, 1852, the university was opened 
with formal exercises. It was to occupy temporary 
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quarters until a permanent home could be provided. 
As part of their contribution to the school’s financial 
support, citizens of Springfield pledged themselves to 
buy one hundred perpetual scholarships. These en- 
titled the owners to the perpetual privilege of sending 
one student to college without payment for tuition. 
The scholarships could be purchased by paying in 
full the principal of $300; or if preferred, the purchaser 
might pay the interest on the principal amounting to 
eighteen dollars a year. From the records, it appears 
that more subscribers followed the second plan. The 
purchasers included prominent residents of Spring- 
field, among them Abraham Lincoln then engaged in 
the practice of law. Lincoln purchased a scholarship 
and paid the interest on it regularly from 1852 to 1860. 
He used the scholarship to send his son Robert to Illi- 
nois State University for several years and later his 
namesake, Lincoln Dubois, was granted the use of it. 


Perpetual scholarships were promoted for two 
main reasons. The first was that of securing for the 
university an adequate permanent source of revenue. 
Secondly, it offered to young persons an opportunity 
for a college education at a very modest cost. While 
the plan without a doubt proved satisfactory as to its 
latter purpose, it did not achieve its primary objective. 
At Illinois State University, about sixty of the hundred 
scholarships were actually sold and most of them soon 
ceased to be productive. 


Taking the career of the institution as a whole, 
one is impelled to conclude that the two principal fac- 
tors in retarding its progress and eventually leading 
to its downfall were those of constant financial em- 
barrassment and serious internal dissension. Almost 
from the outset the future of the university grew 
clouded with financial difficulties. The board, to begin 
with, undertook to erect the college building without 
having sufficient funds. The cost of putting up that 
tall structure of brown stone and brick exceeded the 
building fund by several thousands of dollars. When 
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finally completed, it stood four stories high, sur- 
mounted by a cupola from which much of the city 
and its vicinity could be seen. The original plans 
called for the erection of wings on either side but 
these were never added, and owing perhaps to its 
severe lines and a somewhat box-like appearance, the 
building came to be known locally as the ‘“‘coffeemill.”’ 


Only by strict economies, including economies 
practiced at the expense of faculty salaries, and not 
then without adding materially to the debt of the 
institution, was construction advanced to the stage 
where the building could be brought under roof. Since 
the university’s income apparently was never equal 
to current outlay, the institution with each successive 
year of deficit, sank more deeply into debt. Strangely 
enough falling student enrollment, ordinarily an im- 
portant cause of a school’s declining revenue, was not 
of such importance at Illinois State University. Had 
students paid the regular tuition rates announced in 
the catalogue, substantially more income would have 
been realized. But since the university in most cases 
collected only the interest on scholarships used by 
students, the loss in revenue must have been consid- 
erable. Moreover, income from interest collected on 
scholarships remained fixed while costs of adminis- 
tration rose. 


Faced with a financial dilemma, the university 
trustees appealed to the synods. The Synod of Il- 
nois responded by approving a campaign to raise $15,- 
000 to be paid on the institution’s indebtedness. In 
this the Synod of Northern Illinois concurred. Both 
synods selected agents to canvass for the funds. But 
this was during the panic of 1857 and the times were 
not propitious for such an undertaking. The cam- 
paign was not successful. The same was true of the 
plan proposed by the Honorable James C. Conkling, 
member of the board and treasurer of the university. 
This called for the raising of money to endow uni- 
versity professorships. Both attempts having proved 
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unavailing, the university was left to drift aimlessly. 
Each fiscal year ended with a deficit and the institu- 
tion’s debt was piling up like a rolling snowball. 

As in most colleges, faculty salaries at Illinois 
State University constituted the major part of its cur- 
rent outlay; and since its income was never adequate, 
the university was regularly in arrears on salary pay- 
ments. To the board of trustees and the supporting 
synods who seriously studied the problem, the endow- 
ment of professorships seemed to be the most likely 
solution. In the Synod of Illinois, a strong German 
constituency worked persistently to secure enough 
funds to establish a professorship in the German lan- 
guage and literature. Although they had been ap- 
proved by Synod, plans to that end met with most dis- 
couraging results. Yet, those who backed these plans 
continued to push them at every session of Synod, 
though for all their pains, they had scarcely anything 
more to show than well-intended and beautifully 
worded resolutions passed by that body. To the end 
of its career, an endowed German professorship at 
Illinois University remained an unfulfilled dream. 


The Synod of Northern Illinois, with its growing 
Scandinavian impregnation, determined to press vig- 
orously the endowment of a Scandinavian professor- 
ship. It chose the Rev. L. P. Esbjorn to fill the chair 
but stipulated that he make a canvass for funds to 
endow the professorship. His itinerary was to have 
included a visit to his native Sweden, but untoward 
political events in Europe at the time made this inad- 
visable. Failing in this, Esbjorn prepared a petition 
addressed to the King of Sweden requesting permis- 
sion to raise funds for the Scandinaian professorship 
from churches in Sweden. When the petition was 
denied, the synod to secure money to pay the profes- 
sor’s modest salary of seven hundred dollars, voted 
to ask of each Scandinavian congregation on its terri- 
tory a contribution of $25 a year. Since Esbjorn had 
served for a time without salary and the need of com- 
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pensation was quite urgent, the board of Illinois State 
University granted him free tuition for his sons. 


Dissension among faculty and students, no less 
than financial distress, led to the final downfall of the 
institution. There probably was present, as often is 
- the case in colleges and other schools, a certain amount 
of personal jealousy among members of the faculty.1 
More serious, however, when one reflects on the con- 
sequences to the university and even to the Synod of 
Illinois was the unfortunate controversy which raged 
within and outside of the institution over matters 
involving ecclesiastical observance. On one side 
were the German and Scandinavian groups who cham- 
pioned ideas of symbolism and formalism claimed to 
have been transmitted without variation through the 
centuries since the German Lutheran movement of 
the sixteenth century. Opposed to this school of “Old 
Lutherans” was a large following of “New Lutherans” 
_ who turned their backs on the views of Old Lutheran- 
ism and proposed to set up the standards of evangelism 
about which they hoped to rally and unite into one the 
entire body of American Lutherans. 


The General Synod of the Lutheran Church, as 
also the district synods affiliated with it, since they 
had subscribed to some of the symbols and confessions 
of the Old Lutheran school, held a position somewhat 
midway between the contending parties. But of such 
intensity was this controversy in the fifties and sixties 
of the last century that the synods in the West could 
scarcely hold to a middle course at all. Indeed leading 
men in the Lutheran ministry in the West found it 


1. Mr. Evjen offers evidence purporting to show that the 
Rev. Harkey, professor of theology at Illinois State University, 
was ambitious for the presidency. Shortly after Hillsboro 
College was moved to Springfield, he quotes from President 
Springer that in his opinion Harkey’s “chief aim was not so 
much to procure a better situation for the college but to wrest 
it from the hands of the humble individual to whom its breth- 
ren had intrusted it.” Illinois State University, p. 9. When 
President Springer resigned in 1855, Harkey succeeded him as 
president pro tem. 
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difficult to escape being entangled in its meshes. 


Esbjorn’s election to the Scandinavian professor- 
ship at Illinois State University proved to be an un- 
fortunate step. As a militant exponent of Old Lu- 
theran ideology, he attracted about him a group of 
admiring Scandinavian students. Two other members 
of the faculty, President Reynolds! and Professor 
Harkey, belonged to the opposite camp. They too 
had a following in the student body. Fora time there 
was peace, a kind of armed peace in the figurative 
sense. It was accompanied by more or less constant 
tension which as it became supercharged assumed 
dangerous explosive possibilities. 


The explosive point was suddenly reached in the 
spring of 1860 when Esbjorn abruptly terminated his 
relations by resigning from the university. He was 
joined by nearly all the Scandinavian students, causing 
a heavy loss in enrollment. The secession from IIli- 
nois State University was soon followed by the with- 
drawal from the Synod of Northern Illinois of many 
of its Swedish members who thereupon drew together 
and formed a new district synod, the Scandinavian 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North America. The 
weakening effect of such an exodus on the Synod of 
Northern Illinois was to reduce the support it could 
give the university.2 


Financially, the outlook for the institution grew 
more desperate. Not that efforts to restore its de- 
clining fortunes were not made. Various proposals 
of aid came from the board, from the synods, and from 
citizens of Springfield. In the Synod of Illinois, a 
movement to found a German professorship was re- 
vived. That body, as well as the Synod of Northern 


1. In addition to his duties as Professor of the Scandi- 
navian languages and literature, Esbjorn gave instruction in 
the department of theology. This brought him into close as- 
sociation with Harkey, who was Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology. 

2. A full discussion of the Scandinavian revolt may be 
found in Evjen’s Illinois State University. 
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Illinois, passed resolutions to create a professorship 
in the German language and literature by means of 
funds raised in the German churches in their terri- 
tories. The man appointed to this position, it was 
made clear, should exercise a paternal supervision 
over theological students and devote himself freely 
to their instruction. But so critical had the situation 
at the university become that no one who would accept 
the position could be found. In that unhappy institu- 
tion, the battle over Old Lutheranism and New Lu- 
theranism was renewed with German students ranged 
against American students. Outside the university, 
the battle was taken up by factions of Germans and 
Americans in the synods. Soon meetings of synods 
were turned into arenas of angry debate. 


The board of trustees in 1867, under pressure from 
the Synod of Northern Illinois, voted to discontinue 
temporarily the department of theology, forced the 
faculty to resign and chose a committee to prepare an 
accurate report of the university’s indebtedness. In 
fear that the grave situation in the Illinois Synod 
might result in a secession of the German element 
from that body at its next meeting, the board by reso- 
lution declared in such case that full control of Illinois 
State University and its property would remain with 
the General Synod. This action was very timely for the 
fears of the board it turned out were not groundless. 
At the annual convention of the Illinois Synod in the 
late summer of 1867, the dissenting German members 
came with a determination to focus attention on the 
doctrinal differences existing between them and their 
adversaries. In the wake of the violent discussions 
that followed, compromise seemed impossible. Doubt- 
less no expedient could have been devised than the 
one that was applied. The dissenting members were 
permitted to withdraw from the synod, and go their 
way, but on condition that they transfer all rights in 
the Illinois State University to the Synod of Northern 
Illinois, these rights to be conveyed to a new synodical 
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body organized to include those members of the pres- 
ent Illinois Synod who were content to continue their 
affiliation with the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. 


The secession of the German Old Lutheran fac- 
tion was in this manner accomplished, the Synod of 
Illinois was dissolved and a new district synod, purged 
of its dissenting elements, was immediately brought 
into existence. To this new body, the Synod of Cen- 
tral Illinois an affiliate of the General Synod, was 
transferred the right of control of the Illinois State 
University formerly held by the Synod of Illinois. 


If the university at Springfield had previously 
suffered for want of synodical support, how much 
more would it be likely to suffer in future now that 
two of the synods in their weakened conditions could 
do little to aid it. The outbreak of the war in the 1860’s 
had done much to further unsettle the school’s activ- 
ities. The war years were unfavorable for raising 
money and obtaining students. Student enrollment 
declined as men left to enlist in the army. After 
President’s Reynold’s resignation in 1862, the uni- 
versity was unsuccessful in its efforts to secure a new 
head. Several of the faculty acted in the capacity 
of president pro tempore. This made for divided 
responsibility and promoted friction and misunder- 
standing. A falling off in student numbers and morale 
made faculty administration more difficult and student 
discipline more troublesome. 


The end of the war brought little hope for im- 
provement. Notwithstanding resolutions and state- 
ments affirming loyalty to the institution and devotion 
to its welfare, the real friends and supporters were 
dropping off. More and more, men became convinced 
of the futility of maintaining the university as a Lu- 
theran school. For several years, there was talk of 
moving. The board proposed that Illinois State Uni- 
versity and Wittenberg College combine and organize 
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a theological seminary of the West. But after over- 
tures to that end made to Wittenberg proved fruit- 
less, the trustees decided to close the instituion, ‘dis- 
pose of its property and liquidate its indebtedness. 


A movement meanwhile to found another literary 
and theological seminary of the West at some other 
location had set in. It soon reached a crescendo when 
the decision of the university trustees to close that 
institution was known. In this movement, the Synod 
of Northern Illinois and the newly formed Synod of 
Central Illinois in a sense were rivals. The first synod 
appointed a committee to search for a new place to 
locate. Its attention was directed to several prospec- 
tive localities in Illinois, among which was that of 
Mendota where a college by that name had been in 
existence for nearly twenty years. Ostensibly an in- 
stitution belonging to the Northern Synod since it 
had been founded and conducted by ministers of that 
synod and with its approval, Mendota College came 
to be looked upon as a competitor of the Illinois State 
University. Especially did this impression gain ground 
when the school intended at first as a college for 
women only, soon admitted men as students. 


Enterprising citizens of Mendota bought from 
the Methodists a building formerly used as a Wesleyan 
college. They proposed to offer this together with 
the property of Mendota College to the committee as 
an inducement to select their city. The Synod of 
Northern Illinois obviously impressed by the Mendota 
offer, extended a formal invitation to the Synods of 
Central and Southern Illinois and Iowa to codperate 
in establishing the new literary and theological semi- 
nary at Mendota.! To this there was no response. 
The Synod of Central Illinois then proposed calling 
a general convention of the synods to consider the 
educational problems of the Lutheran Church of the 


1. From the Historical Sketch of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Northern Illinois. Lee M. Heilman, pp. 147-148. 
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West. This “general college convention” as it was 
called chose a commission of representatives from the 
participating synods and charged it with the responsi- 
bility of deciding where the new school should be 
located. The commissioners met in Carthage late in 
1869 and designated Carthage as its choice of location. 


THE HUMAN FACTORS 


Records of this one-time existing institution 
have been preserved and very fittingly are now in the 
possession of Carthage College. Most of them are 
in their original manuscript or printed form. An 
examination of the contents of these records will yield 
a rich reward to one who is interested in knowing 
about them at first hand. In spite of the years which 
separate us of this generation from the teachers and 
students of that time, we know we may meet with 
them in spirit and in terms of a common experience 
and a mutual understanding of life and its problems. 


At Illinois State University as at Hillsboro College, 
complete supervision over the intellectual, social and 
religious life of students, in particular those coming 
from other points, lay in faculty hands. Students 
from out of town unless they stayed with a relative 
or friend were required to live in the dormitory under 
the oversight of a resident faculty member. The fac- 
ulty, as responsible agents, made and imposed the rules 
on student conduct to which all were subject. En- 
forcement of the rules at times called for rather severe 
measures of discipline. In extreme cases, these might 
amount to suspension or expulsion. More often, the 
offender was summoned before the faculty or the pres- 
ident to answer for his offense and receive reproof. 
Unusual to say the least was the disciplinary action 
taken by a president of Illinois State University when 
armed with a birch rod, he administered corporal pun- 
ishment on an offending student in the presence of 
the faculty. 
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The college faculty of today which feels itself 
sorely vexed by troublesome problems eminating from 
students may take comfort in knowing that student 
ingenuity for devising mischief at Illinois State Uni- 
versity probably came up to expectations. Students 
of our time are not more gifted in the art of avoiding 
what to them seem irritating requirements and irk- 
some regulations. Then as now, a customary method 
in such situations was to petition the faculty to be 
relieved or excusted from complying with such re- 
quirements and rules. Often the faculty received peti- 
tions from the literary societies for permission to pre- 
sent in place of the annual public contests, a theatrical 
performance. Sometimes there were communications 
to the faculty refusing to comply with the regulation 
requiring that exhibitions be held at the end of each 
school term.1 


Small faculties of course were the rule. At Hills- 
boro College, 1851, there were only five on the staff. 
At Illinois State University in 1856-57, there were only 
four members. The professorship of the natural sci- 
ences being unfilled, the teaching of those subjects 
was quite easily assumed, it seems, by the others in 
addition to their teaching loads. In 1858-59, the force 
was enlarged to seven professors for a total of about 
one hundred fifty students. From statements in the 
catalogue that classes met for three recitations a day, 
one may gather some impression as to teaching loads 
at the university. Some of the faculty at that insti- 
tution apparently were blessed with exceptional teach- 
ing versatility and possessed a general familiarity with 


1. The strong current of anti-Scandinavian sentiment at 
the university created problems which taxed faculty ingenuity 
as well as patience. The Philomatheon Literary Society re- 
fused the application of a Swedish student for membership. 
The Scandinavian students then addressed a petition to the 
faculty asking permission to organize a literary society of their 
own. The faculty met this situation courageously and with 
adroitness by refusing to grant the petition, but as a conces- 
sion to the petitioners, they were given permission to hold 
meetings at which the German and Scandinavian languages 
might be spoken freely. 
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almost every course of study offered.1 Their influ- 
ence, nevertheless, for good individually and as a 
whole was far reaching.2 


As for the students, conditions of life with them 
differed materially from student life of our time. In 
this age of steam heated, electrically lighted dormi- 
tories and classrooms, it may not: be easy to visualize 
the experience of students who were obliged to carry 
wood or coal several flights of stairs for the stoves to 
heat their rooms and to read and study by means of 
kerosene lamps or even dim candle light. In our ap- 
praisal of students, it is well to remember too that 
they were a part of a closely integrated community; 
that except for such channels as the college provided, 
students had scarcely any means for releasing their 
youthful spirits. In a day when college athletics and 
physical education were unknown, the literary socie- 
ties became a kind of intellectual athletic field where 
competitive and oft-times spirited contests consisting 


1. In 1856-57, the Rev. Harkey in addition to his duties 
as president was professor of theology, mental and moral 
science, Belles Lettres, and the German language. In 1858-59, 
the Rev. Esbjorn was professor of Scandinavian languages, 
chemistry, astronomy, etc. 

2. Prominent on the faculties of Hillsboro College and 
Illinois State University were Francis Springer, W. M. Rey- 
nolds, S. W. Harkey and L. F. M. Easterday. 

Springer was one of the founders of Hillsboro College, was 
president and a teacher until the transfer of the school to 
Springfield where he continued for several years as president 
of Illinois State Universitty. 

Reynolds, formerly of Pennsylvania College, was president 
of Illinois State University from 1856-1862. The Scandinavian 
revolt which occurred during his presidency was a leading 
factor causing him to resign. 

Harkey, of whom mention has been made several times, 
was agent of Hillsboro College, was professor of Theology at 
Illinois State University, was president pro tem for one year. 
Continued as professor of theology until the trustees of the 
university voted to discontinue the department of theology. 

Easterday was a graduate of Illinois State University and 
a member of its facuity until his resignation in 1867, when he 
became principal of Hillsboro Acamedy, which was established 
after the removal of Hillsboro College. He remained at Hills- 
boro until 1870 when he took active part in founding Carthage 
oes in which he served as the first instructor and acting 

ead. 
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of declamations, readings, essays and debates were 
held. In those societies, students were brought to- 
gether as contestants not of brawn but of brain. 


At Illinois State University, the two literary socie- 
ties were known as Utilior and Philomatheon. Nat- 
urally, they were rivals. They strove to outdo each 
other in the interesting pastime of soliciting prominent 
or distinguished men in public and private life to be- 
come honorary members of their rolls of honor. With 
what pride did they point to such nationally known 
names among their honorary memberships as James 
Buchanan, Franklin Pierce, Sam Houston, Charles 
Sumner, Stephen Douglas, Horace Greeley and others. 
From time to time the societies engaged in contests. 
At the close of the college year, a literary contest in 
which both participated was held in some auditorium 
in Springfield large enough for an audience of inter- 
ested spectators. 


Utilior and Philomatheon were also rivals in jour- 
nalism. Each published a paper under such stellar 
titles as the Utilior Star, the University Star, the Star 
of Hope. These journalistic ventures, however, proved 
to be of brief duration. 


The societies met weekly on some afternoon when 
classes were suspended. They met in special rooms 
suitably furnished and displaying trophies that bhbe- 
spoke of prestige and prowess. Secretaries recorded, 
sometimes in flourishing characters, the proceedings 
of the meetings. A study of these minutes of the 
societies affords one a “close up” of prevailing student 
opinion and thought. The topics for debate, for ex- 
ample, were drawn from a broad range of subjects. 
Sometimes they involved the comparative benefits to 
be derived from a knowledge of certain subjects of 
study such as grammar and geography, mathematics 
and history. Again, debate was centered on certain 
human frailties of the common variety, usually the 
use of tobacco, or the propensity for drinking, profane 
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language and gambling. Or again, the relative claims 
to greatness of historical character like Columbus, 
Napoleon, or Washington, were used as themes for 
debate. That the debaters were not unfamiliar with 
leading current questions of their day becomes clear 
from the attention given to topics on slavery, the Mex- 
ican War, public land policy, Cuban Annexation, rail- 
roads and canals, immigration and the woman’s move- 
ment. 

Among those who as members took part in the 
exercises of their society were John Milton Hay, his 
older brother Augustus and Robert T. Lincoln. All 
three joined Philomatheon while students in the col- 
legiate department of the university. John and Au- 
gustus Hay, it appears faced each other frequently 
as opponents in debate. They also debated as col- 
leagues of the same team.! Both gave readings from 
time to time and John Hay soon after becoming a 
Philomatheon, delighted his hearers by reading an 
original poem. In recognition of his literary talent, 
he was chosen to act for several years as composition 
critic. He was vice president of his society for a year 
and while holding that office, the future ambassador 
of the United States to the Court of St. James and 
Secretary of State, was discovered trying to swing 
the election of officers by means of a spurious ticket 


1. A few instances may be enumerated. Augustus Hay 
was on the affirmative and John on the negative side of the 
question, “The American Revolution was a greater event than 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century.” Decision for the 
negative. Philomatheon Record, p. 61. 

Their places were the same on the question, “Is a mon- 
archial government more stable than a Republican?” Decision 
for the affirmative. Record, p. 73. 

Their positions were the reverse on the question, ‘Is Co- 
lumbus deserving of more credit than Washington?” Decision 
for the negative. Record, p. 97. 

On the question, “Is agriculture more advantageous to the 
nation than commerce?’’, Augustus upheld the affirmative, 
John the negative. Decision for the negative. Record, p. 101. 

On the question, “Which is more important to the scholar, 
a knowledge of Greek or Higher Mathematics?’, and ‘The 
hope of reward is a greater incentive than the fear of punish- 
ment,’ both debated on the affirmative sides and won the 
decision. Record, pp. 67, 79. 
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of candidates and fined for the offense.1 


While a freshman in the collegiate department 
in 1856, Robert Lincoln joined Philomatheon. In the 
course of that year, he appeared on several programs 
in debate and for readings. By a coincidence, the 
son of the great emancipator of the slaves at one time 
defended the negative side while debating the ques- 
tion, “Will African slavery be perpetuated in the 
United States’? At another time, Lincoln and the 
son of James C. Conkling, prominent Springfield poli- 
tician, headed their respective debate teams and chose 
as the subject for debate, “Is a promise to a highway- 
man not to take measures for his execution on condi- 
tion of sparing our life, binding?” Lincoln’s team 
was given the decision. 


In June, 1858, Robert Lincoln was elected record- 
ing secretary of the society. But as the record re- 
veals, he was present at only three meetings to take 
the minutes. After absenting himself for two months, 
he requested the privilege of being granted an “honor- 
able dismissal.” Although later he signified his inten- 
tion to withdraw his request, he gave up attending 
meetings entirely and was finally given not an “hon- 
orable”’ but an honorary dismissal. 


During their careers as institutions, about two 
thousand students were reported to have entered the 
portals of Hillsboro College and the Illinois State Uni- 
versity. Included in this number were men who at- 
tained fame as lawyers, teachers and in politics. From 
the department of theology went forth twenty-seven 
graduates, all of whom entered the Lutheran ministry, 
some of whom rose to prominence in the Lutheran 
Church. Others who attended the institutions en- 
gaged in business, commerce and banking. Some 
turned to agriculture. Four former students gave up 
their lives in the war of the rebellion and several won 
distinction in. that conflict as soldiers and officers. 


1. Philomatheon Record, p. 84. 


CHAPTER II 
A NEW ERA 


@™ selection of Carthage in 1870 as a suitable 
location for a liberal arts college was influenced 
by several factors, mainly of local importance. The 
census of that year gave a population for Carthage of 
more than fourteen hundred. A branch line connect- 
ing Carthage with the Chicago, Burlington, and Quin- 
cy railroad at Burlington was about to’ be completed. 
The town was thus situated on branch lines of the 
Burlington and Wabash railroads and lay only a few 
miles distant from the Toledo, Peoria, and Western 
road. Of the main advantages claimed for Carthage 
were its location in the center of a seemingly growing 
Lutheran constituency and its healthful rural sur- 
roundings far removed from the unwholesome condi- 
tions existing in populous urban centers. It was the 
boast of its citizens that Carthage harbored no saloons 
or places where liquor was dispensed. It had by 1870 
become known for its interest in literary and artistic 
culture. Hancock County, of which Carthage was the 
county seat, comprised one of the richest agricultural 
areas in Illinois. All about Carthage lay a prosperous 
countryside containing many acres of choice farm- 
land, most of it devoted to the raising of grain and 
livestock.1 


The vicinity of Carthage had much to offer for 
students in the field of natural science. Students in 
geology had begun by 1870 to explore the rock for- 


1. By the leading local paper it was pointed out that a 
Lutheran College at Carthage, because of the absence of near- 
by competing institutions, would “have prestige as no other 
a" the state must enjoy.” Carthage Republican, January 6, 

870. 
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mations and mineral deposits of this region. Boulders, 
some of huge size, found scattered here and there over 
the landscape of Hancock County caught the atten- 
tion of early scientists while in that portion which 
fronted directly along the Mississippi and along 
streams and creeks of the interior, quantities of crys- 
tal lined geodes yielded material for fascinating study 
to those interested. Not less interesting was the 
native bird, animal, and plant life of this western 
county of Illinois. Long before 1870, these had be- 
come objects of study by well-known zoologists and 
botanists who engaged in the description and classi- 
fication of this material. 


This region, as a whole, was also rich in historical 
lore. Mounds discovered at several points proved 
upon investigation to have been depositories of the 
remains of primitive men and their buried utensils. 
Early historical records told of explorers and traders 
who moved up and down the broad Mississippi and 
its tributaries. At different places, these intrepid 
Frenchmen erected trading posts and Indian missions 
over which floated the lily white Bourbon flags of their 
native land. Numerous towns bearing French names 
and many families of French descent who lived in 
Carthage and the surrounding county gave proof of 
the lasting impress made by the sturdy empire builders 
of the grand monarch. 


These events, however, belonged to a distant past. 
More real to the people of 1870 were the occurrences 
that had recently taken place in Hancock County and 
its county seat. Scarcely more than a quarter century 
before, the Mormons flourished and at Nauvoo they 
had built one of the wonder cities of the West. In 
1870, there doubtless lived in Carthage and Hancock 
County many people who had vivid memories of the 
Mormon era and its stirring experiences climaxed by 
the imprisonment and killing of the Mormon prophet 
by an angry mob. Then came the anticlimax of the 
Mormon drama, their flight from Nauvoo and the long 
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trek across the western plains and mountains to the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah. 


During the decade of the 1850’s, Lincoln and 
Douglas visited Carthage at different times. Lincoln, 
while engaged in his spectacular campaign with Doug- 
las for the senatorship of Illinois, spoke in‘Carthage. 
In the still very recent war of the rebellion, the people 
of Carthage and Hancock County actively supported 
the Union and, though threatened by Confederate 
sympathizers, maintained their loyalty to it. Car- 
thage in 1870 was the home of Union war veterans who 
only a few years ago had fought’ on southern and 
eastern battle fields.1 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


As the Illinois State University passed into eclipse, 
the movement to found a new institution in the West 
made headway among the district synods. The re- 
cently formed Synod of Central Illinois had asked that 
a convention of the synodical bodies be held to con- 
sider the educational problems of the Lutheran Church 
of the West. This “general college convention” met 
at Dixon on August 31 and September 1, 1869, and 
authorized the Synods represented there to choose a 
commission of three delegates from each Synod, who 
were to meet at some place to be designated in advance 
by an executive committee appointed by the conven- 
tion for that purpose. The synodical commission, 
when it met, was to determine where the new college 
should be located. 


The executive committee, of which the Rev. Con- 
rad Kuhl, President of the Synod of Central Illinois, 


1. Much information bearing on the history and geogra- 
phy of Carthage and Hancock County may be found in an 
Historical Atlas, Hancock County, 1874. For a general knowl- 
edge of their history from early times, the Historical Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of Illinois and Hancock County, 2 volumes, 
may be consulted. Also a History of Hancock County, together 
with an Outline History of the State. Th. Gregg, 1880. 
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was chairman, selected Carthage as the place of meet- 
ing. The time for the commission to meet there was 
set for December 29. Before that time, however, 
plans for the meeting were in preparation by the citi- 
zens of Carthage who realized that as the place where 
the commission would meet, Carthage would have an 
advantage over other communities in the matter of 
selecting a location for the college. Announcements 
in the local paper, the Carthage Republican, edited by 
J. M. Davidson, and on handbills which were circulated 
called attention to the public meeting to be held in the 
courthouse.1 


When the commissioners met, three propositions 
were submitted for their consideration. One was an 
offer by representatives from Mendota, which was 
practically the same as the one made by its citizens 
several months before, to the Synod of Northern Illi- 
nois. The second came from citizens of Springfield 
offering to assume the debt of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity and provide funds to revive and improve that 
moribund institution. The third proposition was from 
the citizens of Carthage which, after due considera- 
tion, the commission voted unanimously to accept.2 
Then another public meeting was held to approve the 
proposition made by Carthage, as accepted by the 


1. “History of Carthage College compiled by Mary David- 
son from files of the Carthage Republican.” The meeting took 
place at the time scheduled and was largely attended. Several 
prominent citizens addressed the meeting, after which a com- 
mittee of citizens was appointed to confer with the commis- 
sion from the Synods and present their proposition. The sy- 
nodical commissioners were the Reverends A. Axline, A. M. 
Geiger, C. Kuhl, J. S. Shofner, F. Springer, chairman, A. A. 
Trimper and J. G. Fleck. 

2. Members of the Synod of Northern Illinois, it appears, 
made the charge that Rev. Kuhl, as chairman of the executive 
committee, selected Carthage as the place for the commission 

to meet hoping thereby to influence the commission to decide 
in favor of Carthage as a location. This charge Kuhl vigor- 
ously denied, declaring he had merely acted as “the pliable 
tool of an overruling providence.” An important factor which 
caused his committee to decide to meet at Carthage undoubt- 
edly was the fact that Carthage was conveniently situated as 
a meeting place for the commission. Biographical Sketch, p. 
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commission. At its conclusion, the commissioners 
met again to complete certain details and to select a 
financial secretary. This session lasted far into the 
evening. When they adjourned, tired though elated 
after their day’s labor, the commission, so the Rev. 
Kuhl tells us, withdrew to a nearby restaurant to enjoy 
an oyster luncheon.1 


On January tenth, 1870, known thereafter in the 
history of Carthage College as Founders’ Day, eleven 
citizens of Carthage formed an association to estab- 
lish an institution to be known as Carthage College.2 
It was to be capitalized at $300,000, consisting of three 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars each, and the 
institution was to be under the direction of a board 
of seven trustees elected by the stockholders. In early 
March, the first trustees of the college were elected.3 
They met from time to time to arrange for the sale 
of the stock of the college, to appraise land given to 


1. Under the provisions of the agreement, as it was formu- 
lated, the people of Carthage agreed to furnish grounds within 
the city for a college building and to erect the same at a cost 
of at least $35,000. They agreed to complete the building by 
stages, the first part costing $15,000 to be finished by August, 
1871; a second part costing $10,000 to be finished by August, 
1872; the rest to be completed by August, 1873. When the 
Synods on their part had raised $50,000 toward an endowment, 
the citizens of Carthage agreed to convey to the Synods full 
title to the grounds and building. Failing, however, to provide 
the endowment as proposed, the Synods were not to forfeit 
any part of what they had raised. 

The Synods on their part agreed to furnish an endowment 
fund of $100,000, of which $30,000 was to be raised by August, 
1871, or within three years thereafter; $20,000 was to be raised 
by August, 1872, or within three years thereafter; and $50,000 
upon completion of the college building or within three years 
thereafter. The Synods undertook to establish and maintain 
a college with a faculty suited to its needs and prepared to 
teach “all the different branches of learning ordinarily taught 
in American colleges.” Carthage College Minutes of the Board 
of Commissioners, August 31, 1869, to May 14, 1881, p. 6. 

2. The eleven members of the association were Boyd Bra- 
den, H. W. Draper, B. F. Peterson, A. J. Griffith, H. G. Ferris, 
W. C. Hooker, George W. Batchelder, C. G. Clark, Edward 
Cherrill, John W. Cherry, and D. W. Browning. Record of 
Trustees, 1870-1899, Volume I, p. 1. 

3. The first trustees of Carthage College elected March 5, 
1870, were H. W. Draper, Robert W. McClaughry, J. W. Ran- 
dolph, D. E. Head, H. G. Ferris, William Frear, and W. W. 
Walker. Record of Trustees 1,7p.. 21. 
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the institution, and to employ an architect to draw 
plans for the new college building.1 The commission- 
ers representing the synods also held meetings and at 
one of their sessions they decided to open a classical 
school in early September 
and appointed L. F. M. Eas- 
terday as principal and in- 
structor. Easterday’s  ap- 
pointment as the first instruc- 
tor at Carthage is significant. 
As a graduate of Illinois 
State University and for sev- 
eral years on its faculty, he 
was one of the few personali- 
ties to link together the two 
institutions. ) 


The opening of the clas- 
sical or preparatory school 
took place on September 5, in a room on the south 
side of the square. On the first day, sixteen students, 
four of whom were women, were enrolled. At the 
end of the first week, twenty-four were enrolled and 
of these, nearly one-half were women. Thus froni 
its inception, Carthage College opened its doors to 
both sexes and thereafter adhered to its course as a 
coeducational institution. Subjects of study were 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, Latin, Greek, German, 
English, natural philosophy, physiology, history, geog- 
raphy, reading, and orthography. Professor Easter- 
day taught most of these subjects in addition to super- 
vising the school. He was assisted by the Rev. Kuhl, 
pastor of the German Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Carthage, who taught German language and litera- 


L. F. M. Easterpay 


1. Of several tracts offered them, the trustees selected a 
plot of seven acres to be used for the college grounds. They 
were given by Dr. A. J. Griffith, B. F. Peterson, and H. W. 
‘Draper. The college building was erected on land given by 
Dr. Griffith. History of Carthage College, Carthage Repub- 
lican. 
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ture. These were the humble beginnings of Carthage 
College. 


In the meantime, construction on the college 
building on grounds given for that purpose on the 
northeast edge. of Carthage had gone forward. On 
May 10, 1871, the cornerstone was laid with impres- 
sive ceremonies before a gathering said to have num- 
bered several thousand people who came from near 
and far to witness the occasion.1 By this time, the 
preparatory school had moved from its original quar- 
ters, first to the second floor of a new building on the 
southwest corner of the square and then to the second 
floor of a building on the southeast corner. After 
several weeks’ residence at this location, the school 
was transferred to the ground floor of the college 
building which was now ready to be occupied. The 
steady growth of the college in its initial years was 
very gratifying. By 1873, the time had come, it was 
thought, to change from the preparatory school to a 
liberal arts college. The board of commissioners ac- 
cordingly elected as President the Rev. David L. 
Tressler, who had left his pastorate in Lena, Illinois, 
the year before to accept the position of Professor of 
Latin, Greek, and Belles Letters. In addition to his 
new administrative duties as head of Carthage Col- 
lege, President Tressler continued to act in the capac- 
ity of treasurer while also serving as professor of 
mental and moral philosophy.2 


1. A write-up appeared in the Carthage Republican of 
May 18, 1871, under the caption, Highly Interesting Ceremonies 
of the Laying of the Corner Stone—Over Four Thousand Peo- 
ple in Attendance—Nearly One Mile of Procession—Fourteen 
Hundred Masons and Odd Fellows in Regalia—Three Brass 
Bands. ; 


2. On the first faculty with President Tressler were L. F. 
M. Easterday, professor of mathematics and astronomy, J. W. 
Richard, professor of Latin and history, F. R. Feitshan, pro- 
fessor of the Greek and German languages. The professorship 
of the natural sciences, vacant for a time, was filled by E. G. 
Breidenbaugh. J. M. Helfrich was professor of instrumental 
and vocal music, and Miss Margaret Thomson was instructor 
in painting, drawing, and waxwork. Carthage College Cata- 
logue 1872/73-1894/95. In the record of the faculty, we find 
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that the members of the first faculty were Easterday, profes- 
sor of mathematics and astronomy; Richard, professor of 
Latin and history; Breidenbaugh, professor of chemistry and 
natural science; Helfrich, professor of music; Miss Thomson, 
instructor in painting, and W. G. Cress, tutor. 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENCY 


When President Tressler assumed office, Carthage 
College was housed on the ground floor of the college 
building now nearing completion. Plans for the erec- 
tion of more buildings, two dormitories and a refec- 
tory, were under way. 
The money to _ build 
these was to be ob- 
tained from the sale of 
fifty scholarships’ of 
one hundred _ dollars 
each, a scholarship to 
entitle the owner to 
send a student to Car- 
thage College tuition 
free for five years. That 
the college endowment 
was reported as about 
$35,000 at this time, 
most of it in interest 
bearing notes, was 
thought to be encour- 
aging since under the 
terms of the contract 
with the board of trus- 
tees, an early transfer of the college and its property 
to the church Synods might be effected.1 Although 
not over one-seventh of the outstanding endowment 
had been collected in cash, the interest from unpaid 
endowment notes was of help in meeting the current 
expenses of the college each year. Moreover, the 
principal when collected was invested in productive 
real estate mortgages and the income from this source 
made available. 


Davip Loy TREsSLER, D. D. 


The new administration, however, was faced al- 


1. Under the terms of the contract when the endowment 
reached $50,000, the trustees agreed to convey title to the 
college building and grounds to the commissioners representing 
the supporting Synods. 
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most immediately with the problem of a debt on the 
institution. To obtain funds to construct the college 
building, the trustees found it necessary to borrow 
ten thousand dollars at the high interest rate of ten 
per cent. The loan was secured by a mortgage on 
the college property. The new dormitories had also 
to be built by means of borrowed money since the sale 
of scholarships to pay for them proved to be disap- 
pointing. These loans, however, were to be paid from 
the room rents the college expected to realize when the 
dormitories were occupied by students.1 


During President Tressler’s administration which 
lasted until his death in 1880, certain clearly defined 
trends affecting later developments of the college may 
be observed. In the college itself, two programs of 
study, one the classical leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, the other the scientific course which led to 
the science degree, were offered. The first, the classi- 
cal, put stress on Greek and Latin literature as well 
as on English literature. The scientific course, at first 
designed to cover three years of study of thirty-nine 
weeks each, was later changed to four years of thirty 
weeks each. The study of mathematics, physics, as- 
tronomy, geology, and chemistry predominated. A 
philosophical course was added but was discontinued 
after two years. It combined subjects of classical and 
scientific nature with such studies as the history, 
structure, and laws of the English language, interna- 


1. They were known as the East and West Dormitories 
since they were situated east and west of the main college 
building. The East Dormitory was occupied by the men, the 
West by the women. Dr. Bartholomew once described them as 
“plain wooden structures cheaply put up and poorly equipped.” 
Historical Sketch, p. 2. The East Dormitory known also as 
Philo Hall faced westward. It contained suites of two rooms 
each, each suite accommodating two men. In order to pass 
from one suite to another, the occupants had to go outside of 
the building. Clio Hall or the West Dormitory faced to the 
south. A hallway with rooms opening on both sides extended 
through the building. The parlor or drawing room for receiv- 
ing callers was on the second floor. Carthage College Alum- 
nus, September 15, 1942, Bound Volume, pp. 16-18. 
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tional and commercial law, instrumental astronomy 
and others. 


In the first class to graduate from Carthage Col- 
lege in 1875, three received the Bachelor of Arts and 
one the Bachelor of Science degree. This in a sense 
would have accorded with the current tendency in 
denominational institutions to give preference to the 
pursuit of classical subjects. When in the next year 
the number of graduates who received science degrees 
was equal to the number receiving the arts degree, 
the faculty evidently became somewhat concerned. 
They voted to incorporate in the next college catalogue 
the statement ‘“‘that students be earnestly advised to 
begin their studies with a view to completing the class- 
ical course as this course affords advantages greatly 
superior to those of the others.’1 Furthermore, in- 
stead of listing in detail, as had been done, a complete 
schedule of subjects to be pursued by students in sci- 
ence, the catalogue after 1879 made only a brief gener- 
al mention of the scientific course. A survey of Presi- 
dént Tressler’s administration and those immediately 
after would show that students studying science usu- 
ally outnumbered those taking the classics in the 
lower classes, such as the sub-freshman and freshman 
years, after which their number declined, while in the 
upper college classes, students of classical subjects 
predominated.2 


An academic department, a department of music, 
and for a time a department of fine arts were three 
important adjuncts of the college proper. The aca- 
demic department, appartently a continuation of the 
preparatory or classical school established when Car- 


1. Presumably the scientific and philosophical courses. 
From a perspective of sixty-five years, Dr. Fernando Sanford, 
Professor Emeritus of Physics, Leland Stanford University, 
recalled that in his student days at Carthage, “the scientific 
course was regarded by some of the professors as only for 
students who were mentally incapable of appreciating the clas- 
sical course with its highly educative Greek and Latin train- 
ing.” To the -1944.\Class of Cy C.p._5. 

2. College Catalogues, Bound Volume, 1872/73-1894/95. 
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thage College first opened its doors, consisted of a 
preparatory and a sub-freshman class. It was _ in- 
tended to prepare its students for college, for business 
and as teachers. A large part of the student body at 
Carthage College was regularly enrolled in this depart- 
ment, the number as a rule being considerably greater 
than the entire enrollment in the college itself. In the 
music department, students were instructed in voice, 
piano, organ, and in the playing of band and orchestral 
instruments. In the department of fine arts, they 
had opportunity to study drawing, painting, waxwork, 
and needlework. 


The college year in President Tressler’s time ex- 
tended over thirty-five weeks. The year was divided 
into two terms of seventeen and one-half weeks each. 
The year of the academic department was thirty weeks 
long. There were no Christmas and spring vacations. 
Only three days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s Day, were observed as holidays. A long spring 
and summer vacation lay between the end of one 
school year and the opening of the next.1 | 


Two new professorships were added in 1876, one in 
English language and literature, another in German 
and Greek.2 The German professorship was created in 
response to an insistent desire of the German pastors 
in the different Synods that in keeping with their in- 
terest in Carthage College, the study of German should 


1. This calendar, as explained in the catalogue, was 
deemed advantageous for several reasons. The college authori- 
ties favored it because in their opinion “the weeks lost in 
Christmas and spring vacations are for manifest reasons at- 
tended with no physical benefits; . . because these vacations, 
whether students go home or remain, are expensive; because 
they often produce through previous excitement and subse- 
quent demoralization, deleterious results even in term; because 
the time spent in these vacations cannot be turned to account 
by the many students to whom time is money, but saved here 
and added to a long summer vacation, these months are valu- 
able.” The long spring and summer vacations were meant to 
give students opportunity to earn money toward their expendi- 
tures for the next year in college. 

2. The Rev. John Brubaker was elected to the first, the 
Rev. E. P. Giesse to the second. 
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be introduced for the benefit of students preparing for 
the German ministry. In 1879, at the request of the 
Wartburg Synod, instruction in German theology by 
the Professor of German was inaugurated. 

Among the precedents established during Presi- 
dent Tressler’s tenure was that of fostering an atmo- 
sphere conducive to the religious life of students. To 
that end, chapel services were held every forenoon, 
conducted by the president or one of the faculty. All 
students and faculty attended. On Sunday after- 
noons, a Bible class met regularly at the college for 
instruction by one of the faculty. With certain ex- 
ceptions, attendance of students was compulsory. The 
rules of the college required that students be in regular 
attendance at church services on Sunday morning. 
Shortly after President Tressler became head of Car- 
thage College, a congregation of English-speaking 
Lutherans was organized in Carthage. Their place 
of worship was a beautifully designed churchlike edi- 
fice, known as Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
For some years, the President of the college, President 
Tressler being the first, served as the pastors of Trinity 
and the custom of faculty and students to worship 
there together grew to be deeply rooted. Thus, in a 
real sense it grew to be regarded as the college church. 


As their gravest responsibility perhaps, the facul- 
ty at Carthage had that of supervising the conduct of 
the young persons under their direction. This re- 
sponsibility the faculty cheerfully assumed and as a 
necessary part of the problem of student discipline, 
they insisted upon compliance. with definitely pre- 
scribed rules of conduct. For violation of the rules, 
students were given “demerit marks.” The number 
varied according to the gravity of the offense, although 
they were not always the same for the same offense. 
The common misdemeanors for which demerit marks 
were imposed were such as leaving the college with- 
out permission from the authorities, failure to attend 
church services on Sundays, misconduct on the campus 
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and in the building. The men were often given de- 
merits for visiting the coeds at their dormitory. Men 
and women students alike were strongly tempted at 
times to get away from the college campus by going 
on walks or, if possible, taking buggy rides into the 
country or to other points. Sometimes when attempt- 
ing to explain their delay in getting back on time, it 
was claimed the horse for some reason had difficulty 
finding the way back. In winter time, there was the 
temptation to slip away to go ice skating and sleigh 
riding.1 


Under the rules, a student who had accumulated 
demerit marks to a total number of forty and upwards 
was in line to receive the heaviest penalty adminis- 
tered. This was expulsion from college. That this 
regulation was not a deadletter, the records convinc- 
ingly make clear. Too literal application of the rule, 
however, in some instances resulted in what appeared 
to be unjust treatment toward some offenders. For 
example, to expel one student having forty demerit 
marks against him and to place on probation another 
who had thirty-nine marks was likely to win much 
sympathy for the first offender from some faculty 
members whose sense of justice was thereby out- 
raged.2 Students were also suspended from college 
for serious misdemeanors but reinstatement was made 
possible for them by appearing in chapel and in the 
presence of students and faculty, making public ac- 
knowledgment of their wrong doings, offering suitable 
apology to those who had suffered harm, and promis- 
ing to mend their ways in the future. 


When one examines the cases of students sum- 
moned by the faculty and charged with breaking the 
rules of the college, it might seem that much of the 
faculty’s time and attention was taken up by matters 


1. The Record of the Faculty, 1870-1913, contains inter- 
esting cases of students summoned by the authorities to 
answer charges of having broken college rules. 

2. Record of the Faculty, p. 10. 
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of student discipline and that discipline was in fact 
a weighty problem. Matters of student discipline, 
however, claimed more of a college faculty’s time and 
attention than in our time when it is the common 
practice to delegate such problems with certain excep- 
tions to a regular committee on discipline to which 
the president, and the deans of the institution ordinar- 
ily belong. Then too, the fact that Carthage College 
was a coeducational school from the start, and thai 
at least some of its problems in discipline were of coed- 
ucational nature, made them more difficult than other- 
wise for the early faculties who had little or no ex- 
perience with coeducation in schools of college rank. 
It is not improbable that student discipline at Car- 
thage was affected to some extent by the fact that ex- 
cept for the holidays of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s Day, there were no vacations to relieve the 
routine of a long school year. For most students 
living in the dormitories, this meant an almost con- 
tinuous residence on the campus from early Septem- 
ber when the school year began until the first of May 
when it closed. 


Appreciating the importance of stimulating stu- 
dent initiative and codperation outside of the class- 
room, President Tressler and his faculty gave support 
to severai student activities. Two literary societies, 
Cicero and Galileo, met on Wednesday afternoon each 
week on the top floor of the college building.1 Unless 
excused, students were required to belong to one of 
the societies. For a time, they were governed by a 
set of intersociety regulations but to the faculty these 
seemed so unsatisfactory that they were abolished by 
faculty action—however, not without strong protest 


1. Galileo society was organized in September, 1870. 
Cicero came into existence one year later when by action of 
Galileo that organization was divided into two equal parts. 
One half of the members of Galileo having then given their 
consent, the other half of the membership withdrew and 
formed themselves into the organization which took the name 
Cicero. Carthage College Alumnus, February 15, 1943, Bound 
Volume, pp. 16-18. 
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of both organizations.1 


As members of Cicero and Galileo, students engag- 
ed in weekly exercises of recitation, declamation, the 
presentation of essays, orations, and debates. A course 
of public lectures sponsored by the literary societies 
was usually given each year. Between the two organi- 
zations, a normal rivalry existed which at times threat- 
ened to go beyond the point of friendly relations. With- 
in normal limits, inter-society rivalry manifested itself 
in strenuous solicitation for new members and at joint 
public literary contests held several times a year. Tra- 
ditions and loyalties springing to life in the early his- 
tory of Cicero and Galileo were perpetuated by succeed- 
ing generations of Ciceronians and Galileans, and the 
two societies continued to flourish for nearly 50 years. 


A college journal, the Carthaginian, made its first 
appearance in 1877. It was a student publication and 
mainly under student management. The staff con- 
sisted of four editors, one each from the literary socie- 
ties, the faculty, and the alumni association. After 
a year, student share in management was increased 
by reorganizing the staff of the Carthaginian to in- 
clude two editors from each of the societies and one 
from the alumni, all material to be subject to faculty 
approval. The Carthaginian was a monthly journal. 
It appeared in nine issues during the school year and 
sold for the nominal price of one dollar. In order to 
help the paper get on its feet financially, President 
Tressler took charge for a while as editor-in-chief.2 


1. For the benefit of students interested in German, a 
German society was organized in 1876. 

2. For the brief space of one year during the Tressler 
presidency, Carthage College had a brass band. Equipped 
with instruments and a band master, it met at designated 
times and places for practice. But the band in the opinion of 
the college authorities seemed to create more discord than 
harmony, and it soon lost favor with them. The faculty at 
length, sitting in judgment, voted to inflict the penalty of 
death for the organization, effective at the close of the year. 
Before the doomed band passed from the scene, it was granted 
permission to appear at the Commencement exercises in 1877 
in Trinity Church to perform for the last time but without 
drums and cymbals, which were not permitted. 
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By the Tressler administration, due recognition 
was accorded to students who excelled in scholarship. 
At Commencement, for instance, public announcement 
of the “notation” or percentage grades of the grad- 
uating class was made. Those of the class who ranked 
highest were grouped separately and appeared on the 
Commencement program under the head of “Appoint- 
ments.’”’ Members of this distinguished group were 
called upon to deliver the Latin and English saluta- 
tories and the valedictory address. Each senior, upon 
graduating, was required to prepare an essay on a 
subject assigned by the faculty, to be presented at 
Commencement. Commencement then was an event 
to be looked forward to and preparation for it was 
begun some weeks in advance of the occasion.1 


Two prizes were established in President Tress- 
ler’s time as rewards for scholastic proficiency. One 
of them, the Breon, better known as the Tressler prize, 
was an annual award of a medal for the best essay 
submitted by a member of the junior class. In 1878, 
it was transferred to the senior class. The other was 
a medal originally conferred by the faculty to the 
junior who in a public contest delivered the best writ- 
ten oration on a subject selected by them.2 


During the first years of the Tressler presidency, 
the financial outlook for the college did not appear 
on the whole unpromising. There was a steady in- 
crease in student enrollment and in tuitions. Income 
from endowment also amounted to a substantial sum. 
Much of the endowment, it was true, still consisted of 
unpaid notes, but by 1878 more than twelve thousand 
dollars of endowment principal was reported to have 
been collected and turned into productive real estate 
mortgages. The president meanwhile was maturing 


1. Typical Commencement programs may be found in 
the Record of the Faculty, pp. 22-23, 35-36, 56. 

2. The Breon prize was named after John EK. Breon, who 
pledged himself to give the sum of one hundred fifty dollars, 
the annual income from which was to be used for the essay 
prize. 
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a plan to free the college of debt and then to secure 
a transfer of title to the institution from the board of 
trustees, in whose possession it still rested, to the sup- 
porting church Synods. As an initial step in the plan 
and with the full support of the board of commission- 
ers, President Tressler personally assumed most of the 
college debt of about ten thousand dollars through 
an execution of a contract existing between the trus- 
tees and himself as head of the college. 

If the plan proved successful, which when one 
considers the rather favorable financial outlook of the 
college seemed not unlikely, the church Synods would 
come into full possession and entire control of Car- 
thage College, free from all incumbrance. Such an 
achievement in the presence of a devastating business 
depression that gripped the country for nearly a 
decade would be one of no small magnitude. 


One serious drawback, however, lay in the way. 
_ The college was never able, it seemed, to bring its 
revenues and expenditures into balance. The result- 
ing annual deficiencies at first were small and were 
regularly met by extending the length of the fiscal 
year, thereby drawing on the next year’s income from 
endowment to make up the difference before the new 
school year began. Until the last year of the admin- 
istration, each year’s deficiency was paid in this man- 
ner. But in that year since the college revenues were 
less while its outlay was greater, a deficiency of more 
than three thousand dollars was reported. It devolved 
on President Tressler to see that the money needed 
to meet this was raised. In his last annual report to 
the board, he said, “To collect this amount so as to 
clear the account of the year in proper time will re- 
quire an unusual effort.” “To this end,” he con- 
cluded, “‘the treasurer will address his best efforts. 
But to succeed, he needs the cooperation of the board 
and the friends of the college.’ 


1. Minutes of the Board of Commissioners, August 31, 
1869, to May 4, 1881, p. 37. 
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The board, in appreciation of the burden resting 
on President Tressler, raised his salary materially and 
in order to relieve him of his teaching duties while 
away canvassing for funds, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a tutor for his classes. Most of the fall ana 
early winter of 1879 were spent in travel by the presi- 
dent in the interest of the college. In the course of 
his travels, he visited many churches in northern and 
southern Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. In January, 
1880, he returned to Carthage to resume his duties at 
the college.1 

On Sunday, February first, President Tressler 
rode on horseback to West Point, about twelve miles 
distant to preach. On Monday, although suffering 
from fatigue and a severe cold, he insisted on meeting 
his classes. On the next day, he gave up his classes 
and remained at home to rest. But two days later he 
held a faculty meeting at his home. Soon after ty- 
phoid pneumonia was reported to have developed, fol- 
lowed by other disorders from which he could not 
recover. During the last week of his illness, he was 
reported to have been delirious much of the time.2 


One of the faculty who was present at the bed- 
side of the stricken college president, has described 
his passing in these words: “On the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary, 1880, after a few days of illness, our beloved 
president and leader passed away. The struggle was 
brief and heroic. A few of us had been watching at 
his bedside all night long. Shortly after midnight, 
we sang the hymn, “There is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood,’ and when we came to the last stanza, the dying 
man raised himself and joined his voice with ours in 
song. With the dawning of that fateful day came 


1. In June 1877, through the efforts of President Tressler, 
the General Synod of the Lutheran Church met in Carthage 
for its biennial session. ‘‘Through the influence of that aus- 
picious meeting of synod,” declared the Republican, “‘Carthage 
and her college became household words throughout the wide 
bound areas of that church in every state and territory of the 
union.” February 25, 1880. 

2. Carthaginian, Bound Volume III-IV, pp. 132-133. 
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the end. When the labored breathing had ceased and 
the manly form was at rest, the window blinds of the 
death chamber were thrown wide open and the rays 
of the rising sun flooded the room with golden light, 
and we knew that the spirit which had taken its flight 
had entered into glory celestial. Then at the request 
of the aged mother and the broken-hearted widow, 
kneeling around the prostrate body, I led that sorrow- 
ing, stricken little company in prayer. I think that 
was the most solemn and at the same time the most 
precious service I ever performed.’ 


1. E. F. Bartholomew, Historical Sketch, pp. 3-4. A lengthy 
account of President Tressler’s life and last illness appeared 
in the Republican, February 25, 1880, under the title of “A 
Shining Mark.” He was quoted as having said, ““O, God, bless 
Carthage College, I would lay down my life for it, my all 
which has cost so much endurance.” 

The body was viewed during the forenoon of February 23, 
by many people from Carthage and nearby points. The funeral 
procession from the residence to Trinity Church was preceded 
by Company G. of the Highth Regiment N. G. in uniform as 
a guard of honor. When the funeral cortege reached the 
church it was filled to overflowing. Service was conducted 
by the Rev. C. Kuhi, the choral service was directed by Pro- 
fessor D. F. Easterday assisted by the church choir. Two 
other ministers officiated while the Rev. M. Rhodes of St. Louis, 
delivered a memorial discourse on the text from John XII, 7: 
“What I do, thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after.” Carthaginian, Volume III-IV, p. 141. 


CHAPTER III 


CARTHAGE NON DELENDA 


~~ HE sudden loss of the first president caused a pro- 
N , found shock to the college and its constituents. 
We may gain some conception of the effect produced 
from the words of Doctor Bartholomew of the faculty, 
“The death of President Tressler,”’ he said, “was a 
most serious blow to the college and to the whole com- 
munity. In our sore bereavement and confusion of 
mind we tried to carry on the work but we were like 
sheep without a shepherd and things were not as they 
used to be.”1 Immediate arrangements for continu- 
ing the administrative and teaching activities of the 
college were made at an informal meeting of the mem- 
bers of the board of commissioners who were in Car- 
thage to attend the funeral.2 

At its first meeting after the president’s death, 
the faculty adopted resolutions of sympathy and re- 
gard for their departed colleague. The sentiments con- 
veyed may be better expressed by quoting from one 
of the resolutions which ran thus: ‘Resolved that in 


1. Historical Sketch, 4. 

2. The president of the board of commissioners, assisted 
by the secretary, was designated acting president of the col- 
lege. Professor Easterday was chosen treasurer to be assisted 
by Professor Richard. A committee to secure a successor to 
the presidency of the college was appointed. In place of the 
president of the board as acting head, the faculty with the 
approval of the commissioners chose Easterday for that posi- 
tion probably since he as the senior member of the faculty 
had practically been acting head of the college during Presi- 
dent Tressler’s long absence in the fall and winter of 1879. 
His other administrative duties included those of the treasurer 
and membership on a committee appointed to arrange a set- 
tlement between the estate of President Tressler and Carthage 
College. For some time it seems, he was unable to attend to 
his teaching duties because of a severe nervous disorder. 
Minutes of the Commissioners, p. 40. 
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him the college has lost an efficient President and the 
Church a useful man. As chairman of the faculty, 
he had a rare combination of qualities which fitted 
him admirably for the position; as a colleague in all 
our labors, he was kind, generous, warmhearted and 
earnest. He administered the affairs of the college 
with great skill and marked ability. To his colleagues, 
he was a brother, to the students a father, for all he 
cherished the kindest regards.” At this meeting too, 
resolutions of condolence from two sister colleges, 
Pennsylvania College and Wittenberg College, were 
‘received and ordered to be included in the minutes.1 
The student body made known its deep devotion by 
declaring ‘“‘we have lost an instructor and friend most 
worthy of our admiration, not only for his learning 
and skill in teaching, but also for his sincere devotion 
to our interests for which he will ever be held in re- 
membrance.’’2 


A CRITICAL INTERLUDE 


President Tressler’s death made necessary a re- 
organization of college financial and administrative 
matters. In order to consummate the plan he had 
begun several years before he died, the board of com- 
missioners resolved in May, 1880, to assume the debt 
on the college originally taken over by President 
Tressler. Their next step was that of electing some 
of the commission to membership on the board of 
trustees whereupon as members of this board, they 
could vote to have the stock of Carthage College as- 
signed to the Synod of Central Illinois to hold the 
same as a trustee and distribute it to the several sup- 
porting synods. In this manner by transferring the 
stock to the synods, they would have in their hands 
full property right in the college and control over it. 
Since the synods as the owners of Carthage College 


1. Record of the Faculty, p. 99. 
2. Carthage Republican, March 3, 1880, Bound Volume 
1880. 
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would thereafter act solely through their elected rep- 
resentatives on the board of trustees, no further need 
for a board of commissioners would exist. 


By May, 1881, all of these details including the 
distribution of the stock of Carthage College to the 
synods had been completed. Thereupon the board of 
commissioners after having crowned its more than 
ten years of existence by electing the Rev. J. A. 
Kunkelman as the new president, formally voted its 
own termination.1 In the meantime, conditions at 
the college were growing so urgent that in December, 
1881, the reorganized board of trustees was obliged 
to meet in special session.2 Because of the financial 
emergency, the trustees decided to take immediate 
action to augment the endowment of the college. The 
plan called for the raising of $25,000 in pledged sub- 
scriptions which were to be paid in cash upon certi- 
fication by the treasurer of the college that $10,000 
of that amount in good subscriptions had been ob- 
tained. Citizens of Carthage and Hancock County 
were appealed to for money to remove the debt on 
the college. President Kunkelman, it was planned, 
would act as financial secretary of the college and go 
out to canvass for funds. But when he declined the 
offer, the board at length prevailed on Easterday to 
accept the difficult role. He was to turn over to the 
president his duties as treasurer while others of the 
faculty were to attend to his classes.3 


The years that followed grew more dark and crit- 


1. A Rev. William Wiles after accepting the presidency, 
resigned before the opening of college in September, 1880. 
Minutes of the Board of Commissioners, p. 48. 

2. Under the by-laws adopted in 1881, the board of trus- 
tees was composed of two members. elected from each of the 
seven supporting synods of Carthage College, and five mem- 
bers elected at large. They were elected for terms of two 
years. 

3. The faculty “offered to donate certain amounts of 
their salaries for the purpose of meeting the present delinquen- 
cies of our treasury.” The board in response voted ‘‘to accept 
the generous offer of the professors to the extent that each 
of them.may determine upon for himself.” Minutes of the 
Trustees from January 10, 1870, to May 15, 1884, p. 9. 
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ical. In the summer of 1883 shortly after a large 
number of circulars had been distributed containing 
a complete list of the faculty for the next school year, 
the entire faculty under President Kunkelman re- 
signed. Some of them had been associated on the 
staff of Carthage College for many years.1 A new 
faculty with the Rev. J. S. Detweiler as president was 
elected to replace those who resigned. But there prob- 
ably was little that the new faculty could do to avert 
the deepening crisis. In the course of the year, the 
college fell badly behind in its salary payments to the 
faculty. In February, 1884, conditions at the college 
were regarded as being serious enough to hold a special 
session of the board of trustees at Carthage. On Feb- 
ruary 16, three days after the board adjourned, the 
faculty resigned, the second to do so in two years.2 


On the personal endorsement of its members, the 
board at its meeting a few days before had authorized 
a loan for the purpose of paying faculty salaries.3 To 
provide for the future needs of the college, President 
Detweiler by authority of the board was to negotiate 
the sale of $15,000 worth of bonds using the college 
property for security. He was given until May first 
to sell the bonds and the opening of the college the 
following September was made to depend on the suc- 
cess of his efforts. 


1. Professor Fasterday’s resignation was the first to be 
announced. He left to accept a position as professor of 
natural philosophy and astronomy at the State University of 
Nebraska. Republican, June 27, 1883. Announcement of the 
resignations of Professors Richard, Kunkelman, Bartholomew 
and Brubaker came later. Ibid, July Zo: 

2. Doctor Bartholomew characterized the resignation of 
the faculty of 1884 as “fan unheard of event.” In his opinion, 
they “went on a strike and took it upon themselves to declare 
Carthage College closed and defunct.” Historical Sketch, p. 6. 
They however remained at their posts and continued their 
teaching until April 4. Republican, April 9. According to one 
account they were prevailed upon by the earnest solicitation 
of students to continue holding classes. 

3. For want of funds with which to pay them, the “old 
faculty who had resigned the year before, were given notes 
bearing six per cent interest for what the college owed them 
in salaries, amounting to $2300.” Minutes of the Trustees, 
pp. 18-19. 
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In the event of failure to float the bonds, the board 
declared there was no other course to pursue than to 
place the college endowment and all property arising 
from the endowment in the hands of some third party 
who would act to all intents and purposes as a receiver 
with instructions to convert such endowment and 
property into cash, to pay all claims of indebtedness 
against the college and such current expenditures as 
would be needed to complete the present college year. 
Thereafter the institution would suspend its activities 
and close its doors. 


In those crucial months of 1884, speculation as to 
theultimate fate of Carthage College was rife. There 
was much misrepresentation. In their local papers, 
citizens of Carthage read confusing statements con- 
cerning the college and its future.1 Mysterious ru- 
mors and counter rumors filled the air. At synod 
meetings, strange questions about the legal title of 
the synods to Carthage College were raised and men 
spoke mysteriously of some “lost endowment notes.” 
That certain members of the board and of the synods, 
of the faculty itself in fact, were deliberately conspir- 
ing against the college is not hard to believe. “Treason 
became rife in the faculty,”’ declared Doctor Kuhl, “‘and 
finally broke out in violent hostility of some of its mem- 
bers.” He was confident in his belief that a definite 
movement to put the institution into receivership as a 
means of bringing about its suspension was current. 


1. The Carthage Gazette as quoted by the Republican, 
informed its readers that President Detweiler had announced 
the suspension of the college. ‘“‘The college, the Gazette stat- 
ed, has no faculty, no professors, except the president, no 
tutors, no classes, and pays no bills for educational purposes 
—The college is in a state of suspension.” This statement, 
the Republican proceeded to refute by declaring that no resig- 
nations: of the faculty had ‘been accepted by the board. No 
classes in college had been suspended but all were being held 
by their instructors. The Republican, however, did concede 
that there might be a “temporary suspension on the first of 
May when indebtedness on the institution accrued.” It was 
the opinion of this paper that the Lutheran Church at large 
would not permit the college to go down. Republican, March 
5, 1884. 
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The board of trustees was called to meet again 
in Carthage on April tenth. Since only seven mem- 
bers were present when the time for the meeting ar- 
rived, there was no quorum to transact business. This 
Doctor Kuhl and others felt certain was merely a piece 
of strategy planned by the enemies of the college to 
clear the way for its suspension. As a counter move, 
he and the president of the board, Doctor J. E. Tressler 
called the trustees who were present to meet in execu- 
tive session to act on important matters claiming im- 
mediate attention. Of these, the faculty resignations 
of February 16 were the first to come before the 
executive committee for action. These the committee 
voted to accept since it regarded the resignations “at 
the time and in the manner offered as uncalled for 
and detrimental to the best interests of the college.”’ 


Having disposed of that matter, the next step was 
to approve or rescind the action of the board in Feb- 
ruary to place Carthage College in receivership. Un- 
certain for the moment as to the proper course to 
pursue, the committee hesitated. It was then that 
Mr. Kuhl, to go on with his story of what happened, 
announced his intention that the college should be 
continued and laid before the executive committee a 
plan to reorganize the school. After a careful study 
of his proposal, the committee voted to rescind the 
resolutions for receivership. 


Upon accepting President Detweiler’s resignation, 
the committee turned to the task of finding some one 
for the presidency. A telegram was sent to Doctor 
Bartholomew at Mt. Morris offering him the position.1 
He appeared the next day and after experiencing what 
seemed to have been an intense internal conflict 
decided to accept the offer. The committee, after 
electing two new professors, concluded its session 
by empowering the faculty to add to the teaching 


1. In his Biographical Sketch, pp. 104-5, Kuhl tells how the 
executive committee decided upon Bartholomew as president 
of Carthage College. 
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staff ‘as the exigencies at the opening of school might 
require.” 

On the following evening commencement was 
held in Trinity Lutheran church. The church was 
filled with people eager to attend what everyone 
believed might be the last occasion of its kind. The 
outgoing president delivered the commencement ad- 
dress and degrees of graduation were conferred on 
five young women. Then as the president concluded 
by announcing that Carthage College would not be 
continued, the president-elect arose from his chair 
in the audience, stepped to the front, and to the 
amazement of all present, announced that it was the 
decision of the executive committee of the board to 
continue Carthage College by opening the next school 
year on September second. He closed with a passion- 
ate appeal to the constituents of the college and the 
citizens of Carthage for codperation. The effect was 
sensational.1 . 


When fall came, at the appointed time, Carthage 
College as usual was ready to enroll students. But 
its fate for many years hung in the balance. An im- 
pression that the institution was to be brought under 
control of the citizens of Carthage and thereby cease 
as a church school gained wide circulation. Much was 
written and said to discourage further synodical aid 
and to give rise to a demand that the college, together 
with its endowment, be moved from Carthage. That 
such agitation after all must have come from a minor- 
ity of the constituency from whom the college drew 
its support would seem reasonable to suppose, for 
when the board of trustees met in June, 1884, it voted 
to place its full seal of approval on the decision of 


1. Many years later, Doctor Bartholomew vividly recalled 
the scene:in which he held the spotlight on that evening in 
April, 1884. Historical Sketch, p. 8. According to the Re- 
publican, April 16, Dr. Bartholomew was introduced to the 
audience by T. J. Scofield, secretary of the board, who ex- 
plained that it was the board’s intention that the college 
should open in September and that a new faculty with Dr. 
Bartholomew as president had been elected. 
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the executive committee made two months before to 
continue Carthage College.1 


One of the new president’s urgent tasks was to 
go out and collect what he could on outstanding en- 
dowment notes. On many of these notes of long 
standing, only small sums it appeared had been paid 
in and since many of these were considered almost 
worthless, the president was obliged to settle on the 
best terms possible. The results were often heart- 
breaking. As he journeyed from synod to synod, he 
encountered among those whom he approached vary- 
ing moods of hostility, prejudice and indifference.2 


Most of the president’s efforts and those of the 
board were bent on unraveling the college’s tangled 
financial skein. Above all, was the need of winning 
back friendly support. College revenue from student 
tuitions and interest on endowment touched a new 
low and presented a problem necessitating strict econ- 
omies. Accordingly only five professors were em- 
ployed at reduced salaries and only sparing use of 
tutors was made. Yet in spite of rigid economy and 
vigilant scrutiny, year by year, deficits in the accounts 
of the college plagued the administration. These were 
lean years for the faculty whose families were forced 
to skimp and save to make ends meet and even to go 
into debt to live.3 


The Bartholomew administration, however, should 
be credited with making notable progress toward at- 


1. At a meeting of stockholders in Carthage on May 15, 
trustees friendly to the college and its interests were elected. 
Biographical Sketch, p. 108. 


2. President Bartholomew’s collections during the sum- 
mer of 1884 were about one hundred dollars. That the students 
warmly sympathized with him in his trying experience is made 
evident from comments in the Carthaginian, such as the edi- 
torial in the issue of October 1884, Bound Vol. 8-9. 


3. On the faculty during the Bartholomew presidency 
was Professor W. K. Hill, who came to Carthage as a young 
unmarried man and while there married Kate Griffith, daugh- 
ter of Doctor A. J. Griffith, of Carthage. For many years, 
the professor managed to support his growing family on a 
salary of eight hundred dollars. 
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taining financial stability. Many outstanding claims 
against the college were paid and its indebtedness 
materially reduced. An important example of this 
was the mortgage for $10,000 against the institution 
since 1871. This had been reduced by more than one- 
third when Doctor Bartholomew became president, 
and during his presidency, the mortgage was brought 
down to $5,600. In 1888, the board of trustees, at 
the president’s recommendation, voted to apply the 
sum of one thousand dollars from a bequest to 
Carthage College toward a further reduction of the 
debt.1 


Much was accomplished by President Bartholo- 
mew to clear away the heavy clouds of antagonism, 
suspicion and hate and as they vanished, the cheering 
sunlight of a better day to follow began to shine. 
Certain irritating matters responsible for the unfor- 
tunate reports in circulation concerning the college 
were dispelled once and for all. One of these was 
the much agitated query by certain ones in the synods 
as to the ownership of Carthage College. For some 
years, trustees from the synods had persistently asked 
to know if they actually had legal title to the property 
and endowment of the college. A committee of the 
board of which the Rev. Francis Springer was chair- 
man after careful examination prepared a report which 
was printed and distributed to the synods.2 The re- 
port served the purpose of setting at rest a matter 


1. This was the mortgage held by Ephraim Owen until 
his death in 1875 when the note came into possession of his 
wife as executrix of the estate. 

2. The report showed that Carthage College as a corpora- 
tion had title to real estate consisting of seventeen acres made 
up of four plats constituting the main college grounds and 
one acre lying to the north. According to the report there 
was a total of 379 shares of Carthage College stock, most of 
which had a par value of one hundred dollars. Of this total 
number of shares, 302 were in the possession of the several 
Lutheran synods, having been assigned to them by the orig- 
inal owners. About one-fifth of the total shares were held in 
small sums by individuals, the value of some of the shares 
being as low as ten dollars. Some of the stock certificates 
had passed out of sight. Record of the Trustees, p. 93. 
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that had long been a cause of trouble.1 Another com- 
mittee appointed by the board delved into the mystery 
of the “lost endowment notes’”’ which was being ex- 
ploited by the enemies of Carthage College to the in- 
jury of the institution. The committee was success- 
ful, it seems, in its quest for a satisfactory answer to 
this perplexing engima.2 


That the college at the close of President Barthol- 
omew’s term was still far from being in the clear was 
made evident for one thing by the declining student 
enroilment. The number of students, small at the 
beginning, was less in the last year of the administra- 
tion when there were only seventy-five students in 
all, of whom scarcely a third were enrolled in the col- 
lege itself. In 1888, the board instructed the execu- 
tive committee to inquire into the causes for declining 
enrollment. The committee was given discretionary 
power to find and apply a remedy.3 


Nevertheless when Doctor Bartholomew left the 
presidency, there were signs that the college, although 
severely weakened and shaken by the dreadful ordeal 
it was passing through, would survive. Its increasing 
circle of devoted friends was convinced that the school 
was destined to grow and flourish. For the present, 
they were determined in their own hearts to save the 


1. The life story of Francis Springer is intervoven with 
the history of each of the Lutheran institutions of learning 
of the West. He helped to found Hillsboro College and was 
its president until its removal. He was the first president of 
Illinois State University until 1855. He was on the faculty 
of the University as professor of theology. Springer was 
greatly interested in establishing Carthage College and had 
an important part in founding the school. For a brief time, 
he was financial secretary of Carthage College and continued 
to be a member of its board of trustees from the Synod of 
Central Illinois until his death in 1892 at the advanced age 
of eighty-two years. 

2. The report of the committee to the board is given at 
length in the Record of the Trustees, pp. 85-88. 

3. After touching an all-time low in 1888, enrollment at 
Carthage College began to pick up. For 1888-89, there was a 
twenty-five per cent increase. In 1889-90, an increase of 
nearly seventy per cent was reported. 
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college at all costs from the designs of those who 
were plotting its destruction. And having taken the 
words Carthago non delenda est as their slogan, these 
valiant Carthaginians looked to the future of Carthage 
College with hope and confidence.1 


TOWARD BETTER DAYS 


Efforts to get the college on its feet financially 
would depend among other things on whether it could 
maintain itself by living within its income. The prob- 
lem of balancing its budget, however, continued to be 
more perplexing. In spite of extreme economies in 
faculty salaries and current expenditures, a deficit 
inevitably appeared at the end of the fiscal year. Un- 
paid balances on salaries added to the accumulating 
burden of debt. As a remedy for this condition, sev- 
eral possible measures of relief were explored notably 
a proposal to make an appeal for aid to the Lutheran 
Board of Education of the General Synod. At the 
convention of the General Synod in 1887, resolutions 
drafted by President Bartholomew were presented 
requesting that body to endorse the work of Carthage 
College and urgently appealing for an annual grant 
from the Board of Education. President Holmes 
Dysinger, who succeeded Doctor Bartholomew, con- 
tinued to press the matter and presented the cause 
of the college in person to the General Synod in 1890 
at its convention in Omaha. In consequence, the col- 
lege received its first grant of one thousand dollars, 
a sum sufficient at least to pay the president’s salary. 
The contact with the General Synod thus established 
was useful since it directed the attention of that body 


1. This negative version of the famous words attributed 
to the Roman Senator Cato came into use in President Tress- 
ler’s time. The words “Carthago non delenda est” appeared 
on the covers of early issues of the Carthaginian. 
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to the needs of an institution deserving of financial 
assistance.1 


In addition to devoting much thought toward re- 
plenishing the depleted treasury of the college, those 
concerned about its welfare believed some effective 
means to rid the school of its debt to be imperative.2 
In May, 1892, positive steps to that end were taken at a 
public meeting held in Carthage attended by citizens 
and representatives of the synod. The presiding officer, 
the Rev. Rhodes of St. Louis, unfolded a plan to meet 
the entire debt of about nine thousand dollars through 
subscriptions made by those present, including the 
trustees of the college from whom generous contribu- 
tions were expected, to insure the plan’s success. A 
fund amounting to somewhat more than the estimated 
debt was reported to have been raised at this meeting. 


Considering the decided financial limitations with 
which it was obliged to carry on its activities as an 
educational institution, Carthage College made definite 
progress in academic matters during the Bartholomew 
and Dysinger presidencies. Under President Tressler, 
it will be recalled, two major programs of study, the 
classical and the scientific, were offered in the colleg- 
iate department. During Doctor Kunkelman’s admin- 
istration, these were continued and in conjunction 
with them, a ladies’ course of three years length was 
offered for young women who were not interested in 
the other courses. When Doctor Bartholomew be- 
came president, the classical and scientific courses 
were continued but in place of the ladies’ course, a new 
one designated as the Latin scientific course appeared. 


1. At its annual meeting in 1888, the alumni of Carthage 
College decided to create an alumni professorship to be main- 
teined for five years from contributions paid annually by 
members into the contingent fund. Their proposition received 
cordial support of the board of trustees. Record of the Trus- 
tees, p. 129. 

2. The board in May, 1890, adopted a plan to pay the 
college debt by subscriptions from churches and communities 
interested in the college. Subscriptions were to be payable 
when $10,009 had been pledged. Record of Trustees, p. 159. 
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Among other innovations of the Bartholomew admin- 
istration was a system of elective subjects which stu- 
dents were permitted to choose, after having com- 
pleted their prescribed studies. The elective subjects 
covered a broad range of courses, such as Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, French, German, philosophy, mathematics, 
English, religion, history, political science, pedagogy, 
and the natural sciences. 


When Doctor Dysinger became president, the 
Latin scientific course was dropped and to the original 
classical and scientific programs, a normal department 
for the training of students as teachers in the public 
schools of Illinois was added. The elaborate elective 
system of the previous administration was discontin- 
ued but a literary course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Literature was adopted. During this 
same administration, courses of study in the college for 
the first time were grouped under departments, ten in 
number.! At the close of President Dysinger’s admin- 
istration in 1895, Carthage College as announced in its 
catalogue was prepared to give courses in six main 
divisions. They included the college proper, the acad- 
emy, the normal, the music, the Fine Arts and Busi- 
ness branches of study. It is significant to note that 
of these the largest number of students was enrolled 
in the Normal department, that the academy ranked 
second, the college proper third, and the music de- 
partment fourth in number of students enrolled.2 


1. These were the departments of mathematics and astron- 
omy, Latin, Greek, English, German, French, Hebrew, science, 
history and political science, philosophy and Bible study. 
Carthage College catalogues, bound vol. 1872/73-1894/1895. 
2. In order to supplement the regular courses, the custom 
of bringing in persons who were professionally well Known in 
Carthage as special teachers and lecturers at the college was 
begun under President Bartholomew and continued by his.suc- 
cessors. These men gave their services without charge. Mr. 
O. F. Berry lectured at the college on civil government, Doctor 
William Veatch gave lectures on practical hygiene and Doctor 
Robert Casburne conducted classes in anatomy and physiology. 
In 1890, Mr. Leon W. Berry of Carthage offered an annual 
prize of a gold medal to the member of the freshman class in 
coliege who had the highest average grade for the year. 
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President Dysinger followed certain well estab- 
lished practices of former presidents. One of them 
was that of bringing the college to the constant atten- 
tion of the local community and the church synods. 
He spent portions of each year and practically all of 
the summer vacations on extended trips visiting many 
churches of the supporting synods and attending 
synodical conferences to solicit patronage for the col- 
lege. These good will tours covered thousands of 
miles.1 He endeavored to give the college publicity 
by distributing quantities of literature through the 
mails and as a means of advertising in Hancock Coun- 
ty and other counties, the principal of the Normal de- 
partment put in most of one summer distributing col- 
lege literature, canvassing for students and attending 
county fairs and old settlers’ gatherings. Contacts 
with superintendents of schools were also maintained. 
In 1893, Carthage College adopted a policy followed 

by other institutions of admitting to the freshman 
class graduates of accredited high schools without 
examination or recommendation of high school princi- 
pals. For purposes of publicity, that was a speciai 
advantage since it brought the college into immediate 
touch with the better type of high schools and their 
graduates. 


LIFE ON THE CAMPUS 


In the twenty odd years since the founding of 
Carthage College, the grounds or campus had not 
changed noticeably in appearance. The campus in- 
cluded seventeen acres, most of it in a square tract 
consisting of four large lots. One acre lay to the 
north and was separated from the main part by a 
road running east and west. The main college build- 


1. In commenting on the indifferent support given Car- 
thage College by some of the ministers on its territory, Doctor 
Dysinger recalled that of the twenty-two sons and daughters 
of ministers who were attending college, only two were stu- 
dents at Carthage. Carthage College from August, 1888 to 
June, 1895. Holmes Dysinger. 
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ALMA MATER 


Looking fat o'er Hancock's prairies, 
Rising from the plain, 
Monument to years of wisdom, 


Stands our dear Old Main. 
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ing, a tall, commanding structure of brick, stood some 
distance back from the road which is now an import- 
ant state highway of Illinois. On either side of the 
building stood frame dormitories, one to the east, 
Philo Hall for men, one to the west, Clio Hall for 
women. The president’s residence, the ‘‘White House,” 
was situated on the southwest corner of the campus.! 
A dining hall which stood on land given the college by 
Doctor Kuhl, and a two story frame house, part of 
which was used as a laundry, both buildings being 
north of the main building, completed the group of 
structures that housed Carthage College.2 


The college grounds, almost bare of trees, were 
made up of an expanse of grassy meadow which in its 
natural state afforded excellent pasturage for the cat- 
tle and horses of the neighborhood as they roamed 
and grazed over it. This was not entirely a disad- 
vantage for it was one way of keeping down the grass 
in a day when lawnmowers were not in general use. 
Two rows of tiny evergreens flanked the sides of the 
walk leading from the college building.3 This became 
in time the celebrated Evergreen Walk with its accum- 
ulated tradition. A board fence for some time en- 
closed part of the grounds but as it fell into disrepair, 
it was taken down and the boards were used for 
much needed walks. In President Dysinger’s time, 
some further improvements were made. The White 
House, thanks to the generosity of some citizens of 
Carthage, received a new coat of white paint to justify 
the name by which it was known. A new slate roof 
replaced the leading shingle roof on the college 
building. The dormitories were made more attrac- 


1. The president’s home was built by B. P. Peterson. He 
occupied it for a time and then sold it to Carthage College. 
He built a duplicate house a block west set well back from 
the road. History of Carthage College from files of Carthage 
Republican. 

2. The laundry for a time was conducted by two China- 
men. 
3. The evergreens were planted and tended by President 
Bartholomew and his colleagues of the faculty. 
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tive by means of the proceeds of a festival held in 
Carthage. 


The college community which included the facul- 
ty, students, and certain ones employed by the school 
numbered about two hundred. During the Tressler 
administration, the number rose to over two hundred, 
which was a record not attained again until the late 
1890’s. The faculty which formerly had as many as 
seven professors, in later years had only four or five. 
Student enrollment for the years from 1880-95 fluct- 
uated, of course, ranging from seventy-five in 1884 
to one hundred eighty-five in 1892. 


Life on the campus as it was lived by the president 
was arduous. It was filled with a round of duties 
and responsibilities. When not away to attend synod- 
ical conferences or preaching in churches on the col- 
lege territory, he spent his time looking after adminis- 
trative affairs, conducting faculty meetings, teaching 
from fifteen to twenty hours a week and serving 
as the pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church. What 
time remained to him after this ‘around the clock 
schedule,” the president had for himself and his 
family. 

As for the faculty, their teaching hours were 
long, their administrative cares often heavy. Some of 
the faculty under President Bartholomew taught thir- 
ty hours a week. President Dysinger’s report to the 
board in 1891 revealed that for the three terms of 
the: school year 1890-91, the professor who had the 
heaviest schedule taught twenty-six, twenty-four, and 
twenty-two hours respectively, while the one who had 
the lightest teaching load taught nineteen, twenty, and 
twenty-one hours. According to his report for 1893- 
94, the president’s hours were the heaviest, being 
twenty-three, twenty-eight, and thirty-one for the 
three terms. Of the two professors who had the 
lightest schedules, one taught twenty-two, twenty- 
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seven, and twenty-three, the others twenty-five, twen- 
ty-four, and twenty-three hours.1 


On the faculty as a whole rested the responsibility 
of enforcing the academic and disciplinary policies 
laid down by the board of trustees. It was they who 
made the rules needed to enforce such policies. The 
rules covered matters concerning courses of study pur- 
sued by students, participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and student discipline in general. As a mem- 
ber of one or more committees, or as librarian or cura- 
tor of the reading room, a professor had enough to 
occupy his attention outside of classes. During the 
summer, he was urged to spend much time canvassing 
for students. He and his colleagues of the faculty 
enjoyed only a relative degree of freedom from super- 
vision. They were required to keep a record of their 
meetings which was submitted to the board at its 
annual meeting. Compulsory attendance at chapel 
was imposed. Absences from class by the faculty had 
to be reported to the president who in turn was re- 
quired to make a report of them to the board. 


Salaries were undeniably small.2 If measured, 
however, by the prevailing costs of living in the 
eighties and nineties, they would not have been so 
inadequate had they been fully paid each year. Real 
hardship resulted when a professor received scarcely 
half of his rated salary for the year and had to wait 


1. In addition to teaching, every faculty member put in 
some time each week in the ‘waiting room” where students 
who did not reside in the dormitories were required to be when 
not attending classes. The waiting room was supposed to be 
a place of study, silence and decorum, but for the professor 
who was in charge, the task of maintaining these ideal con- 
ditions often was a severe test of his ability as a disciplinarian. 
Students living in the dormitories were required to return to 
their rooms for study when not in class. 

2. Although salaries varied, much of the time the presi- 
dent received about one thousand dollars and free use of his 
residence. Professors were paid about eight hundred and 
tutors four hundred dollars and less. 
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until the next year for the unpaid portion of the cur- 
rent year’s salary.1 For the unpaid portions, the col- 
lege would usually give its notes with interest. Each 
year between the close of one scholastic year and the 
opening of the next, some money would be paid on 
the notes held by the faculty and new notes would 
be given them for the remainder still due. When these 
cash disbursements took place, members of the pres- 
ent faculty were given preference to former faculty 
members having claims for unpaid salaries.2 


For the young person who wanted a college edu- 
cation and the experience of living and associating 
with young people having similar tastes and desires, 
Carthage College had many advantages to offer. By 
1892, the academy provided a four-year program of 
study, the equivalent of a standard high school course. 
In the normal department a two years’ course was 
available for those who desired a first grade teaching 
certificate. For a five years’ state teacher’s certificate, 
three years’ training was required, while a life certifi- 
cate was granted to students who completed a four 
years’ program in the Normal department. The de- 
partment of music was equipped to give its students 
both vocal and instrumental training. The college 
itself gave students a choice of three courses, leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, and 
the Bachelor of Literature degrees. After graduat- 
ing, a student might go on with his formal education 
by taking up graduate study in a chosen major field. 
Upon completion of his studies and the preparation 


1. Doctor Dysinger tells that at the end of his first year 
as president less than one-half of salaries had been paid and 
the board of trustees adjourned its meeting with nine cents in 
the college treasury. 

2. Faculty relations with the college during these critical 
times must have been very unsatisfactory. 'Two entire facul- 
ties in successive years resigned their positions. As conditions 
improved, there grew to be more continuity and stabilty in 
faculty personnel, indicative of a more wholesome relationship 
between college and faculty. 
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of a thesis, he received the master’s degree.1 


Attendance at Carthage College was quite inex- 
pensive. Students were in a position to capitalize on 
the promise that the college would reduce every item 
of expense to the lowest point in order to bring the 
advantages of a college education within the reach 
of every one. During the first three years of the 
Tressler administration, tuition rates ranged from 
twenty-four to thirty dollars a year. After a slight in- 
crease they remained at twenty-five dollars until 1881 
when tuitions at Carthage were raised to thirty-two 
dollars and continued at that rate for many years. 
Students who lived in the dormitories found living 
costs very reasonable. Until 1878, they were given 
room and board at rates of from seventy to one hun- 
dred and five dollars a year. Students living with 
private families paid at least one hundred dollars and 
more. After 1878, resident students were obliged to 
pay more for their living and except for a sharp though 
temporary drop, living costs for students at the dormi- 
tories remained at about the same level. Those stu- 
dents who lived away from the campus always paid 
considerably more in room rent and board.2 


As a church supported school, Carthage provided 
its students with abundant opportunity for religious 
study and Christian living. Daily chapel services 
were held and faculty and students were required to 


1. In response to encouragement from the college authori- 
ties there were usually several graduate students at Carthage 
College. After 1880, the degree of Master of Arts may be 
said to have been an earned degree, representing a certain 
amount of research study in some major and two minor sub- 
jects. In earlier years, it had been customary to confer the 
Master’s degree to graduates of several years’ standing, as a 
kind of honorary reward. 

2. For resident students, the estimated cost for tuition, 
room rent and board during 1874-79 was about one hundred 
twenty dollars a year as compared with one hundred sixty 
dollars for non-resident students. During 1879-87, estimated 
costs for these three items ranged from $125-150 for students 
residing on the campus, which compared with $135-175 for 
those who resided away from the college. Carthage College 
Catalogues, bound vol., 1872/73-1894/95. 
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attend. Bible study was made a requirement in the 
freshman and sophomore college years. For junior 
and senior students, it was made elective. On certain 
days, such as the day of prayer for colleges which was 
annually observed, special religious services were con- 
ducted in chapel and in Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Classes were suspended for the day so that students 
might be present. The young men’s and young wom- 
en’s Christian Associations were active in fostering 
religious and moral life on the campus and in the com- 
munity. Intimate contact with Trinity Lutheran 
Church was maintained by faculty and students of 
Lutheran faith, while for those of other Protestant 
denominations, the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Christian churches in Carthage were available 
as places of worship. 


Improved facilities for study in classroom and 
laboratory and in the library came in due course. 
Books numbering several hundred, many of them 
gifts from friends and members of the faculty, were 
acquired. Interested members of the faculty also 
gave of their time and money to build bookshelves for 
the library and to construct and improvise laboratory 
equipment. The reading room was supplied with cur- 
rent periodicals, newspapers, and other reading mat- 
Leu: 

Through its student organizations, the college 
aimed to provide for the young people in its care an 
important part of their education. Oldest and best 
known were the two literary societies, Cicero and 
Galileo, to one of which students were expected to 
belong. The programs of the societies included what 
were termed rhetorical exercises, such as orations, 
declamations and essays presented by members at 
their regular meetings. Since rhetoricals were re- 
quired work for which college credit was given, the 
faculty, backed by the board, insisted that students 
who did not belong to Cicero or Galileo and therefore 
did not perform in their rhetoricals should make up 
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this work in a special class meeting at the same time 
when the societies met and in charge of the professor 
of English. Members of the societies who were de- 
linquent in rhetoricals were required to make up their 
delinquencies at the same time and in the same man- 
ner. To many students who were affected by it, this 
rule of the college was very distasteful. Especially 
does it seem, was this true of those who were not in 
sympathy with the requirement as to rhetoricals.1 


Except for certain intervals, Carthage College 
since 1875 had supported an official student publica- 
tion. Known at first as the Carthaginian, it was 
managed mainly by the literary societies and super- 
vised by an editor-in-chief of the faculty. For a time, 
entire control of the paper was entrusted to the 
societies under a faculty editor. Under such arrange- 
ment, the Carthaginian was used by the college as an 
advertising medium and by the students for publish- 
ing the news. Incidentally, the paper furnished an 
opportunity for the budding forth of whatever literary 
and journalistic talent the student body afforded. 
Under a subsequent change in policy, the college paper 
was named the Collegian, and its control was entirely 
taken over by the faculty, four of whom were elected 
by that body to act as editor, associate editor, business 
manager and assistant business manager. Under 
this arrangement, possibility for student participation 
in its management apparently did not exist and in the 
circumstances, the Collegian could hardly have been 
called a student publication. 


Day by day, life on the campus did not afford 
much time for idleness for the serious student. A nor- 
mal weekly schedule consisted of eighteen or twenty 
periods of class recitation and lectures. In addition, 
there was attendance at chapel and at literary socie- 


1. In an annual report to the board, President Dysinger 
informed the trustees that some students, because of their dis- 
like of this requirement, had left college before the close of 
the term. Record of the Trustees, pp. 228-29. 
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ties. Class periods were fifty-five minutes. They 
began at eight in the morning and continued except 
for a fifteen-minute interval for chapel until noon. 
Afternoon classes began at one-fifteen and might last 
until four or later. When not in classes, resident stu- 
dents were expected to be in their rooms in the dormi- 
tories. Non-resident students must be in the waiting 
room. 

During the Tressler administration, the scholastic 
year of two terms of seventeen and one-half weeks 
each was broken by only three holidays. The daily 
routine, however, was set aside to allow an occasional 
day off when permission might be given students to 
visits points away from Carthage.1 Under following 
administrations, the school year was lengthened to 
thirty-seven weeks of three terms, but included a 
Christmas vacation of about two weeks. Evidently, 
the desire to escape the restraints of campus life at 
times was strong. Cases of students absenting them- 
selves from the college without permission to go to 
nearby towns called for repeated disciplinary action. 
Violation of a rule forbidding students to be present 
at gatherings where certain “questionable amuse- 
ments” were engaged in likewise received attention 
from the faculty. 


Most men of the student body at one time or an- 
other may have had something like a sentimental in- 
terest in the building on the campus which sheltered 
the fair co-eds. The west dormitory, was not partic- 
ularly attractive. It did not have many conveniences 
and comforts. But it had a parlor or drawing room with 
suitable furnishings, where the young ladies might 
receive and entertain their gentlemen friends and 
other callers, on Friday evenings from seven to nine. 
As visitors were permitted at no other time except 
by special permission, one may understand why it was 


1. Such permission was granted for some years in Sep- 
tember shortly after college opened. The students were given 
a day off to visit the Iowa State Fair in Keokuk. 
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that on Friday evenings especially the west dormitory 
became the campus mecca for male visitors. Over 
the many paths which led to its portals hastened eager 
young men who looked forward to their weekly calls 
at the dormitory. While there, they were under the 
more or less furtive observation of the matron in 
charge.1 


Student energies, when not applied to normal 
study and other regular activities, were as apt as not 
to overflow into other channels than those planned by 
the college. For the want of more constructive things 
to do, such as football, basketball and other sports, 
students engaged in pranks of a more or less inoffen- 
Sive nature. These student pranks afforded “much 
fun to the perpetrators” but were a “thorn in the flesh 
of the professors.’’2 


The college campus was the center of much ac- 
tivity when the concluding graduating exercises were 
held. For several weeks in advance, faculty and stu- 
dents were making preparations for this event. All 


1. The west dormitory was better furnished and kept in 
better condition than the dormitory for men which had poor 
furnishings and was badly in need of repair. Weekly visits 
at the dormitory by men students at times inspired poetic 
comment as the following lines appearing in the Carthaginian 
bound volume, 7-8, November, 1885, p. 36 will show— 

A senior went to the ladies’ hall 

To make his usual weekly call. 

They sat engaged in meditation, 
Suddenly she asks, ‘“‘What’s osculation?”’ 
The solemn senior bent his head, 
“That’s osculation, Ma’am,”’ he said. 

2. The ringing of the college bell in the dead of night 
disturbed at times the slumbers of the faculty. Commenting 
on this nocturnal prank, Doctor Bartholomew called to mind 
that the faculty would rush up to the bell room, only to fail 
in their attempt to apprehend the culprits. They discovered 
no one there but the bell kept on ringing. ‘‘One night,’ he 
tells us, “the students captured a poor old horse that was 
quietly grazing on the campus and managed to get it up four 
flights of stairs into one of the recitation rooms. One night 
they carried an old abandoned hearse from down town to the 
upper floor of the college building and rigged it up in great 
style. Sometimes they would hang certain individuals in effigy 
from the limb of a tree. It was hazardous for any professor 
to become just a little too exacting or autocratic.’ Historical 
Sketch, pp. 5-6. 
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graduates, whether from the college, the academy, or 
the normal department, were required to prepare ora- 
tions on assigned topics to be delivered on Commence- 
ment day. Seniors who planned to enter the oratori- 
cal contest for the Tressler prize and juniors getting 
ready to participate in the contest for the best essay 
presented by one of their class, were busy at work on 
their master pieces.1 


The year 1895 was a milestone in the history of 
the college. It marked a quarter century of progress 
for a liberal arts college situated in the great American 
Middle West engaged in training its students for 
Christian service and leadership.2 Since its first 
graduating class in 1875, one hundred and forty-five 
students were graduated from the college proper. 
In this company of young people who went forth from 
Carthage College were to be found a college president, 
five missonaries in the foreign field, nineteen ministers, 
six doctors, five lawyers. Nine became teachers and 
educators. The rest was made up of farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers and housewives.4 The years they 
spent on the campus of Carthage College undoubtedly 
helped to mold the lives of these young Carthaginians. 


1. A synopsis of addresses given at Commencement by 
members of the graduating class usually appeared in the last 
issue of the Carthaginian. Bound Vol. 7-8, Maye 1885, pp. 
156-160; May, 1886, pp. 155-56. 

Ze The anniversary was featured by the publication of a 
souvenir of Carthage College and the city of Carthage edited 
by A. W. O’Harra, a copy of which was made available through 
the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Bell of Carthage. 

3. There were four teachers, two principals of high 
schools, one superintendent of schools, and two college pro- 
fessors. 

4. These included four farmers, two merchants, two bank- 
ers and one manufacturer. 


CHAPTER IV 


PROGRESS, MATERIAL AND 
CULTURAL 


Ci the opening of the fall term in 1895, Carthage 
College entered upon the second quarter century 
of its history. A new administration was about to 
take over. At its meeting in May, the board had 
unanimously elected to the presidency the Reverend 
J. M. Ruthrauf to succeed Dr. Dysinger, who had re- 
signed after seven years of service. The new head 
of the college, having remained at his pastorate in 
Dixon during the summer, arrived in Carthage in early 
September to begin his duties. 


President Ruthrauf and his board had before them 
an offer of financial aid for the college that was at 
once a present challenge and a promise of a better 
future. Under the terms of his proposition as ac- 
cepted by the board, Mr. Henry Denhart, banker of 
Washington, Illinois, and member of that body, agreed 
to give the sum of ten thousand dollars to Carthage 
College, this gift to be made on certain conditions. 
The conditions in substance were that the churches 
of the supporting synods would pay all indebtedness 
of the college; in addition that the synods raise enough 
money to create a productive endowment including 
present endowment of fifty thousand dollars; that the 
citizens of Carthage and vicinity provide funds to 
improve the college building by means of modern 
heating and lighting systems. They were also to 
build a new dormitory equipped with modern con- 
veniences for which they were to hold a lien on 
the property so improved for the money expended 
until the synods had fully complied with the condi- 
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tions they agreed to undertake.1 A total of not less 
than ten thousand dollars was to be spent on these 
improvements. 

When Mr. Denhart’s offer was made, the college » 
was in debt between fifteen and sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, of which more than four thousand was owed on 
professors’ salaries. The present productive endow- 
ment was valued at about thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand. To meet its salary obligations and other “‘press- 
ing indebtedness,” the board of trustees voted to bor- 
row twenty-five hundred dollars from the Hancock 
County National Bank for six months. Practically the 
entire proceeds of the loan went to pay back salaries, 
notes being given the faculty for the remaining unpaid 
portions of their salaries. When the note held by the 
bank fell due, the college board being without avail- 
able resources, exerted its persuasive power on the 
bank to renew the loan for another six months and 
on the faculty to accept new notes from the college 
in place of the ones they held.2 Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Denhart’s proffered financial aid must 
have seemed like a message from on high. 


The several supporting synods held special sessions 
and all took favorable action with respect to the Den- 
hart proposition. When, therefore, President Ruth- 
rauf paid his first visits to the churches in the synods 
of Northern Illinois, Central Illinois, and Iowa, he met 
with encouraging response. “There has probably not 
been a time since Doctor Tressler’s death,” he said on 
returning from his visits, ‘when the synods have been 
so perfectly united and so closely drawn toward the 
college as at present. Nearly all, if not all, the ani- 
mosities of the past have been allayed.’’3 


1. To meet immediate financial needs, Mr. Denhart 
agreed to pay twelve hundred dollars annually for two years 
for the support of the college. The above named conditions 
were to be completed within two years from June first, 1895. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Synod of Central Illinois, p. 14. 

2. Record of the Trustees, p. 299. 

3. Record of the Trustees, p. 294. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


During the next two years, President Ruthrauf 
spent much time canvassing the constituent territory 
of Carthage College. He was unable, however, because 
of unfavorable business conditions which affected se- 
verely the agricultural prosperity of the country, to 
consummate the campaign before the two years’ limit 
was to expire. Accordingly, Mr. Denhart consented 
to extend the time for meeting the terms of his offer 
to June, 1900. He further consented to continue to 
pay the interest on ten thousand dollars toward cur- 
rent expenses of the college until the time set for com- 
pleting the endowment campaign. With returning 
economic prosperity among farmers, made evident by 
rising prices of grain and livestock, the president 
decided upon a thorough recanvass of the churches. 
In the course of this itinerary, he revisited practically 
every congregation in the Iowa, Northern, Central, 
and Southern Illinois synods and for good measure, 
he included in his visitations several churches of the 
Wartburg synod. In consequence, President Ruthrauf 
was enabled to report to the board that he had raised 
about twenty-eight thousand dollars in cash and 
pledged subscriptions. This sum, it is true, fell con- 
siderably short of the goal. For the sum that re- 
mained to be collected, he therefore proposed that 
most of it, or about fifteen thousand, be secured from 
the General Synod in the east.1 


Previous appeals for aid, whether made in person 
or by correspondence with Lutherans in the east, 
yielded only meager results. President Ruthrauf 
therefore urgently recommended that through the 
General Synod an appeal be made to the Board of 
Education for a yearly grant of two thousand dollars 
for the next biennium; and that the Board on its part 
assume fifteen thousand of the sum still required to 


1. Record of the Trustees, p. 381. 
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complete the Denhart offer. The board of trustees 
in reply resolved to endorse the president’s recommen- 
dation and appointed those of its members who were 
delegates to the next meeting of the General Synod, 
as a committee with President Ruthrauf as its chair- 
man to lay before that body the appeal of the college 
for aid.1 


In the meantime, what were the citizens of Car- 
thage and vicinity doing to fulfill their obligation? 
Under the direction of a citizen’s committee of promi- 
nent men and women of Carthage, a canvass for mon- 
ey had been started.2 But bad economic conditions 
among local farmers and business men prevented an 
intensive prosecution of it as planned. However, by the 
summer of 1898 as a result of efforts of leading citi- 
zens aided by President Ruthrauf, more than one-half 
of the required sum to be furnished by them was re- 
ported to have been raised. By September of the next 
year so vigorously was the campaign pushed, that an 
audit of the records of the citizens’ committee showed 
that Carthage and vicinity had oversubscribed their 
required amount.3 


The attention of constituents of the college was 
riveted on the outcome of the prolonged canvass as 
the deadline for its termination drew near. The citi- 


1. The board justified, its action by declaring “that Car- 
thage College occupies a territory peculiarly her own which 
cannot be adequately served by any other General Synod col- 
lege.”’ Record of Trustees, p. 382 and p. 390. 


2. The committee, as constituted in May, 1896, consisted 
of Dr. EK. M. Robbins, Thomas J. McMahan, C. G. Clark, Col. 
John Elder, A. W. O’Harra, O. F. Berry, W. C. Carleton, S. H. 
Ferris, Edw. Cherrill, Charles S. DeHart, J. W. Williams, Mrs. 
Julia Ferris, Mrs. W. C. Hooker, Mrs. W. K. Hill, and Mrs. C. B. 
Newcomer. As reported in September, 1889, the committee in- 
cluded Dr. Robbins, Thos. J. McMahan, C. G. Clark, Col. El- 
der, A. W. O’Harra, Gilbert Tillspaugh, S. H. Ferris, Edw. 
Cherrill, M. P. Berry, C. S. Dehart, J. W. Williams, Mrs. Ferris, 
Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Hill, and Mrs. C. B. Newcomer. Report 
on Endowment Debt and Contingent Fund of Carthage Col- 
lege, September 28, 1899. Record of Trustees, opp. p. 403. 

3. Signed statement of Auditing Committee, Adam A. 
Krape and Duane Pennock. September 22, 1899, Record of 
Trustees, p. 403. 
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zens’ committee, having made sure that Carthage had 
succeeded in reaching its quota, before paying over 
the money, appointed a sub-committee of three of its 
members, to determine if the synods on their part had 
been successful in obtaining the sums needed to satisfy 
their obligations. In its report, the sub-committee 
stated that in addition to the fifty thousand dollars of 
endowment to be raised, the synods must produce a 
college indebtedness fund of about thirteen thousand 
dollars. It was the judgment of the committee, after 
examining the notes, mortgages, bonds, real estate, 
and subscriptions held by the college, that the synods 
were still short by several thousand dollars of the re- 
quired sum of sixty-three thousand dollars.1 


In his report to the board of trustees on Septem- 
ber 29, President Ruthrauf by means of figures from 
his records was able to show, however, that with the 
help of the district synods and the gift from the Gen- 
eral Synod, the college had succeeded in fully meeting 
the conditions of Mr. Denhart’s offer. He announced 
these gratifying results “with a profound sense of 
gratitude to God for His guidance and blessing, upon 
the work undertaken with so much fear and anxiety 
four years ago.’’2 


Some immediate material benefits were now made 
possible. Under the supervision of a committee of 
citizens in codperation with the college administra- 
tion, the main college building was renovated and 


1. On the sub-committee were M. P. Berry, T. J. McMahan, 
Charles S. DeHart. Record of Trustees, opp. p. 408. 

2. Estimates given by the sub-committee in its report and 
those submitted by President Ruthrauf differed in several 
particulars. According to the committee, the endowment was 
set at $42,256, debt and contingent fund at $4,152.50, making 
a total of $46,309.26 endowment. To this was added the $10,- 
000 gift from Mr. Denhart, making a total of $56,309.26 as 
against the required sum of $63,035.98. 

President Ruthrauf placed endowment at $46,769.75, debt 
and contingent fund at $16,316.22, making a total of $63,085.97. 
Since the debt and contingent fund amounted to $16,316.22 to 
offset the college debt of $13,085.98, he recommended that the 
surplus of $3,230.24 be transferred from this fund to the $46,- 
769.75 to raise endowment to the required $50,000. 
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equipped with electric lights. A modern steam heating 
system was also installed. The college grounds were 
improved. Plans for the erection of a women’s dormi- 
tory on the west side of the campus were carried 
through. Such an improvement was an extreme 
necessity since the old west dormitory for women had 
been destroyed by fire. After the loss of this build- 
ing, women students not residing in Carthage were 
obliged to live in private homes in the city.1 Con- 
struction of the new dormitory began during the sum- 
mer of 1901, and was completed in time for occupa- 
tion in the fall of that year. The new two-story struc- 
ture, appropriately named after the Washington bank- 
er and beneficiary of the college, made a valuable addi- 
tion to the improvements on the campus. The first 
Denhart Hall was electrically lighted and steam-heated 
and provided attractive and comfortable accommoda- 
tions for about thirty students. 


President Ruthrauf did not remain to enjoy the 
benefits which accrued to the college from his labors.2 
Upon retiring from the presidency, he was succeeded 
by the Rev. F. L. Sigmund, who was elected to the 
vacant post on September 25, 1900, at a special session 
of the board.3 From personal knowledge of condi- 
tions as they existed at Carthage College, the new 
college president, it seemed, formed certain rather 
definite impressions as to the future needs of the in- 
stitution. While it seemed to him that the citizens 
of Carthage and the supporting synods had mani- 
fested a friendly, loyal spirit to the college, this was 
not true of the Lutheran church at large. Leaders 
in the General Synod, mindful of the college’s location 


1. The same situation was true of the men who since the 
East Dormitory had been condemned as unfit for further use, 
were forced to find living quarters in Carthage. 

2. He resigned to accept the presidency of Wittenberg 
College. ; . 

3. Mr. Sigmund was not a stranger in Carthage. He had 
been pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church since May, 1899, and 
was therefore personally known to the faculty and students 
of the college. ‘ 
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in a small rural community, quite remote from the 
center of the Lutheran constituency in the west, were 
apparently convinced that the “experiment” at Car- 
thage would not succeed. Unless moved to change 
their opinions, the college need hardly look to them 
for further encouragement and support. 


The new president, however, confidently believed 
that financial assistance from the Lutheran Church 
at large was indispensable to the continued growth of 
the institution. Strengthened by such convictions, 
President Sigmund attended the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod at Des Moines in 1901 and was successful 
in securing from the Board of Education a larger 
appropriation toward the current needs of the college. 
At the next general convention in Baltimore in 1903, 
the board again voted to grant the same sums to Car- 
thage for another two years. The college as a result 
received from this source during the years 1901-04 a 
total of nine thousand dollars toward current budget 
and an additional five thousand for endowment.1 


Nevertheless the first years of this administration 
were burdened with annual deficits and increasing in- 
debtedness. For this condition, augmented costs at- 
tendant on expanding educational activities of the col- 
lege seemed mainly responsible.2 Yet if the new pro- 
gram of expansion were to go forward, the college 
must have larger financial resources at its command. 
It must have more productive endowment. In the 
full conviction that these things were sorely needed, 
the president approached Mr. Denhart with an urgent 
request for help. Early in 1903, while visiting at the 


1. This aid was made possible by an amendment to the 
report of the Board of Education introduced by President Sig- 
mund and accepted by the convention. Under its terms, the 
amendment directed “the board to pay the treasurer of Car- 
thage College one-third of the receipts from the apportionment 
during the next biennium of which $2,000 should be paid annu- 
ally into the Contingent Fund and the rest applied to the 
endowment subscriptions of the General Synod.” F. L. Sig- 
mund, Carthage College 1900-1909, p. 1. 

2. Fortunately, Mr. Denhart agreed to underwrite these 
deficits. 
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home of the Washington banker, he plied his host for 
a gift of one hundred thousand dollars to be added to 
the permanent endowment of Carthage College. Find- 
ing him not unresponsive, President Sigmund was en- 
couraged to meet with him several more times to press 
the matter under consideration. Finally, on May 
sixth, at a meeting of the financial committee of the 
board of trustees, the great benefactor of Carthage 
College submitted his second major proposition of aid 
for Carthage College. It may be summarized briefly 
under three heads. First, he would give toward the 
current expenses of the college, five thousand dollars 
annually for five years, on the condition that the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Lutheran Church continue to make 
its annual contribution toward the same object. Sec- 
ond, on or before June first, 1908, he would give to 
the college endowment the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, this on condition that the college in that 
time add a like amount to the same fund. Third, Mr. 
Denhart agreed to pay one-half of the cost of a build- 
ing to be erected by Carthage College not to exceed 
twenty thousand. These terms were accepted by the 
college board and by the General Synod at its biennial 
meeting in Baltimore.1 


A memorable campaign for funds to meet Mr. 
Denhart’s second offer to Carthage College ensued. 
Before the campaign had begun, that generous man 
of vision opened his purse and gave freely to various 
activities of the college in need of financial assistance.2 
One-half of the money needed to build the new gym- 
nasium was given by him. Subscriptions covering the 
rest of the cost of this eleven thousand dollar two- 
story brick structure were obtained mainly through 


1. From a memorandum by President Sigmund dated May 
6, 1903. F. L. Sigmund, Carthage College, 1900-1909, p. 1. 


2. Besides paying the deficits of the college, Mr. Denhart 
donated money to improve the library and the biological and 
chemical laboratories. Seventh Annual Convention Synod of 
Central Illinois. Report Board of Trustees, Carthage College, 
pe26. 
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the personal solicitations of a field secretary employed 
for that specified purpose.1 


Faced with the greatest challenge thus far in its 
history, Carthage College prepared itself to meet it. 
Contacts made with the General Synod and the east 
might now stand the college in good stead. If turned 
to and carefully cultivated, might these contacts not 
be made important sources of funds? It was Presi- 
dent Sigmund’s certain belief that the Denhart offer 
could be completed only with the aid of generous con- 
tributions from friends of Christian education in the 
General Synod outside of college territory. To them, 
the college must look for its mainstay. The experi- 
ence of Carthage in its four years’ effort to raise 
money for the first Denhart offer, as well as the recent 
drive for funds for the new gymnasium, confirmed 
him in this conclusion. 


More than a year was consumed with the pre- 
liminary spade-work to be done before the campaign 
could be put into full swing. By 1904, the concerted 
efforts of those engaged in this crucial canvass began 
to tell. Several men of means in the east when ap- 
proached came forward with large gifts.2 Through 
the personal work of the president, the General Synod 
in convention at Sunbury, Pennsylvania, in June, 1907, 
voted a grant of twenty-five thousand dollars to the 
college endowment and gave its notes for that sum to 
be executed as of May first, 1908.3 


The several supporting synods undertook with 


1. This was the Reverend A. B. Shrader, a graduate of 
Carthage College. Acting in the capacity of its field secre- 
tary, Mr. Shrader raised most of the money to complete the 
conditions of the Denhart offer. Having finished his mission, 
he gave up his position in 1905 and returned to active ministry. 

2. Mr. William Pore of Pittsburgh, a member of the 
Board of Education of the General Synod, gave $25,000. Mr. 
John C. Martin gave $10,000 toward establishing a professor- 
ship in English Bible. Acting through his secretary, Andrew 
Carnegie agreed to give $20,000 toward erecting a science 
building, the gift being made contingent on the satisfactory 
completion of the fund required by the Denhart offer. 

3. Carthage College 1900-1909, p. 3. 
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enthusiasm to do their share. The Synod of Northern 
Illinois pledged itself for ten thousand, the synods of 
Central Illinois and Iowa each subscribed five thousand 
dollars. Notes for these sums were executed by the 
synods as of May first, 1908.1 


The campaign reached its full intensity in its last 
year. By that time, about one-half of the total sum was 
reported to have been subscribed.2 President Sigmund 
was relieved of all administrative and teaching duties 
at the college so that he might devote himself unre- 
servedly to the campaign now entering its last stage. 
He was apparently under great physical strain as he 
traveled about and in the spring of 1908 narrowly 
escaped having a nervous breakdown.3 In order to 
bring the campaign to a successful conclusion, the 
Board of Education of the General Synod met in Car- 
thage on May 19, 1908 and put on an intensified drive 
for funds. People in Carthage were urgently solicited. 
‘Letters and telegrams asking for gifts to the endow- 
ment were addressed to many who might be expected 
to help the college attain its goal. The results were 
egratifying.4 The closing days of the canvass brought 
in belated contributions of a thousand dollars and 
less. On the first day of June, the college treasurer 
could report he had received in subscriptions and cash 
an amount somewhat more than the required sum. 

Although the college had met the conditions for 


1. At their annual meetings in 1906, the Iowa and Central 
Illinois Synods resolved each to raise $15,000 for the endow- 
ment. But owing to the panic of 1907, neither body felt it 
could safely pledge itself for so large an amount. Carthage 
College, 1900-1909, p. 4; Fifty-fourth Annual Convention, Synod 
of Iowa, 1909, p. 34; Sixty-third Annual Convention, Synod of 
Central Illinois, 1908, p. 12. 

2. “The work has been going on so quietly and system- 
atically,’’ commented the Carthage Republican, “that a great 
public showing has not been made but the tangible results are 
in evidence of a careful and statesmanlike campaign in the 
field of finance that Carthage College might live and grow, 
and President Sigmund’s name will not be written small in the 
history of Carthage College when the record is written up.” 
April 10, 1907. 

3. Letter, December 19, 1943. 

4. Sigmund, Carthage College, 1900-1909, p. 4. 
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the new endowment in full by June, 1908, no formal 
settlement of the matter was made until January 19 
of the following year when at a special session of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Denhart accepted the funds, 
pledged and paid. For some time prior to this, ac- 
cording to the president, a movement against him had 
developed among some members of the board. As 
early as May 28 as the campaign was about to close, 
the trustees by a close vote decided to ask him for 
his resignation to be effective in August. But when 
the time arrived, the board voted not to accept his 
resignation.1 Later, however, Doctor Sigmund was 
told by a member of the board “that there would be 
no settlement until his irrevocable resignation was 
in hand to take effect in May, 1909.” Whereupon he 
decided to tender his resignation to a mutual friend 
on the board as “‘a guarantee of good faith” and there- 
by cleared the way for the board’s action at its meet- 
ing the following January. Not long after this, Doctor 
Sigmund gave up the presidency and left Carthage 
immediately to accept a position in New York City.2 
In September at the request of a board member, he 
obligingly furnished information desired by the Carne- 
gie people to make certain that the Denhart endow- 
ment conditions had been satisfied before making 
their contribution to Carthage College toward the 
erection of a new science building. 

When the Sigmund administration closed, Car- 
thage College came into possession of an endowment, 
including both old and new, of approximately a quar- 
ter million dollars. Of the new endowment of two 
hundred thousand, Mr. Denhart gave half, the other 
half or one hundred thousand came chiefly from 
donors residing in eastern states. Including the gift 


1. The first vote on May 28, 1908, was seven to six. On 
August first, the board with all members present voted eight 
to seven against accepting President Sigmund’s tendered res- 
ignation. Sigmund, Carthage College, 1900-1909, p. 4. 

2. He became secretary of the Extension Department of 
the Bible Training School of New York City. Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention of Synod of Iowa, 1909, p. 39. 
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of the General Synod, not less than sixty thousand 
dollars were contributions from eastern sources. The 
dependence of the college on these contributions out- 
side of its own constituency was thus made evident. 
Had it not been for this assistance, the money to com- 
plete the new endowment, as President Sigmund fore- 
saw, would probably not have been raised.1! 


THE BROADENING LIBERAL ARTS 


During the Ruthrauf and Sigmund presidencies, 
an expansion of the liberal arts program at Carthage 
College was in progress. In the college itself, depart- 
mental lines were being reshaped. Some departments 
were being consolidated into larger ones. Some were 
divided into two or more smaller units. In some in- 
stances, courses of study relating to a certain field 
or subject were transferred from one department to 
another.2 One or two entirely new departments were 


1. Reflecting on the difficulties experienced in the course 
of the endowment campaign from a perspective of forty years, 
Doctor Sigmund wrote, ‘While the faculty and instructors 
were qualified for their work in the classroom, and many 
passed on to distinction to other institutions in later years, 
none of us had any administrative experience or preparation 
for the campaign to secure funds to meet Mr. Denhart’s offer. 
We had no precedents to guide us in laying the plans for so- 
liciting funds. No institution of the Lutheran Church had 
ever undertaken to secure such an increase of funds as we 
were trying to accumulate. It is true that before our cam- 
paign was completed several other Lutheran colleges had 
started similar undertakings even on a larger scale, but I 
believe ours was the first and the largest fund for buildings 
and endowment to be accumulated by 1909. Carthage College, 
1900-1909, pp. 4-5. 

2. In 1899-1900, the department of Mental and Moral 
philosophy and a department of Biblical History and Criticism 
were added. The department of history was expanded to in- 
cude courses in social science. In 1901-1902 appeared the 
department of ancient languages in which were included Latin 
and Latin literature and Greek and Greek literature. In 1903- 
1904, the department of Romance languages including French, 
Spanish, and Italian was discontinued and a department of 
French language and literature substituted, the courses in 
Spanish and Italian being dropped. In 1904-05, the depart- 
ment of mathematics and astronomy was changed to Mathe- 
matics and Physics, the last named courses being taken from 
the department of Natural Sciences which was divided into 
three parts, biology, chemistry, and geology. 
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created.1 New courses of study appeared every year, 
especially in such departments as those of the Ancient 
languages, English language, and literature, history 
and social sciences, and the natural sciences. 


Some of these new courses were added to the list 
of required subjects while others were placed on the 
expanding list of electives. In the freshman and soph- 
omore years of college, all courses, whether leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts, of Science, or of the Literature 
degrees, up to a total of eighteen hours a week were 
required. Beyond that number the student might be 
required by special faculty action to take elective 
work. Juniors and seniors, after completing their 
schedules of required courses, were permitted to 
choose from a liberal number of elective subjects. 
They might elect not merely to take courses leading 
to the degree for which they were aspiring. They 
were permitted to elect courses offered for the other 
degrees, provided these were not part of the students’ 
required studies. To guard against an abuse of the 
elective plan, the student when electing a certain 
course at the beginning of the year was expected 
to pursue certain cognate subjects for the next 
two terms as determined by the faculty. To a 
limited extent, the elective plan was made available 
to students in the academic and normal depart- 
ments. 


Both of these, the academy and normal depart 
ments, responded to the same urge for expansion re- 
flected in the college proper. The stated purpose of 
the academy continued to be first that of preparing 
students for admission to college and second to pro- 
vide opportunity for secondary education to those 


1. In 1908-09, a new department known as the Bible 
Training Department made possible by the John C. Martin 
Foundation was added. The purpose was to enable students 
of the college and academy to acquire a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible and to impart to young people intending to 
prepare for Christian work, a comprehensive system of train- 
ing. 
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unable to attend college. To serve the needs of either 
type of student, classical, scientific and literary courses 
of study were offered, upon the completion of which 
diplomas were granted. A business course was also 
offered for students desiring to supplement their sec- 
ondary training with “such practical studies as form 
the curriculum of a first class business college.” The 
academy was under the supervision of a principal 
assisted by members of the college faculty for its 
teaching staff.1 Student enrollment in the academy 
somewhat under the enrollment in the college prior 
to 1900, thereafter surpassed the number of college 
enrolled students.2 


The Normal department, as the third regular 
branch of Carthage College, offered courses intended 
to prepare students to qualify for three grade teaching 
certificates. One year’s work was required to qualify 
for the second grade certificate, two years’ for a first 
grade certificate while to meet the conditions for a 
state certificate, the applicant had also to complete 
the third and fourth years. As a supplement to the 
regular program of the department, a summer normal 
school was conducted, attended by many students and 
teachers. The term at first only four weeks long 
was extended to six weeks. The teaching force in- 
cluded the principal of the Normal department, one 
or two of the college faculty, the county superin- 
tendent of schools and superintendents from nearby 
city schools. In order to promote the health and en- 


1. After his return to Carthage College, Professor W.:K. 
Hill in addition to his teaching duties| in the college was prin- 
cipal of the academy until 1906-07. He was followed by Pro- 
fessor C. B. Newcomer, who held the principalship until his 
resignation in 1909. 

2. In 1908, the academy was made a member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its 
graduates now were eligible for admission to any institution 
having membership in that association. 


3. The summer normal drew support not only from Han- 
cock County, but from neighboring counties. In 1900, a tri- 
county summer session for teachers of Hancock, Adams, and 
Brown counties was held. 
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joyment of those attending, the summer school pro- 
gram in 1900 was broadened to include several activi- 
ties of extra-curricular nature. Out-of-door sports 
such as baseball, track events, tennis and golf were 
conducted under direction of one of the faculty. 
Contesting clubs or teams were organized. This 
novel feature was carried on each year and un- 
doubtedly added to the popularity of the summer 
normal. 


The tendency to expand in Carthage College was 
also noticeable in the special branches of study. Pre- 
viously, only three branches of a special nature, those 
of music, the commercial and the post-graduate were 
listed in the college catalogue. But after 1901, five 
special branches were open to students at Carthage 
College for which credit was given and diplomas 
and certificates of graduation were awarded. These 
were listed as the departments of music, art, elo- 
cution or expression, business college and physical 
culture. 


In the department of music, one of the primary 
special divisions, an enlarged plan of instrumental and 
vocal instruction, was made available. Graded courses 
in piano, voice and choral training constituted for 
several years the fundamental work in music. Begin- 
ning in 1901-02, students were given courses in piano 
and voice leading to graduation. Opportunities for 
instruction in violin and pipe organ under qualified 
teachers were soon offered. For the benefit of stu- 
dents wishing to prepare as teachers in public schools, 
a normal course in the theory and practice of public 
school music was given. The department encouraged 
its students to perform in public recitals. Those 
engaged in the study of voice and choral singing were 


1. Professor Newcomer was principal of the Normal de- 
partment from 1896-1902; Professor C. E. Rood was principal 
from 1902-03; Miss Ellen Baker held that position in 1903-04 
when the department was discontinued. 
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urged to become members of the choir at Trinity 
Church.1 


Of more experimental nature was the move to 
introduce instruction in art and domestic science. 
For several years in the earlier history of Carthage 
College, teaching in what was termed the Fine Arts 
such as painting, drawing, waxwork and needlework 
was provided. Eventually these courses were discon- 
tinued. Then, under President Sigmund, the study of 
art was revived for a time. In a studio in the main 
college building, a program in outline drawing, draw- 
ing from casts, painting, decorative designing, china 
painting and pyrography was conducted. Classes in 
outdoor sketching were also encouraged in the spring 
and fall months. These ventures in art instruction 
after passing through the hands of a succession of 
teachers and directors were abandoned.2 For one 
year, 1901-02, a domestic science department was in 
operation. It purported to give its students “an inter- 
est in and appreciation of home life, the family and 
communal life.” This the department aimed to ac- 
complish by means of courses in food preservation, 
laundry work, general cookery, housekeeping and a 
servant girls’ training course.3 


If necessary, sufficient precedent from the past 


1. The teaching personnel of this department underwent 
considerable change during the Ruthrauf and Sigmund ad- 
ministrations. Until 1901, Miss Laura Manier was teacher of 
piano and stringed instruments, Miss Susan M. Davidson, 
teacher of vocal culture. They were followed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Jones and Miss Emma P. Van Hooser, graduates of 
conservatories of music and teachers of voice and instrumental 
music. Their successors in 1902-03 were Miss Ella Stucken- 
berg and Miss Jean L. Hainline, both teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music. From 1903-04 to 1906-07, Mrs. Lutie A. 
Gunn taught these courses. In 1907-08, Miss Davidson returned 
to Carthage College. Two new appointments were Miss Minnie 
Siils and Luella F. Enzeroth, both teachers of piano. Miss 
Davidson and Miss Enzeroth remained after 1907-08. Mr. 
Albert C. Fischer for one year was teacher in violin. 

2. They were Miss Nellie M. Reaburn, 1901-02, Mrs. Ellen 
Dabney, 1902-03, Mrs. Lydia D. Smith, 1903-04, Miss Frances 
M. Beem, 1904-06, Miss Lillian Mathias, 1906-07. 

3. This transitory department was headed by Miss Maude 
E. Grau. 
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for establishing a commercial or business department 
at Carthage College could have been discovered by 
the Ruthrauf and Sigmund administrations. There 
had been such departments in the past but they were 
of unassuming description. They had offered only a 
few courses in bookkeeping, business arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and stenography. The business college es- 
tablished at Carthage in the fall of 1904, located in 
the Rams building in Carthage, went beyond every- 
thing of the kind hitherto undertaken. The new school 
advertised itself as a standardized institution, and was 
prepared to teach about everything that could be ex- 
pected of a business college of its kind. A mere listing 
of the course offerings seemingly left little to be de- 
sired.l The facilities of the school, it appeared, were 
designed for students of the academy rather than 
for those of college caliber; and more particularly, 
for students in the academy who wished to take 
only business training “without literary study.’ Com- 
mercial courses were grouped under a department 
termed the commercial department while under the 
shorthand department were included courses in short- 
hand and typing. During the first three years, the 
business college was well attended but in its fourth 
year which proved to be its last, it suffered a sharp 
drop in enrollment.2 


A very important and essential feature of the 
broadening liberal arts program at Carthage was that 
of physical education and expression. Due mainly to 
the lack of a gymnasium and suitable apparatus, at- 


1. Among earlier teachers of business courses at Car- 
thage were Miss Coloma Brownlee, shorthand and typewriting, 
Charles A. Weber, bookkeeping and penmanship, Fred H. Ott- 
man, the same subjects, Miss Anna V. Albree, Miss Miriam 
G. Bolles, both in stenography and typewriting, Clinton G. 
Foltz, bookkeeping and penmanship. Those in charge of the 
business college were Charles F. Heyde, principal, and E. L. 
Bechtel, assistant principal, 1904-06; Michael E. Davenport, 
principal, 1906-08. : 

2. The subjects taught were bookkeeping and business 
practice, arithmetic and rapid calculation, correspondence and 
letter writing, spelling, penmanship, shorthand, typing, and 
commercial law. 
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tention at first was given to promoting out-of-door 
sports, such as football and track athletics. For a 
time a field day was conducted as part of the spring 
Commencement exercises. The new facilities made 
possible when the first gymnasium was built inspired 
an interest in indoor activities. Indeed, student inter- 
est and participation in physical culture became more 
general.l To foster such interest an athletic associa- 
tion composed of students and faculty was organized. 


Formal instruction in physical culture was first 
provided during the administration of President Sig- 
mund when women instructors to teach both elocu- 
tion and physical culture were engaged.1 In 1905 
when the new gymnasium was completed and made 
available, separate instruction for men and women 
was begun. Under the guidance of two physical di- 
rectors, a certain amount of gymnastic exercise was 
required of all college and academy students. The 
director of physical culture for women continued to 
function as instructor in expression while the director 
for men served as athletic coach and taught in the 
academy. 


In addition to the new gymnasium, reputed to 
have been one of the finest in the Middle West for a 
school of the type of Carthage, the college was cred- 
ited as having excellent facilities for maintaining out- 
door sports. Chief among these was an athletic field 


1. The first gymnasium at Carthage was a frame build- 
ing measuring seventy-two by twenty-five feet. It was equip- 
ped with baths and dressing rooms and had all the necessary 
equipment for use at that time by classes in physical exercises. 
It was not substantially built and was closed from time to — 
time for repairs. Before it was converted into a gymnasium, 
the building was used as a dining room for men and an apart- 
ment for the chef and his family. 


2. Women instructors of these subjects in President Sig- 
mund’s time were Miss Mary A. Haley, 1901-02; Miss Ivah H. 
Patterson, 1902-07; Miss Belle Ratcliffe, 1907-08; Miss Jessica 
E. Royer, 1908-10. The first instructor in physical culture for 
men was C. A. Sundberg, 1905-06, succeeded by Carl Hendrick- 
son, 1906-07, and J. Arthur Baird who became instructor in 
physical culture for men and director of the gymnasium after 
1907. i 
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possessed of a cinder track, jumping and vaulting 
places, a quarter mile running track, a football field 
and a baseball diamond. Under supervision of the 
physical director, the regular college year was organ- 
ized into a balanced schedule of physical culture train- 
ing for students generally and sports and contests for 
those of the student body who were athletically in- 
clined. During the fall until Thanksgiving, football 
reigned supreme as the college sport and games were 
played with teams of other colleges.1 Then came the 
winter season of exciting basketball games scheduled 
with rival schools. In the spring, track athletics and 
baseball claimed foremost attention. Indoor and out- 
door track meets, some interclass, some intercollegiate 
were then held. These several events in their season 
were witnessed by enthusiastic fans who thrilled to 
the excitement aroused by these at times keenly com- 
petitive contests. 


It need occasion no surprise to note that the pro- 
cess of broadening the liberal arts at Carthage was 
attended by a mounting student enrollment. In 1901- 
02, total enrollment for the first time in twenty or 
more years crossed the two hundred mark. In 1905- 
06, it reached two hundred and fifty-six. One cause 
for this about which there can scarcely be any ques- 
tion was the enlarged curriculum offered in the regu- 
lar departments of the college and in the academy. | 
Another equally valid reason was the greater number 
of the so-called special branches open to students. 
More than one-half, and in some years nearly three- 
fifths, of the entire student body were interested in 
the special branches, chiefly music and the business 
college. Increased and better facilities for study in 
the form of libraries, laboratories and scientific collec- 


1. Carthage at times had athletic relations with a num- 
ber of other schools, among them being Lombard College, 
Illinois College, Monmouth and Knox Colleges and [Illinois 
Western State Normal. 
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tions also made an appeal.l The new gymnasium, 
the new athletic field, and in particular, opportunities 
to engage in competitive sports, or at least to join the 
cheering spectators on the side lines or in the bleach- 
ers, must have intrigued many young people into com- 
ing to Carthage. To this, we should add the drawing 
power of the older extra-curricular interests, the lit- 
erary societies, the Collegian, and the active and flour- 
ishing Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions.2 


Tuition charges and living expenses at Carthage, 
to quote the catalogues, were noticeably less than at 
other institutions offering similar opportunities for a 
liberal college education. Tuition rates, it is true, 
rose appreciably. Students in college after 1904-05 
were required to pay forty instead of thirty dollars a 
year, or thirteen fifty instead of ten dollars a term. 
Academy tuition rates remained the same. Students 
in the special branches also had to pay more for in- 
struction. The charges for twenty lessons in piano 
and voice were raised from ten dollars to fifteen, then 
to eighteen dollars. Charges for the same number of 
lessons in art and elocution or expression rose from 
ten to fifteen and five to fifteen dollars respectively. 
There were corresponding increases in tuition rates 
for courses in business. 

Living costs at Carthage College seemed to have 
varied but slightly over a period of time. Rates for 
rooms and board at Denhart Hall were very reason- 
able and remained so for some years. Men students 


1. The main library occupied the west side of the first 
floor of the main college building. It contained more than 
six thousand books and many pamphlets. The literary socie- 
ties had good collections of books. In the reading room, the 
standard current magazines and newspapers were accessible. 
The three laboratories were being made more serviceable for 
scientific observation and experimentation. 

2. Cicero and Galileo engaged in inter-society debates 
which seem to have stimulated much interest among students. 
Intercollegiate debate made its appearance for the first time 
at Carthage in 1908 when Carthage College debated with 
Christian University of Canton, Missouri. 
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found comfortable living quarters in private homes 
near the college for which they paid the same or less 
than the rates charged at the women’s dormitory. 


Limited opportunities for self-support to students 
in need of financial aid were available. Local business 
and. professional men as a rule employed several stu- 
dents at their stores and offices. Some were also em- 
ployed in homes in Carthage. Others worked to earn 
their expenses by doing janitor service in the college 
buildings and about the campus or by waiting on 
tables in the dormitory dining room. Several scholar- 
ships were also awarded each year by the college to 
deserving young persons desiring admission as college 
students. A scholarship which entitled the holder to 
attend Carthage College for one year tuition free was 
given each year to the member of the graduating class 
of the Carthage High School, receiving the highest 
average grade in scholarship for the year. A similar 
scholarship was conferred on the member of the senior 
class in the academy on the same conditions. Two 
more scholarships, one under the auspices of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the other spon- 
sored by the schools of Hancock County were awarded 
on the basis of competitive examinations. The stu- 
dent winning the first was privileged to attend Car- 
thage College for one year tuition free, the other con- 
ferred on the successful contestant the same privileges 
in the academy. 


During the administrations of President Ruthrauf 
and Sigmund, Carthage College actively promoted its 
student enrollment by means of publicity, advertising 
and personal solicitation of prospective students. 
In 1900, a souvenir containing descriptive matter with 
illustrations of Carthage College was published and 
distributed by the college in codperation with citizens 
and business men of Carthage. An attractive catalog 
of Carthage College with copious interior views of 
the college buildings and pictures of the campus was 
published in 1904-05. The college often purchased 
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advertising space in newspapers of nearby points, 
paying for the same by giving a year’s scholarship to 
some one selected by the paper. For many years, 
the presidents devoted part of their time soliciting 
both for students and for funds. Agents representing 
the college, often members of the faculty, were en- 
gaged as student canvassers during the summer 
months. The custom of permitting student groups 
to represent the college on tours to points within and 
outside of the state was also used for advertising pur- 
poses. From these student activities, the college un- 
doubtedly attracted much favorable attention not 
only in nearby points but in more distant parts.1 


i. These included for example, the tours of the Glee Club 
in the spring of 1908, during which concerts were given at Mt. 
Carroll, Polo, Freeport, Rockford and Washington, Illinois, 
and at Muscatine and Davenport, Iowa. Likewise, the victory 
won by the Carthage College debate team over Christian Uni- 
versity at Canton, Missouri, in the same year, was a contrib- 
uting factor. 


CHAPTER V 


“THE .COLEEGE WITH AN IDEAS 


The Hoover Presidency 


)\N the first day of August, 1909, there came to Car- 
WY thage the youngest man ever to be chosen to the 
presidency of the college. When Dr. H. D. Hoover 
became president, he was under thirty years of age. 
His previous experience as professor of practical the- 
ology, philosophy and sociology at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity was believed to have fitted him to a marked 
degree for the new responsibilities he was called upon 
to assume.1 There was much to encourage the youth- 
ful college head as he prepared to take up his presi- 
dential duties. Carthage College appeared to be in a 
strong financial position. It had just acquired a ma- 
terial increase in its endowment. It had a staff of 
competent and devoted instructors. Its enrollment 
seemed to be growing.2 The college could look for- 
ward also to the addition of another building to its 
existing physical plant valued at more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.3 


The college however made heavy demands on the 
time and strength of the new president. Like his pre- 


1. His election took place at a meeting of the board in 
June. 

2. Enrollment in the college itself increased slightly in 
the first five years of the Hoover administration. The great- 
est gain in number of students registered was in the special 
departments, especially in music. Total enrollment from 1909- 
10 to 1913-14 fluctuated considerably but registered some gain. 


3. The new science hall made possible by a gift of $20,000 
from the Carnegie Foundation was built and ready for use by 
September, 1912. It was built of brick, had two stories and 
a basement and was roofed with tiles. It housed the chemis- 
try, biology and physics departments. College Bulletins, Bd. 
Vol., 1896-1914 for bulletin 1912-13, p. 14. 
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decessors, his days and nights were filled with a seem- 
ingly unending round of duties. He regularly at- 
tended meetings of the synods, visited many high 
schools to solicit students and in the interest of the 
college preached in widely separated churches. To 
keep his numerous speaking engagements, Dr. Hoover 
had to travel almost continuously, regardless of the 
weather on long, wearisome train trips, by horse and 
buggy and when other means of getting about failed, 
he did not shrink from walking long distances if neces- 
sary to reach his destination. Back from his journeys, 
the strenuous college president turned to his volumi- 
nous correspondence, presided at faculty meetings, 
and conducted college classes in religion and philoso- 
phy. Thus he acted his part in that heroic epic of 
toil, sacrifice and hardship that has been the common 
lot of many presidents of small colleges.1 

The first notable achievement under President 
Hoover was the standardization of Carthage College. 
The movement began in the spring of 1914 when the 
faculty, realizing the advantages of an accredited in- 
stitution, adopted a plan to reorganize Carthage Col- 
lege so that it might meet the requirements of the 
North Central Association.2 The board of trustees 
voted its approval shortly after. In the fall of 1915, 
the supporting synods at their annual conventions 
unanimously favored the movement to standardize 
the college. The board meeting in special session in 
November authorized the college to add to its teaching 
staff, improve its equipment and make whatever 


1. Statement of source material on the History of Car- 
thage College. H. D. Hoover, pp. 1-2. 

The Carthage Republican for May 28, 1913, made this 
glowing comment—“‘Dr. Hoover came to the college when 
there were many problems to solve for the institution. He 
has solved many and to those which still remain a burden, he 
has adjusted himself with Christian patience. He has worked 
with a passionate energy that gave himself no quarter. Car- 
thage College was in his brain, his heart and his sinews. In 
all the ebb and flow of his college management, he has met 
success with modesty and defeat with sweetness. He has 
made good. May success attend his continued administration.” 

2. Record of the Faculty, 1913-26, p. 27. 
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changes were necessary to satisfy requirements of 
standardizing agencies.1 

During the winter of 1915-16, Carthage College 
was subjected to a reorganization which affected most 
of its instructional and administrative branches. Rep- 
resentatives of the state department of public instruc- 
tion and the registrar of the University of Illinois 
came to make an inspection. Apparently satisfied 
with their investigation, they announced that Car- 
thage would be classed as an “A” plus college, which 
was the highest rating given by the accrediting agen- 
cies.2 Under this rating, credits earned at Carthage 
could be transferred at full value to all universities 
and graduate schools in the country for undergrad- 
uate and graduate study. Moreover, students and 
graduates of Carthage College, since the school was 
fully recognized by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois, were entitled to certain privileges 
under the state law in securing county and state teach- 
ing certificates.3 

In order to fulfill one of the requirements of the 
accrediting bodies, Carthage had to bring its student 
enrollment in the college itself up to at least one hun- 
dred. ‘Through the efforts of a field representative 
or secretary, this was done and the total enrollment 
increased by about forty per cent.4 The presence of 


1. Record of the Trustees, 1916-32, p. 70. Mr. Denhart 
agreed to donate the money needed to pay the salaries of two 
additional members of the teaching staff, who were engaged 
to meet requirements for standardization. 

2. “A” plus was the highest of four ratings. It was given 
to schools which met fully all the criteria of a standard col- 
lege, among them being four years of one hundred and twenty 
semester credits for graduation. Only four other colleges in 
Illinois had “A” plus rating. 

3. AS a member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Carthage was also accepted into 
membership by the Federation of Illinois Colleges and the 
Association of American Colleges. 

4, The new secretary was the Rev. C. A. Sundberg, a 
graduate of Carthage College and Hamma Divinity School, 
and pastor at Ottumwa, Iowa. He was reported to have trav- 
eied more than fifteen thousand miles in Iowa, Missouri and 
IWinois in the interest of the college. Record of the Trustees, 
1916-32," p> 114% 
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so many students made the college campus seem like 
a bee hive of activity. The girls’ dormitory was 
filled to capacity. Classrooms and laboratories were 
crowded with students. The people of Carthage could 
not but feel the stir of so many young persons about 
them and the commercial club as an expression of 
appreciation gave a banquet to students and faculty 
at the opening of the school year of 1916-17.1 


~The benefits of standardization, however, were 
not to be had without a price. Many new books for 
the library and much expensive equipment for the 
laboratories had to be secured.2 Increased student 
enrollment also helped to boost the cost of adminis- 
tration Conclusive beyond contradiction was the 
need of a new dormitory for women. Some provision 
for housing men students from out of town seemed 
also imperative. At its meeting in November, 1916, 
the board decided to adopt President Hoover’s recom- 
mendation for a girls’ dormitory and a building com- 
mittee was appointed.3 Mr. Denhart’s offer to the 
board at its meeting in January, 1917, to give $20,000 
toward the new building provided the college raised 
$15,000 was most encouraging and the trustees at 
once accepted “with deep gratitude.”’ 


But, owing to the sharp rise of building materials 
after the nation’s entrance into the war in April, 1917, 
the cost of constructing the dormitory exceeded 


1. Sixty-sixth Convention, Synod Northern Illinois, p. 54. 

2. The library had to have not less than ten thousand 
books in addition to public documents. Laboratory equipment 
in physics valued at not less than three thousand dollars, and 
in chemistry and biology not less than twenty-five hundred 
had to be secured to satisfy accrediting requirements. Record 
Trustees, p. 72. 

3. On the Committee were Henry Denhart, Chairman; 
Pence Herris, C,. J.cO;.Harra, H...A., Kingsbury, and..Dean- of 
Women, Letta Simmons. Ibid, p. 100. A new committee com- 
posed of President Hoover, chairman; Dean Hill, Dean Sim- 
mons, C. J. Driever, D. E. Mack, and C. A. Sundberg was later 
appointed. Ibid, p. 104. 
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original estimates.! In order, therefore, to provide 
sufficient funds for the undertaking, the board author- 
ized that the college borrow thirty thousand dollars 
by means of a bond issue.2 On this basis, construc- 
tion on the new Denhart Hall was begun and the 
work was pushed forward so energetically that by the 
summer of 1918, the building, a beautifully designed 
edifice of three stories with accommodations for a 
hundred and thirty girls, was completed. In Septem- 
er, it was dedicated with impressive ceremonies. 


Meanwhile, operating cost of the college, due to 
standardization, rose so sharply that in spite of care- 
ful economies by the business administration, the 
revenues of the institution soon proved to be seriously 
inadequate. Borrowings by the college to make up 
its annual deficits before long reached alarming fig- 
ures. Apparently the one sure solution to the prob- 
lem would be to increase the school’s productive en- 
dowment. President Hoover therefore urged the 
board to meet the difficulty in that manner. ‘Tt wili 
be necessary to increase the endowment of the insti- 
tution,” the president told the trustees, “‘and this be- 
comes increasingly important as the college grows 
and educational standards become more exacting.’’3 
Having anticipated that the next vital need of the col- 
lege would be for a larger endowment, Dr. Hoover had 
already appealed to the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for financial assistance. The appeals were with- 
out success but in order to clear the way for possible 
assistance from these agencies, the trustees adopted 


1. The entire cost of construction under the terms of the 
contract with E. S. Moore of Danville, Illinois, was placed at 
$70,000, or about $20,000 more than the outside limit set by 
Mr. Denhart when making his offer. He then raised his first 
offer substantially to cover part of the higher cost. Record 
of Trustees, p. 173. 

2. The board directed the issue of fifty-five bonds of five 
hundred dollar denomination and twenty-five at one hundred 
doliars with interest at six per cent and payable five years 
from date of issue, July, 1918. Ibid, p. 174. 

3. Record of the Trustees, p. 157. 
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a new constitution which permitted the board to re- 
organize itself as a self-perpetuating body through 
an assignment to it by the several supporting synods 
of their stock holdings and all privileges pertaining 
to them. Thereby, the college would be operating 
under a more up-to-date constitution and while still 
an institution of the Lutheran Church, by not being 
under immediate con- 
trol of the synods, 
would be in a better 
position to receive gifts 
from the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller founda- 
tions.1 


The board in May, 
1918) voted) =thatreut 
would give President 
Hoover its full backing 
in putting on a finan- 
cial campaign for the 
purpose of raising 
enough funds to add a 
substantial sum to en- 
dowment. The cam- 
paign was to be con- 
duted in conjunction 
with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Carthage HENRY DENHART 
College in 1920; and was to be known as the semi- 


1. The constitution adopted in 1916 provided for a board 
of not less than fifteen nor more than twenty-one members. 
They were classified by lot into four groups of equal number. 
The term of office of group 1 was to expire with the election 
of trustees in 1917, the terms of group 2 were to expire with 
the election in 1918, the terms of group 3 to expire with the 
election in 1919, and the terms of group 4 with the election in 
1920. Ibid, p. 88 ff. In order to rectify a misunderstanding 
among the synods which, while it lasted was embarrassing to 
the endowment campaign, the constitution was amended by 
the Executive Committee to provide that three-fourths of the 
trustees of Carthage College be Lutherans or active communi- 
cant members of Lutheran congregations of the U.L.C.A. 
Ibidj=p.2209: 
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Centennial campaign. To commemorate the occasion, 
the seven synods constituting the territory of the 
college were invited to hold their meetings jointly at 
Carthage that year and participate in the celebration.1 
The goal of the semi-Centennial endowment drive was 
at first set for two hundred thousand, but when Mr. 
Denhart came forward with an offer to give two hun- 
dred thousand dollars toward a permanent endowment, 
provided the college raised a like sum, the trustees en- 
thusiastically agreed to accept this proposition and 
raised the goal to four hundred thousand.2 In the 
words of President Hoover, Carthage College was to 
be “the recipient of the largest single gift ever offered 
to a college in our church.” 


But still greater things lay ahead. President 
Hoover had renewed his contacts with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The president of the General Education 
Board, Mr. Wallace Buttrick, with whom he had cor- 
responded, visited the college in person and met the 
administrative officers and faculty. Apparently, he 
was favorably impressed. Further negotiations with 
the General Board and the college resulted at length 
in the drafting of an agreement under which the board 
proposed to give Carthage College a total sum of one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars provided the 
college complied with the conditions set forth.8 What 


1. Record of the Trustees, p. 160. 

2. Ibid, p. 212... So that, operating deficits for the years 
1919-1920, 1920-21 and a probable deficit for 1921-22 might be 
provided for, the committee on the semi-Centennial drive was 
instructed to increase the sum for the college from $200,000 
to $275,000. On the committee were C. H. Boyer, chairman, 
and Director C. J. Driever, President Hoover, J. P. Hoveland, 
H. A. Kingsbury, the Rev. C. Knudten, the Rev. E. F. Krauss, 
the Rev. S. P. Long, the Rev. C. A. Naumann, the Rev. J. F. 
Seibert, E. J. Mosser, Otto Schulz, C. J. Tressler. 

3. The General Board proposed to give $100,000 toward a 
general endowment fund of $300,000 and $75,000 toward an 
endowment fund of $300,000 for raising salaries of teachers 
at Carthage. The money for the two endowment funds was 
to be raised by the college, but the board’s contribution might 
be included in the total sum of $600,000. Record of the Trus- 
tees, p. 248-52. The proposition was accepted by unanimous 
vote of the trustees of Carthage College in May, 1921. 
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a prospect now presented itself! What a vision of 
the greater Carthage of the future! Once the college 
began to realize the income from a total productive 
endowment of approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, possibilities undreamed of might soon be within 
the range of attainment. All this, of course, provided 
the campaign was carried through with success— 
and the college, after living through the stress and 
strain of a World War, could then make the difficult 
adjustment to follow. 


The war had brought the college face to face 
with a host of unforeseen conditions calling for wise 
decisions and timely action. Under a policy adopted 
by the faculty for their proper guidance, students were 
advised after war was declared to go on with their 
studies in college and complete their work for the 
year. The authorities made it clear, however, that if 
a student felt it necessary in the interests of his coun- 
try to enlist for military service, they would in such 
case stand ready to grant him full credit for work 
done in the current semester.1 As a constructive phase 
of its war program, the faculty decided upon a system 
of military training.2 By the end of the academic 
year 1917-18, a large percentage of the men had left 
college to enter military and naval service or to en- 
gage in farming and food production.3 By that time, 
however, the college board voted its approval of an 
important step recommended by President Hoover. 
This was that a military unit be established on the 
campus under a program announced by the War De- 
partment. Pursuant to this action of the board, the 
executive committee entered into a contract with the 


1. Record of the Faculty, 1913-26, p. 78. This policy was 
extended to include students who planned to engage in agricul- 
ture and food production as an aid in the war. Ibid, p. 79. 

2. Students who took up military training were to receive 
college credit. Ibid, p. 80. 

3. According to the college bulletins, by the summer of 
1918, a total of fifty-one men from Carthage College had 
joined the Army and eight had gone into,the Navy. Carthage 
College Bulletins, Bd. Vol., 1914-21. 
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government providing for military training to be set up 
at Carthage under what was termed a Student Army 
Training Corps. The unit was to be made up of at 
least one hundred able-bodied men students of from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age whom the college 
guaranteed to produce. The college also undertook 
to house and feed the men according to standards pre- 
scribed by the War Department and to furnish suit- 
able accommodations for military instruction and 
drill. The government on its part would furnish uni- 
forms, military equipment and supplies and pay the 
soldier students’ tuition.1 


Officially, the S.A.T.C. functioned from about Oc- 
tober first to the Armistice in November. Many things 
were done to prepare for it and many drastic adjust- 
ments were made necessary. Student enrollment at 
Carthage set anew record. For in addition to the one 
hundred and sixty men in the Army unit, there were 
a hundred and seventy men and women enrolled as 
regular college students. Conditions on the campus 
changed almost over night. The college with its 
hastily erected barracks looked much like a military 
camp.2 Men in khaki swarmed everywhere. They 
filled the classrooms, the laboratories and the mess 
room. Daily they were to be seen standing at atten- 
tion, or engaged in maneuvers under the vigilant eye 
of the lieutenant in command who barked out his 
orders. The sounding of reveille in the morning, and 
taps at night added to the military atmosphere. How 
strange and unreal this all seemed on the campus of 
Carthage College! 

The S.A.T.C. raised problems of health and 
morals of a perplexing nature. With these the col- 
lege authorities in codperation with the officers in 


1. Record of the Trustees, pp. 189-190. 

2. The dining room in old Denhart Hall was enlarged to 
provide a mess room. The men were in charge of two Army 
lieutenants whose headquarters were in the barracks erected 
immediately south of the gymnasium as quarters for the 
SARL Gx 
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charge wrestled hard. In a statement to the board, 
President Hoover later reviewed some of the condi- 
tions encountered. ‘Gambling, profanity, petty thiev- 
ing, destruction of property and other forms of mis- 
conduct,” he said, ‘“were permitted by the officers in 
charge to an extent that seemed to violate every col- 
lege ideal which more than a half century of effort 
had formulated.”’1 Diligent inspection and supervision 
of sanitary and health conditions were of course main- 
tained but in spite of these precautions, a severe at- 
tack of influenza complicated the work of the unit 
in its later stages. In order the better to cope with 
the epidemic, the first floor of the south wing of 
the new dormitory was turned into an infirmary for 
the treatment and care of influenza sufferers. To 
prevent the spread of the disease, the college was 
closed after the Armistice until after the first of the 
year. 


Following the termination of the 8.A.T.C. while 
the members of the unit were being mustered out, 
the college faculty acted promptly to get as many of 
the men as possible to remain in school. Conferences 
were held with them and the importance of going on 
with their studies as regularly enrolled college stu- 
dents was stressed. To encourage them, they were 
promised college credit for each month spent in mili- 
tary training and additional credit for work exclusive 
of such training.2 A committee of the faculty to evalu- 
ate military credits and report them to that body for 
its approval was set up. In this wise, a number of 
those in the unit, some of them proficient students, 
after being discharged entered Carthage College for 
the second semester of the year 1918-19. The saving 
of these young men as students was one of the real 
benefits realized by the college from its experience 


1. Record of the Trustees, p. 197. 
2. Faculty Record 1913-26, pp. 117, 120. 
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with the military unit.1 


As part of its postwar program, Carthage Col- 
lege as an accredited school was expected to keep 
abreast with new educational trends. It was to be 
expected that new departments in home economics 
and agriculture would be added. But as the financial 
means to make these additions did not exist, an appeal 
to the citizens of Carthage and Hancock County for 
the sumof $125,000 to establish these departments was 
therefore made. A campaign to raise the money was 
begun early in 1922. After it had continued for more 
than a year, the county campaign was declared by its 
promotors to have been brought to a successful close.2 
Carthage and Hancock County, it was reported at the 
time, had more than pledged their quota.3 As was 
later disclosed however, less than a half of the sum 
pledged was collected by the close of President Hoo- 
ver’s administration. And thus matters stood it ap- 
peared, until September 1927 when it was found neces- 
sary to resume the county campaign and raise the 
full amount of the quota in order to obtain the funds 
promised to the college by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion.4 

The Semi-Centennial endowment campaign took 
place during the time the county drive was on and. 
like the county drive, it was a long drawn out affair. 


1. While the college probably did not benefit financially 
from the S.A.T.C., the administration after several months of 
negotiations with the Government agents, succeeded in effect- 
ing a settlement of the claims held by the college for outlays 
incurred in construction and maintenance of the miiltary unit. 
The sum received from the Government was $16,750. Since 
President Hoover had not fully recovered from a sick Spell 
sustained during the S.A.T.C. period, much of the responsibility 
for concluding a settlement devolved on the college bursar, 
Mrs. W. C. Spielman, Dean Letta Simmons and Dean Hill. 
Record of Trustees, p. 207. 

2. The campaign was launched at a meeting of citizens 
in the Methodist Church of Carthage. Hancock County Jour- 
nal, January 18, 1922. Bd. Vol. 1922-23. Amounts pledged by 
faculty and students were reported to have totaled $15,000. 
Journal, January 25, 1922. 

3. The amount pledged was given at $125,302. Journal, 
January 8, 1923. 

4, Journal, September 15, 1927. Bd. Vol. 1927. 
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The churches on the college territory gave generously 
toward it, but collections were slow in materializing. 
Periodically, there were spurts of activity when cash 
collections on pledged subscriptions were vigorously 
pushed. In 1926, the year Dr. Hoover left the presi- 
dency, the treasurer of the endowment drive an- 
nounced that all of it but around fifteen thousand had 
been raised. To have raised so comparatively a small 
sum would not have been very difficult for to quote the 
board of trustees, its collection was “practically as- 
sured.”’1 The real obstacle in the way it now appeared 
was the heavy indebtedness of more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars standing against the college. 
In some manner, the institution must be entirely freed 
from this burden before it could come into full posses- 
sion of the new endowment money. 


Having advertised itself as the college with an 
ideal, Carthage College announced as its objective to 
that end the development of “truly cultured and re- 
fined ....men and women of pure and strong char- 
ater.” This ideal the college was better prepared to 
attain after it had become an accredited school. For 
under the standards of the accrediting authorities, 
Carthage was obliged to maintain not less than eight 
distinct departments with at least one full-time pro- 
fessor in each department. A professor must be a 
eraduate of a college of high grade and have completed 
graduate study equal to that required for a master’s 
degree at the University of Illinois. His weekly maxi- 
mum teaching load was fixed at sixteen hours. Reci- 
tation and laboratory sections were not to exceed 
thirty students. Other requirements were intended 
to provide for teachers ample library and laboratory 
facilities, and by no means of least importance, teach- 
ers were to be paid adequate compensation.! These 


1. The Treasurer’s report in January, 1926, showed that 
the total collected amount toward endowment reached $585,- 
747. Record of Trustees, p. 352. 
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standards, if held to, would in time tend to strengthen 
the teaching force.2 


Of the regular branches or departments at Car- 
thage, the college proper grew numerically during the 
Hoover administration while the academy in later 
years slipped more and more into the background. 
Owing to the decided falling off in student enrollment, 
there being only eight academy students in 1926-27, 
this time honored branch of instruction was discon- 
tinued.3 In the college itself, departmental organi- 
zation followed a more standardized pattern. After 
1916, there was as a rule more than the minimum 
number of eight full professorships and departments 
required by standardization. Usually there were nine, 
at times ten or eleven departments headed by a full- 
time professor. In the main, they followed the lines 
of departmental organization customary at present.4 


During the first years of the administration, the 
prevailing practice of granting three degrees was fol- 
lowed. These were the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Bachelor of: Literature degrees.6 In 
1914-15, only two degrees, the arts and the science, 
were offered. Candidates for these degrees had to 
take required courses in languages, English, mathe- 
matics, history and social science, a laboratory science, 


1. Carthage College Bulletins Bd. Vol., 1914-21; Record 
and Register 1915-16, pp. 5-6. 

2. If earlier faculties of Carthage College were compared 
with the faculties of the institution after it was accredited, it 
would be found that a larger proportion of those having the 
rank of professor were graduates of high ranking under- 
graduate colleges and had had the required type of graduate 
study. 

3. Record of the Trustees, 1916-32, p. 385. 


4. In 1916-17, there were nine departments in Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, English, Classics, Modern Languages, 
Education, Biology, History, and Social Science. In 1919-20, 
departments of Physics, Religious Education, Bible and Re- 
ligion were added. In 1921-22, a department of Home Eco- 
nomics was set up and in 1928, one in Agriculture. A tendency 
in most departments was to expand by adding new courses 
from year to year. 


5. Carthage College Bulletins, Bd. Vol., 1896-1914. 
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Bible study and enough elective courses in the four 
years to complete a total of one hundred and thirty 
credits. After 1918-19, it was possible to receive but 
one, the Bachelor of Arts, degree. In planning his 
course of study, the student grouped his subjects with 
special reference to a chosen major and two minor 
fields. This was done in consultation with some one 
of the faculty acting as his adviser. 


Carthage College from the time it was founded 
had steadfastly held to its tradition as a church-re- 
lated school. More and more were its students given 
opportunities for spiritual expression and uplift. For 
the benefit of students in general, the department of 
biblical instruction offered useful courses. For those 
intending to prepare for Christian service, there were 
courses designed to give more comprehensive training 
in Bible. Everyone was expected to be in chapel dur- 
ing the week and attend services on Sundays. ‘Trinity 
Lutheran continued to be the place of worship, especi- 
ally for students coming from Lutheran homes. Be- 
tween the other local churches and the college cordial 
relations were maintained. The fact that Trinity 
now had its own minister was of help to the college. 
He was accepted as the college pastor and as such 
filled an important mission for faculty and students 
alike.1 In listing the opportunities for religious cul- 
ture, the Christian associations must not be over- 
looked. Each held regular weekly devotional exer- 
cises and sent delegates each year to the Geneva Con- 
ference of College Students at Geneva. Practically 
the entire body of students were members and hence 
these organizations were potent influences for good. 
Other groups of students engaged in various kinds of 


1. Those who served as pastors at Trinity Lutheran were 
the Rev. C. W. Sifferd, 1901-05; the Rev. Jacob Yutzey, 1905- 
10; the Rev. S. N. Carpenter, 1910-13; the Rev. Jacob Diehl, 
1915-22, during part of which time he was absent as army 
chaplain, the Rev. Bruce Young, who came in 1924. The sec- 
ond, third and fourth in the order named also assisted at the 
college as members of the instructional staff. 
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social service such as, prison work and visiting in- 
mates of the county farm.1 

Carthage was always regarded by its constituents 
as a school for educating young people for the Lu- 
theran ministry. Its record in this respect was by no 
means unimpressive. From 1875 when the first class 
of graduates went forth from its portals until 1918, 
the number of graduates from Carthage to enter the 
field of Christian service was fifty, forty-two of whom 
were ministers, the rest missionaries. War conditions 
did not favor the training of young people for such 
service. But seven of the eleven men to graduate in 
1921 were reported to have planned entering the min- 
istry or becoming missionaries. According to report, 
forty young men in Carthage that year were preparing 
to be ministers.2. Between the years 1920-25, several 
women graduates from Carthage College became mis- 
sionaries in foreign fields. In the last year of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration, fifty students in college 
were listed as candidates for the ministry.3 


In the seventeen-year span of the college under 
President Hoover, its many activities experienced 
great change. These years saw the rise and fall of 
student organizations. The oldest, the Cicero and 
Galileo literary societies, owed much of their strength 
for a time to the support they received from the col- 


1. Statistical information as to the number of Lutheran 
students attending Carthage College during its span of sev- 
enty-five years would be useful since it would show the extent 
of support received by the college from the churches in its 
territory. It would be in accord with the facts to conclude 
that in the long run, a majority of the students at Carthage 
were Lutherans. In some years, they were not in the majority. 
In more recent years, from fifty to nearly sixty per cent of 
the student body were Lutheran. The trustees of the college 
often called attention in their reports to the synods of the need 
of sending more Lutheran students. In one of his reports to 
the board, Dr. Hoover declared, ‘‘The benefits of Carthage 
College should be enjoyed by more young people in our church, 
Too many youths on our field are going elsewhere and remain- 
ing not only strangers to Carthage, but boosters of her rivals.” 
He proposed putting on a canvass in the summer for students 
from the churches. Record of the Trustees, p. 346. 

2. Second Annual Convention, Illinois Synod, p. 100. 
3. Seventh Annual Convention, Illinois Synod, p. 65. 
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lege. Under the rules at Carthage, members of the 
societies received college credit for work done in their 
meetings. When in later years reports of delinquen- 
cies by members of Cicero and Galileo were brought 
to the attention of the faculty, that body usually re- 
sponded by appointing a special committee to investi- 
gate and make suitable reeommendations. But there 
being little of constructive nature which the commit- 
tee could recommend or that had not been tried, efforts 
to back up the societies by enforcing the rules failed. 
The situation was not made any better when the 
faculty in 1916 voted to have a third organization, 
the Tressler Literary Society, established. This it 
was thought would attract students who were not 
members of the other groups. 


Slowly the realities of the problem dawned upon 
the authorities. ‘The literary society of today,” it was 
officially stated, “tends to become a social club, its pro- 
gram tends toward the low level of mere entertain- 
ment and its membership tends to diminish, or rather 
it fails to attract to itself membership of any size or 
enthusiasm for cultural things. In the face of multi- 
tudinous college interests, there is a tendency to slight, 
if not entirely to neglect, preparations of literary 
society performances.”1 Omission for the first 
time of any mention of the literary societies in 
the college bulletins after 1922-23, leaves no room for 
doubt as to the ultimate fate of these student organi- 
zations.2 


The experience of Carthage College with its liter- 
ary societies was not a local coincidence. In a time 
when the colleges of the country were offering more 
and varied extra-curricular activities to interest stu- 


1. College Bulletins, Bd. Vol., 1914-21, Record Bulletin 
1916-1752 p. 223. 

2. College Bulletins, Bd. Vol. 1921-26, Announcement Bul- 
letin 1922-23. The Brain and Brawn Society organized in 
1901-02 was composed of students who had distinguished theni- 
selves for scholarship or won distinction in athletics. This 
society was discontinued in 1922-23, apparently after efforts 
to revive it proved unsuccessful. 
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dents, literary societies, it seemed, were doomed to go. 
At Carthage, for example, there were by 1920, in ad- 
dition to the literary societies and the Christian associ- 
ations, the dramatic club, the debaters’ club, the Euter- 
pean club, the athletic association, and the first Greek 
letter fraternities which were insinuating themselves 
into popular favor with the students against the de- 
clared policy of the administration and the board.1 
Intercollegiate and intramural athletics had a 
prominent place on the extra-curricular program. 
Largely owing to efforts of the athletic association 
with the Y. M. C. A. behind it, football was introduced 
at Carthage in the 1890’s with such success that foot- 
ball teams of Carthage maintained a high record of 
victories in games with other schools. Out-of-door 
sports were generally encouraged and an annual field 
day was a feature of the Commencement program for 
many years. There were no official coaches or direc- 
tors of athletics at Carthage until 1905-06 and partly 
because of this, intercollegiate football and other 
sports were discontinued for several years previous.2 


1. The several new student organizations that came into 
being in President Hoover’s time included Pi Kappa Delta, an 
honorary forensic fraternity open to those taking part in inter- 
collegiate oratory and debate; the Gymnasium and Field As- 
sociation for girls participating in inter-class athletics; the 
Boosters’ Club of fifty members for the purpose of arousing 
interest in the college and its activities. The Collegian con- 
tinued to be the official paper for college news and student 
opinion. It now appeared as a bi-monthly journal. 

In 1913-14, an annual, known as the Crimson Rambler, 
made its debut at Carthage. It was an attractively bound 
volume published by the Junior class, containing descriptions 
and pictures of the activities, organizations, the faculty and 
students. In 1924-25, the Voss debating society, named in 
memory of Professor J. H. Voss whose sudden death occurred 
in 1921, was started. Strictly speaking, it was not a literary 
society in the commonly accepted meaning of the term but an 
organization to promote intercollegiate debate. 

2. For several years, R. H. McKee, professor of chemistry, 
gave his services as a coach of football. Interesting descrip- 
tions of early football at Carthage College were given in the 
Collegian under the caption, ‘Football as it was played at 
Carthage College in days gone by.” Collegian, Bd. Vol. 36, 
Nov. 8, Nov. 22, Dec. 2, 1929. ‘The First Fifty Years of Ath- 
letics at Carthage College” by Harry C. ‘Tip’? Boswell, pub- 
lished by the Carthage Republican, contained much informa- 
tion about early teams and players at Carthage. 
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But in 1905-06, an extensive program of athletics 
under the supervision of an instructor in physical edu- 
cation for men was undertaken.1 Complete schedules 
of intercollegiate athletics were thereafter main- 
tained.2. The football season of 1909, the fiirst in 
President Hoover’s time, was unusually successful. 
Of seven games played, Carthage won five, tied one, 
and lost one by a close score.3 From 1909 to our 
entrance in the war in 1917, with the exception of two 
seasons, Carthage managed to outpoint its adversaries 
in football.4 In other sports for these years, the col- 
lege was not so successful.5 


The war drew a curtain over intercollegiate ath- 
letics but in the early postwar years the college again 
attempted an expanded program. Under the manage- 
ment of directors of physical education for men and 
women, the program was made to include every im- 
portant intercollegiate sport. In 1921, Carthage Col- 
lege, as reported, had its most successful team in foot- 


1. It resulted in a successful football season. Total 
points scored by Carthage for the season were 73 compared 
with 17 by opposing schools. 

2. The first directors of physical education for men were 
C. O. Sundberg, 1905-06; Carl Hendrickson, 1906-07 and J. Ar- 
thur Baird, 1907-08 to 1914. Directors for women during these 
years were Iva H. Patterson, 1902-07; Belle Ratcliffe, 1907-08; 
Jessica Royer, 1908-10. 

3. Total points scored by Carthage were 191, for the op- 
ponents 18. The large total of points by Carthage was made 
possible by such victories as Carthage, 33, Iowa Wesleyan, 0; 
Carthage, 53, Western Teachers’, 0; Carthage, 44, Christian 
University, 0. Carthage lost to William and Vashti, 9-12 and 
tied with Illinois College for a no-point score. Collegian, Bd. 
Vol, 15-20 9 NOVs02 tat 909) 


4. Total points for Carthage For Opponents 
1910— 98 50 
1912—145 139 
1913—133 aile| 
1914—_ 98 31 


Included were such one-sided scores as Carthage, 0, Knox, 73; 
Carthage, 39, Lombard, 0; Carthage, 37, Gem City Business 
College, 0; Carthage, 0, Lombard, 59; Carthage, 0, Monmouth, 
46; Carthage, 46, Hedding College, 0; Carthage, 28, Parsons, 0. 

5. In the 1910 trackmeets, Carthage had a total of 832 
against 431 points by Western Teachers’ and 76% as against 
34% points by Illinois College. The basketball season of 
1911-12 netted for Carthage a total of 195 against 184 points 
by opposing teams. 
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ball in many years. Having won every game except 
two, the Crimson squad competed with several schools 
for second place in the Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference.1 The basketball season of 1922-23 was 
hailed as the greatest in the college’s history. The 
Carthage quintet won all of the conference school con- 
tests that year and was a strong contender for first 
place in the conference with Illinois Wesleyan and 
Bradley. But since these schools played more con- 
ference games, Carthage was obliged to yield first 
place.2 | 
Intercollegiate debate was an extra-curricular 
activity for men and women alike. From about 1913, 
Carthage was one of a trio of colleges to engage in 
debate on current questions of general public interest. 
The organization of the Pi Kappa Delta honorary fra- 
ternity to which all who had taken part in debates 
with other institutions were eligible as members helped 
to boost interest in the subject. Membership in this 
group was an incentive to many a student to try out 


1. Of eight games played, Carthage lost to Eureka 12 to 
7 and to Iowa Wesleyan by a score of 26-0. Carthage finished 
the season with a total of 183 to 57 points for the opponents. 
Outstanding victories were those over Quincy College, 48-0; 
Hedding College, 45-0; and Lombard, 28-0. The end of the 
season was signalized with a banquet at the Cutler House 
given by President and Mrs. Hoover to Coach Omer and the 
members of the squad. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 28, 1921-22, Dec. 6, 
Oe 

2. In addition to victories over the conference schools of 
Monmouth, Illinois, Eureka and Augustana Colleges, Carthage 
scored over Parsons 36-21 and 36-20; over Culver-Stockton, 
26-24 and Western Teachers’, 17-12. Collegian Vol. 29, 1922-23, 
March 20, 1923. J. A. Baird, instructor in physical culture for 
men until 1914, was followed by F. A. Louden. Mr. Louden 
was absent on military service, 1918-19, his place being held 
by Verl A. Teeter. On his return, Louden continued as physi- 
cal director until 1921. His successor was Lewis Omer, who 
was physical director and coach until 1935. 

During the Hoover administration, the following were 
physical directors for women and instructors of expression: 
Jessica Royer, 1908-10; Grace Hanser, 1910-11; Mrs. Bonnie 
Zimmerman, 1911-12; Mabel Martinis, dean of women, instruc- 
tor in science and athletics for women, 1912-Nov., 1913; Irma 
Kriebel, 1914-17; Cecille Burton, 1917-18; Julia Lenning, 1918- 
20; Winifred Wiley, instructor in public speaking and director 
of girls’ athletics, 1920-23; Ruby Holton, 1921-25; Emma Grauf, 
1925. 
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his skill in forensics. Dual, triangular and pentangu- 
lar contests in which girls, as well as men, participated 
were regularly conducted. All-girl debating teams 
represented the college in 1921-22 and 1922-23.1 Al- 
though most debate seasons reflected credit on the 
institution and those who defended its title, the season 
of 1923-24 was pronounced as “‘the best season Car- 
thage College has ever experienced in debate.’’2 


The school of music, later termed the conserva- 
tory of music, was now the only department at Car- 
thage of special nature. For students wishing to 
major, the department offered a four-year program of 
instruction in instrumental or vocal music for which 
diplomas were granted. Students interested in be- 
coming teachers had the opportunity to register in 
normal courses intended to impart a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of teaching. Classes for in- 
structing children in music were also conducted. 


Under a plan arranged in 1924, students in the 
conservatory were enabled to receive the Bachelor’s 
degree. This placed music on the same basis with 
other departments in which students did major work. 
As in the case of students majoring in other depart- 
ments, music majors were permitted to select a minor 
in their major field of study. Aside from the benefit 
gained from their formal study in class, students in 
music derived much inspiration from their contacts 
with one or more of the musical organizations at Car- 
thage College. Each year, the Euterpean Club of 
music lovers in the college and from town brought 
to Carthage some eminent musician. As members of 
the Glee Clubs, the orchestra, the a cappella choir, or 
when singing and performing at recitals or on pro- 


1. At the close of the debate season of 1921-22, seventeen 
debaters, of whom five were girls, were initiated into Pi Kappa 
Delta membership. Collegian, Vol. 28, May 16, 1922. 

2. Collegian, Vol. 30, April 15, 1924. While attending the 
Pi Kappa Delta convention at Peoria, the debaters from Car- 
thage won a decision over Kalamazoo College of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, champion debate team in the state. 
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grams broadcast from the college owned and operated 
radio station, students specializing in music were in- 
spired to put forth greater effort.1 


A highly significant event in Dr. Hoover’s presi- 
dency was the semi-centennial celebration to com- 
memorate the first fifty years of college history. The 
occasion was heightened by the meeting at Carthage 
of the Illinois Federation of Colleges in April, 1920, 
and the sessions of the three synods of Illinois in June 
for the purpose of effecting a new Synod of Illinois 
as an affiliate body of the recently formed United Lu- 
theran Church of America. An _ interesting feature 
of the ceremonies was the presentation by Dr. Hoover 
of a gavel to the new Synod of Illinois. Part of the 
gavel was made of wood from the old Hillsboro Col- 
lege building, part was of wood taken from Old Main 
of Carthage College. The head of the gavel was in 
three sections symbolizing the three periods of the 
movement of the Lutheran Church to found an educa- 
tional institution in the West.2 


When President Hoover laid aside the duties of 
his office, he left with a record that in many ways was 
impressive. In many years of labor for the college, 
he had given the institution the impress of his robust 
personality; he had “built himself into the institution,” 
in the words of Dean Hill. Strong bonds of affection 
bound him to the trustees, the faculty and students 
and the townspeople of Carthage. “Dr. Hoover,” 
declared the board upon accepting his resignation, 
“found Carthage College with scarcely a hundred stu- 
dents; he leaves it with more than three hundred stu- 
dents. He found the institution with two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars endowment and leaves it 


1. Those in charge of this department during this ad- 
ministration were Eve Simmons, dean of the School of Music, 
1916-1918; Ann Dvorsky, director of the Conservatory, 1919- 
1920; Alice Woolsey, director, 1921-1922; Paul Ensrud, director, 
1923-1924; Elmer Hanke, 1924—. 

2. Minutes of the First Convention of the Illinois Synod 
of the U. L. C. A. June, 1920, pp. 16-17. 
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with an endowment of five hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars and a sufficient amount practically 
assured to make the same equal to eight hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.”1 In reviewing the results of 
his term as president, Dr. Hoover likened them to the 
fruit of a peach tree he had planted on the White 
House lawn when he came to Carthage. “It faced 
storm and frost,” he said; “It clothed itself with beau- 
tiful blossoms. It bore peaches when weather condi- 
tions permitted. It could not bear fruit when the ice 
and frost destroyed the buds of promise.’’2 


1. Record of the Trustees, p. 366. 
Figures for the seventeen years of Dr. Hoover’s presidency 
disclosed an increase in value of plant and equipment from 
$71,500 to $320,712; a total sum of money raised $1,330,819 
and an increase in assets of $526,116. Supplement to Carthage 
College Bulletin, June 15, 1926. Ibid, pp. 366-67. 


2. President’s Report, June, 1926, Ibid, pp. 366-67. 


CHAPTER VI 


EXPECTATION AND 
DISILLUSIONMENT 


JA? a Carthage College graduate of former years 
p returned to visit his Alma Mater in the nineteen 
twenties, he would have been struck by its changed 
appearance. Had he entered the campus through the 
memorial gateway he would perhaps have noted how 
tall the evergreen trees had grown since the last time 
he saw them. Several buildings too he had never 
seen; the large imposing girls’ dormitory, a central 
heating plant, the science building; and immediately 
south of the gymnasium, the barracks of S8.A.T.C. 
days. Adjoining the eastern side of the campus, lay 
a new athletic field with its equipment for football 
and track events. No doubt, he would have missed 
the old frame buildings so familiar to him as a student. 
These had long since disappeared; the dining hall north 
of Old Main, Clio Hall to the east where he had roomed, 
Philo Hall to the west where he doubtless was a fre- 
quent caller in those distant romantic years of youth. 

There were more students at Carthage College 
than when our returning alumnus attended and had 
he been present at Commencement, the large class of 
forty or fifty graduates would have caught his atten- 
tion. As for the faculty and administrative personnel, 
with few exceptions, these would have been entire 
strangers. 

THE URGE TO EXPAND 


From the Carthage College of his student days it 
was a far cry to the college of the later nineteen 
twenties when Doctor Gould Wickey was president. 
Doctor Wickey followed President Hoover and though 


ELF 
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comparatively young for such a responsible position, 
the new executive displayed a penetrating grasp of the 
situation at Carthage.1 


Of paramount importance to his way of thinking, 
was the completion of the still unfinished endowment 
campaign. To obtain the large sum offered by the 
General Education Board, the college needed to be 
cleared of its indebtedness now considerably more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. When the board of trus- 
tees decided to act on President Wickey’s urgent rec- 
ommendation to continue the campaign, not much over 
a year remained before the dead-line set for the expira- 
tion of the Rockefeller offer. A “clean up” endowment 
drive was therefore launched in the spring of 1927, its 
goal the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, the 
proceeds to go principally toward the college debt.2 


In September 1927, a definite move to warm up 
the now dormant county campaign was initiated. At 
public meetings held in Carthage, citizens of Carthage 
and Hancock County were reminded that scarcely half 
of their quota of one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and dollars had been raised in cash. The speakers at 
these meetings made it clear that the entire amount 
pledged would be needed in addition to the money col- 
lected from the churches, to complete the conditions 
of the Rockefeller board.3 The necessity of reopen- 


1. Doctor Wickey was elected president on June first, 
1926. Record of the Trustees, p. 367. He had been Professor 
of Philosophy at Concordia College, Moorehead, Minnesota, 
and pastor of a large congregation at Fargo. His inaugura- 
tion took place on November twelfth. 

2. “An Evaluation of the Presidency of N. J. Gould Wic- 
key7, by N:. J--Gould>)Wickey <p. 1: 

3. As President Wickey stated the matter at the opening 
meeting in Carthage, the people of Carthage and Hancock 
County could, by raising the rest of their quota of about 
$65,000 provide enough money together with that raised by 
the churches to reach the needed $200,000. The promoters of 
the drive however, anticipated there would be a heavy shrink- 
age in collections of outstanding pledges and arranged with 
the banks that if necessary, to advance about $35,000 of the 
amount to be raised and accept as security, new pledges pay- 
able over three years. Hancock County Journal, September 15, 
1927, bd. eVOleLoe ( 
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ing the campaign and carrying it to a successful con- 
clusion could not be denied. No time was lost there- 
fore in getting it underway.1 


But again, adverse economic conditions which 
affected the agricultural Midwest, made the campaign 
more difficult than expected. Under these circum- 
stances, progress during the summer and fall of that 
year was Slow and in January, 1928, scarcely six weeks 
before the time limit for the ‘‘clean up” drive, only a 
third of the necessary cash, according to the presi- 
dent’s statement, had been raised.2 To coilect the 
rest of the money in time to meet the conditions of 
the Board of Education, another of those intensive 
campaigns for which Carthage College had been fam- 
ous was put on. And again as in times before, the 
outcome seemed gravely doubtful. Then in early 
February, on a day not to be forgotten, the president 
announced to the faculty and students in Convocation 
that the endowment drive had gone “over the top.’ 
The college was now free of debt, possession of the 
long coveted Rockefeller gift was at length assured 
and the college endowment would thereby be increased 
by three hundred thousand dollars.4 


One of the ironies of Carthage College has been 
that each time the financial resources of the institu- 
tion were materially augmented by new additions to 
endowment, contingencies unforseen and urgent ex- 
pansion needs to exhaust the surplus revenue, soon 
appeared. The experience of the college after acquir- 
ing its new endowment in 1928 was no exception. As 
reported early in 1929, the college endowment was 


1. A County Campaign Committee was chosen with Judge 
W. H. Orr of Carthage as chairman and teams of workers 
were organized and set to work. 

2. President’s Report, January 11, 1928. Report of the 
Trustees, p. 408. 

3. Evaluation, p. 1, Carthage College Alumnus. Bd. Vol. 
1-3, February 15, 1928. 

4. The renewed county drive as reported, closed with col- 
lections of $123,200. The sum of $1,800 which was lacking of 
the full quota was. guaranteed by the Campaign Committee. 
Journal, February 2, 1928, Bd. Vol. 1928. 
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mainly invested in real estate mortgages.l While at 
first, this seemed quite satisfactory, before long new 
and unlooked for developments appeared which upset 
what seemed to have been a carefully planned invest- 
ment program. For as economic depression settled 
over large areas of the agricultural Middle West, the 
college found itself unable to collect all the interest 
on its farm mortgages. For the year 1927-28, income 
from invested endowment fell short by one-third of 
the sum due.2 Eventually, as the depression reached 
the cities, the college’s endowment investments in 
Chicago real estate likewise began to default on inter- 
est payments. When the unpaid interest on certain 
securities became several years overdue, it was neces- 
sary that the college, to protect itself from further loss, 
secure title to the farms through foreclosure of the 
mortgages held against them. By January, 19531, 
more than $150,000 of endowment money was in farm- 
land held as a result of foreclosure.3 In June, 1932, 
President Diehl who had in the meantime succeeded 
President Wickey, reported that Carthage College had 
come into possession of farms representing over $250,- 
000 of endowment funds. He expressed the opinion 


1. President’s Report, p. 15, Record of the Trustees. 
About sixty per cent of the funds were invested in farm 
mortgages and about thirty per cent in mortgage bonds on 
city real estate. 


2. President’s Report, June 1928, p. 14. Record of the 
Trustees, p. 418. By January 1929, past due interest for the 
year 1928-29 on farm mortgages was reported by President 
Wickey to amount to $8874.40, which if paid, would have been 
sufficient to cancel the deficit in the budget of the previous 
year. Third Semi-Annual Report, p. 15. Record of Trustees, 
p. 437. In his third annual report, President Wickey stated 
that income from endowment for the year 1928-29 was $14,500 
less than the estimated budget for the year. President’s Re- 
port, p. 9, Record of Trustees, p. 447. . 


3. President’s Report, January 1931, p. 4, Record of Trus- 
tees, pp. 474-75. By April 1931, real estate holdings in Chicago 
valued at $136,500 were in arrears in interest to the extent of 
$7,317. Farm mortgages worth $224,634 owed nearly $19,000 in 
overdue interest. Chicago Real Estate Bonds past due interest, 
4-17-31; schedule of Farm Mortgages with past due interest, 
4-17-31; Record of the Trustees, pp. 478-79. By September 1, 
1931, total overdue interest on Chicago real estate bonds was 
nearly $12,000 and on farm mortgages over $23,000. 
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that in all probability, it would be necessary for the 
college to take over more farms in which endowment 
money was invested.1 


The great depression as it deepened, caused seri- 
ous decline in student enrollment and receipts in stu- 
dent tuition. For the years 1925-27, about three hun- 
dred students were enrolled in the college itself. In 
the next two years, enrollment fell to about two hun- 
dred and fifty or less. For the years 1929-33, enroll- 
ment in the college proper ranged from two hundred 
and sixty-eight to two hundred and eighty-eight.2 In 
June, 1928, according to the business manager’s re- 
port, at least ten thousand dllars was outstanding in 
student accounts for unpaid tuitions. He stated that 
the academic year just closed had been the most diffi- 
cult one, in his experience to collect money from stu- 
dents.3 Inability of students in the severe depression 
years to pay their bills at the business office or to pay 
on notes, which the college held against them, pro- 
duced a heavy shrinkage in revenues.4 Other factors 
doubtless were also responsible such as declining stu- 
dent enrollment.95 

To serious minded observers of the trends in lib- 
eral arts colleges, Carthage College stood in great 
need of expanding its physical plant and equipment. 


1. President’s Report, p. 2, Record of the Trustees, pp. 
494-95. The college also received less revenue than it had 
counted on from the General Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church. The board ceased making its payments to 
Carthage after completion of the endowment campaign in 1928, 
on the ground that since it had given $10,000 to the cam- 
paign, it would make no more payments until the sums un- 
paid would equal the amount of the contribution. President’s 
Report, June 1928, p. 14, Record of the Trustees, pp. 418-19. 

2. Comparative Tables of Enrollment, Record of the Trus- 
tees, p. 468. 

3. President’s Report, p. 14. Record of the Trustees, pp. 
418-19. 

4. A comparative statement of student charges showed 
that for the first semester of 1931-32, student cash payments 
were $21,955 and student notes were $14,467. For the corres- 
ponding semester of 1932-33, the amounts of these items were 
$15,564 and $19,853, respectively. Record of the Trustees, pp. 
498-99. 

5. Evaluation of the Presidency of N.J.Gould Wickey, pp. 3-4. 
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The college, it seemed, must undertake a more or less 
extensive building program, if it would retain its place 
as a standardized school and adequately serve its 
constituency. The Survey Commission of the General 
Education Board of the United Lutheran Church after 
its inspection of the buildings at Carthage, gave the 
college a low rating on its physical plant. The Com- 
mission suggested in its report in 1929, that to provide 
for the various new buildings deemed necessary, not 
less than six hundred thousand dollars should be ex- 
pended.1 President Wickey, as well as President Diehl, 
his successor, were agreed as to the importance of 
these improvements.2 Doctor Wickey was inclined to 
stress as most needful, an appropriate auditorium for 
convocation and chapel. “It is a disgrace, he declared, 
that a church college does not have a suitable audi- 
torlum where all the students may be gathered to 
worship God. Carthage has no hall where all the 
students may be gathered together except the bar- 
racks, which is an eyesore to the college and to the 
town.”3 He alluded also to the need of a new gym- 
nasium because of the difficulty of securing basketball 
games with schools having larger basketball floors 
and the disadvantage suffered by Carthage teams 
when having to play on a floor larger than their own 
at home. As to the necessity of the college for a new 
gymnasium or field house, President Diehl was so 


1. Record of the Trustees, p. 456. The building program, 
for Carthage, according to the Commission, should have pro- 
vided for a new library, an administration building, a dormi- 
tory for men, and an improved central heating plant. Con- 
struction on a central heating plant was nearing completion 
at that time. 


2. President Wickey resigned on June 19, 1929, to accept 
the position of Executive Secretary of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church of America. Record of the 
Trustees, pp. 446-47, President’s Report, p. 138. Doctor Jacob 
Diehl was elected to the presidency at a special meeting of the 
board on July 31, Ibid, p. 450. Doctor Diehl came to Carthage 
College from Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, where he was pastor 
of the Lutheran Church and held a teaching position in Sus- 
quehanna University. 


3. President’s Report, January 1929, p. 12, Record of the 
Trustees, pp. 436-37. 
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entirely convinced that he initiated steps soon after 
becoming president, for the erection of such a build- 
ing.1 

Granted that new buildings were much needed 
at Carthage, with the existing condition of the col- 
lege endowment and continued hard times, how was 
a building program to be financed? The board upon 
President Wickey’s suggestion, unanimously voted 
that Carthage College be included in the educational 
campaign of the General Board of Education for the 
benefit of Lutheran Colleges. But the plan for a 
campaign to raise $250,00 toward a building program 
for Carthage was received by the several synods with 
such coolness that the matter was soon dropped.2 
Two other alternatives presented themselves. Per- 
haps some generous benefactor like Henry Denhart 
might come forward with a large gift. If that failed, 
the other possible course was that of raising money 
through subscriptions or by borrowing to erect new 
buildings.3 


President Diehl’s position apparently was that 
since a new field house was imperative, the cost of 
erecting the building should be met partly by means 


1. Influenced perhaps by the recommendation of the Survey 
Commission, President Diehl proposed an extensive program 
of physical development at Carthage. It provided for a new 
library, men’s dormitory, music conservatory, a chapel and 
the enlargement and remodeling of the present buildings at an 
estimated cost of $860,000. Semi-Annual Report, January 
1931, pp. 2-3, Record of the Trustees, pp. 474-75. 


2. Since the Survey Commission recommended a change 
of location for Carthage College, the Illinois Synod when ap- 
pealed to declined to encourage President Wickey in his effort 
to include the college in the campaign. 


3. As Doctor Wickey stated the matter to the board, the 
question for them to decide was whether the college, now that 
it was free of debt, should burden itself again financially, for 
the purpose of undertaking the construction of new buildings. 
Third Semi-Annual Report, p. 13, Record of the Trustees, pp. 
436-37. He pointed to the revised constitution of Carthage 
College, adopted in 1928, which was definitely designed to 
guard against unwise indebtedness since in its by-laws it 
stated, “The endowment funds shall neither be expended nor 
hypothecated for current expenses. These funds shall be re- 
tained and preserved inviolate.” Evaluation, pp. 2-3. 
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of subscriptions and gifts, partly with the use of bor- 
rowed money. Accordingly, at their mid-year meeting 
in December, 1929, the trustees voted to adopt the 
president’s proposition to build a field house, the 
project to cost about eighty thousand dollars, of which 
at least twenty thousand should be raised before actual 
construction was to begin.! Important details of en- 
gaging an architect, approving plans prepared by him 
and awarding contracts were completed by the execu- 
tive committee during the early months of 1930.2 In 
the forepart of May, building operations were started 
and much progress was made by the time the board 
met in June. The contractor, President Diehl explained 
to the trustees, had nearly finished work on the foun- 
dation although no contract had yet been signed. 
Thus far the contractor had gone ahead with the 
work “mostly on faith.”3 In order to obtain needed 
funds, the executive committee was empowered by the 
board to borrow sixty thousand dollars, the loan to 
be secured by mortgage notes on the real estate of 
Carthage College. Interest on the loan was not to 
be more than six and one-half per cent. The length of 
time was not to exceed ten years.4 


Prospects of a new modernized field house aroused 
a wave of local interest. Gusts of enthusiasm swept 
over the campus. By the students, it was hailed as 
‘not only the beginning of a new building on our 
campus but it marks the actual starting point of a 
new era for Carthage College for we are assured that 
this is only the first of a building program which may 


1. The difference of $60,000 was to be secured by means 
of a bond issue. Record of the Trustees, p. 452. 

2. E. S. Moore of Danville, Illinois, the Contractor for 
Denhart Hall, received the contract to build the field house. 


3. The $20,000 in cash to be raised under the original 
resolution adopted at the mid-year meeting of the board, not 
having materialized, this provision was rescinded. Record of 
the Trustees, p. 463. The President reported that the Inland 
Steel Company would give reinforcing steel and that there 
was a good chance of getting radiation for the new building 
from the American Radiator Company. 


4. Record of the Trustees, pp. 470-71. 
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include several other additions to our equipment.’ 
On June ninth, the corner stone was laid, at which 
ceremony, former President Hoover was to deliver 
the address. Dedication of the new structure took 
place on January 16, 1931. 


The total cost of the field house including equip- 
ment installations came to about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, considerably more than the original esti- 
mated figure.2 As a consequence, the board in April 
1931, resolved to grant the executive committee “full 
and complete authority” to borrow not more than that 
sum, giving as security mortgages on any real estate 
owned by Carthage College in Illinois or elsewhere.3 
Because of the size of the indebtedness of the college, 
it seemed prudent to the president and the board that 
it be converted into a kind of permanent debt at a 
fixed interest. After a study of several propositions 
on the subject, the trustees decided to accept the presi- 
dent’s recommendation which favored a plan for fund- 
ing the debt as proposed by the Lutheran Mutual Aid 
Society. Under the conditions of the Mutual Aid 
plan, friends interested in helping the college financial- 
ly, were given the opportunity to lend money in ex- 
change for insurance certificates equal in value to 


1. Collegian, Vol. 36, editorial, April 28, 1930. The new 
improvement was envisaged by some as an initial part of the 
belated and long looked for “(Campus Beautiful.’”’ A complete 
plan for developing and beautifying the college grounds was 
prepared by Hale J. Walker, a graduate of Carthage College. 
A number of constructive improvements including the pave- 
ment at the entrance of the Memorial Gateway, partial instal- 
lation of a campus lighting system, new tennis courts, the 
planting of shrubbery and others had, by this time, been made. 
Evaluation of the Presidency of N. J. Gould Wickey, p. 2. 

2. President’s Report, April, 1931, p. 1, Record of the 
Trustees, pp. 480-81. 

3. Record of the Trustees, pp. 481-82. Loans were not to 
extend over ten years and interest rates were not to be in ex- 
cess of seven per cent. By resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the executive committee on July 7, 1931, the sum to be bor- 
rowed was raised to $125,000. Ibid, p. 484. This increased 
amount was to cover indebtedness arising over several per- 
manent improvements made on the college premises, such as 
an extension of the tunnel connecting the heating plant with 
other buildings, a new chimney at the heating plant and a 
four-car garage over the plant, amounting in all to $11,500. 
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twice the sum of the loans. The loans were for eigh- 
teen and one-half years, during which period the col- 
lege would pay premiums on the certificates sufficient 
to amortize the loans. The plan was intended to work 
to the advantage of the college and those who lent 
it money, for while the college was thus able to borrow 
the funds it needed and repay them by assuming the 
premiums on the insurance certificates, those making 
the loans had the benefit of life insurance protection 
during the time the plan was in effect.1 


The mutual plan, however, did not fully measure 
up to expectations, principally it seemed because few 
people had money to lend or were unwilling to lend 
to the college. In time the plan might have brought 
material aid in solving the institution’s financial ills. 
But as these were growing more pressing day by day, 
they demanded immediate attention. In the words of 
President Diehl, “It is one of the most difficult things 
to consolidate and enlarge the financial resources of 
the college and use them wisely for promoting the 
educational ends that the college is set to serve. This 
part of our task has not been as clearly understood 
as it should have been and has therefore become most 
complicated and difficult, all of which means that we 
must apply ourselves all the harder to the solution. 
We must find ways, in some cases new ways, to go 
forward.” ‘This in substance was the situation at 
Carthage College, as President Diehl saw it, as he 
neared the close of his administration.2. He tendered 
his resignation at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on August fifth, 1933. It was accepted with “pro- 


1. Full particulars may be had in an outline of the plan 
attached to the report of President Diehl at the mid-year 
meeting of the board January 12, 19382. Record, p. 490. The 
plan also proved effective since it enabled the college to fulfill 
salary obligations for the year 1931-32 to those of the faculty 
who were willing to accept Mutual Aid Insurance certificates 
in lien of unpaid salaries. 

2. President’s Report, Official Record of the Executive 
Committee and of the Board of Trustees, June 1933, p. 23. 
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found regret at his leaving a labor performed with zeal 
and faithfulness.’’1 


For the next two years, Carthage College was 
under the administration of an acting president, the 
Reverend I. W. Bingaman, president of the board of 
trustees. “I am here in the office of president of Car- 
thage College,” he told the board at their mid-year 
meeting in January, 1934, ‘not of my own choice, will 
or desire, but by vote of the executive committee.’’2 
Dr. Bingaman’s task was the two fold one of acting 
head of the college and pastor of a large church in 
Quincy. For many years, a member of the college 
board and more recently its president, the new execu- 
tive took up his duties, armed with a full knowledge 
of the college and its problems. 


The Bingaman administration found Carthage 
College floundering in mid-stream of the depression. 
At the opening of the college year 1933-34, the insti- 
tution had a string of farms acquired through fore- 
closure representing nearly $300,000 of its endowment 
fund. Acquisition of still more farms appeared in the 
offing. Uncollected notes from students to the amount 
of over twenty-six thousand dollars were held for 1932- 
33 while notes for several more thousands of older 
vintage were still outstanding. The college indebted- 
ness was now about one hundred sixty-eight thousand 
dollars against an estimated net worth of approxi- 
mately one million and a quarter.3 To supply the 
constant want for money, the board had gone on bor- 
rowing until, as President Bingaman put it, it had 
“hypothecated” much of the college endowment as 


thy Reel (ay DG 

2. President’s Report, Official Record of the Executive 
Committee and of the Board of Trustees, p. 29. Dr. Binga- 
man was appointed acting president by the executive committee 
ai its meeting, August fifth. At the mid-year session of the 
board in January 1934, the trustees voted to insert in the mo- 
tion on his appointment the words, ‘‘subject to the approval 
of. the board.’ Ibid} p> 29: 


3. Ten-year Comparison of Debts and Net Worth of Car- 
thage College. Ibid, pp. 50-51. 
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security to the lending banks. For two years, less 
than one-half of rated salaries to the faculty were 
paid and the unpaid portions after 1931-32, it was 
understood, were not to be considered as an obliga- 
tion of the college.1 One or two bright spots appeared 
to relieve an otherwise gloomy horizon. The regis- 
trar’s record for 1933-34 revealed an increase in stu- 
dent enrollment, especially in the Freshman and Junior 
classes of the college department. Practically one- 
half of the students in Carthage College came from 
a radius of fifty miles.2 There was evidence too that 
the college indebtedness, instead of continuing its up- 
ward spiral, was being reduced and that the endow- 
ment investments in real estate bonds, farm mort- 
gages and farms, thanks to sound, prudent manage- 
ment were again beginning to yield an income.3 


The postwar years brought much hardship and 
distress. High hopes and ardent expectations over 
the school’s future, before long were dashed to the 
ground. There followed the inevitable and painful 
aftermath of disillusionment. Yet disheartening as 
were the losses in endowment and in students, incred- 
ibly greater were those sustained through the death 
of several members of the college personnel. The pass- 
ing of Dean Letta Simmons on March 31, 1928, in the 
midst of her useful career of service as administrator 
and teacher, left a vacancy very hard to fill. Yet the 
influence of Dean Simmons for good was such as to 
live on in the memory of the many students and 


1. Owing to insufficient salaries, most of the faculty suf- 
fered real distress. Many had to borrow during these lean 
years to meet current living costs, to keep up insurance pay- 
ments or to pay for medical care. In some cases, members 
of the faculty were threatened with loss of their insurance 
policies and property because of inability to make the pay- 
ments due on them. Statement of the College Senate to the 
Board of Trustees, Official Record of the Executive Committee 
and of the Board of Trustees, pp. 38-39. 

2. Report of the Registrar, Ibid, p. 25. 

3. Letter from President Bingaman to Dr. Wickey, Ibid, 
pp. 46-47. Management of the endowment was in the hands of 
William C. Krauss, business manager of Carthage College 
since 1920. 
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faculty who knew her personally. The board of trus- 
tees paid high tribute to “the standards of scholarship 
she set for the students, the type of winsome cultured 
Christian womanhood she taught her girls in Denhart 
Hall, the Christian life she not only professed but lived 
before the student body.”! From the faculty, we 
have this testimonial of appreciation. ‘To Carthage 
College she gave herself in service, she lived for it. 
It was a part of her and she was a part of it. Now 
that she is gone from us, it does not seem like the 
same place. And yet her work lives on, not only in 
the college that she loved and served, but also in the 
lives of those who knew her. Our task is to carry 
on, which God helping us we shall do.’’2 


Dean W. K. Hill died suddenly on November 
30, 1932. He was stricken in his classroom while 
conducting a class in chemistry. Dean Hill’s pass- 
ing set a period to a career of more than forty 
years at Carthage, in the capacity of adminis- 
trator and teacher. During the many years of his 
close and active association with the college his life 
and personality grew to be as it were a part of the 
institution itself. President Diehl bore fitting testi- 
mony to ‘‘the esteem in which he was held by all mem- 
bers of the Carthage College faculty who depended 
upon the soundness of his judgment in academic mat- 
ters, and to his teaching ability and the influence he 
exerted in his genial way over the entire student 
body.’3 The sentiments of most students were doubt- 
less reflected in these words of an editorial in the col- 
lege paper, “Never will he be forgotten for his kind 
and gentle nature, his quiet dignity and as an educator 
of men and women. For the latter he was nationally 
1. Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1916-32, p. 420. 


2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate of Carthage 
College, p. 65. 


3. Minutes of the Executive Committee and of the Board 
of Trustees, January 17, 1933, p. 13. 
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known but through the former he was beloved by the 
many who knew him personally.”1 


The great benefactor and patron of Carthage 
College, Henry Denhart died in 1934, at the ripened 
age of ninety-one years. He too, though in a different 
capacity, had rendered long service to the college. Mr. 
Denhart had been an active member on the college 
board continuously since 1892. During this time he 
gave thousands of dollars to Carthage College. His 
total contributions to the cause of Christian education 
may have neared a half million dollars. A statement 
of the faculty expressed this idea by declaring that 
Mr. Denhart “had the wisdom and heart to invest 
liberally in the cause of Christian education in which 
he profoundly believed. To no small extent is Car- 
thage College a monument to his generosity.”2 In 
similar mood were the sentiments conveyed by the 
board of trustees, of which he was so long a member. 
“We record our gratitude to God for such a worker in 
the faith, the board declared, we solicit our territory 
—to emulate his deeds that the great work of Chris- 
tian education may be permanent and that Carthage 
College may be an outstanding example that those 
who foster it believe in its mission.’’3 


THE LIBERAL ARTS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


Educational policy at Carthage College during the 
first postwar decade may be clearly traced in its curri- 
cular and extra-curricular program, its religious and 
social life. There were twelve departments in which 


1. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 37-40, 1930-36, Decemher 13, 1932. 
2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate, November 1, 
1934, pp. 246-47. 
3. Minutes of the Executive Committee and of the Board 
of Trustees, June 4, 1934, p. 37. 
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students could do major study. Two departments, 
those of home economics and agriculture, were the 
latest additions.1 The nucleus of a department in 
philosophy of history was laid when several courses 
in that field were offered.2 Many new courses were 
added by various departments, particularly those of 
Bible, education, philosophy, physical education and 
the sciences biology, chemistry, and physics. The 
improved scholastic rating of the faculty was made 
evident from the fact that of the twelve professors 
and heads of departments, more than half had doctor- 
ates or the equivalent in study from leading graduate 
schools.4 


A number of scholarships granting free tuition 
or offering loans to young persons desiring to attend 
college were available and many deserving students 
were thus encouraged in their ambitions for a college 
education at Carthage. Prize scholarships, as rewards 
to students who attained high scholastic standing, 


1. The department of agriculture offered a two years’ 
course to coordinate with the work at the University of IIlli- 
nois. Students in agriculture could take the first two years 
at Carthage and complete the courses at the University for 
a degree. 


2. The courses in philosophy of history were conducted by 
Doctor J. O. Evjen, whose major field was in church history. 
Prior to coming to Carthage College in 1930, Dr. Evjen was 
or the faculty of Hamma Divinity school at Wittenberg 
College. 


3. One degree, the Bachelor of Arts, was granted upon 
completion of one hundred and thirty semester credits. Grad- 
uation requirements in two subjects, English and science, were 
raised from six to ten, and from ten to twelve credits respect- 
ively. 


4. In order that Carthage College might maintain its 
place as an accredited school, members of the faculty, during 
Doctor Wickey’s presidency, were reclassified as professors, 
associate professors, asssitant professors and _ instructors. 
“This prompt action’, according to President Wickey, ‘‘pre- 
vented the college from being placed on the scholastic proba- 
tion list.” Evaluation of the Presidency of N. J. Gould Wickey, 
Dar 
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were also given.1 A definite means for toning up the 
scholastic standing of students in general was inaug- 
urated in 1924-25, when a point system was put into 
effect. The student was required to earn a minimum 
scale of semester credits in each of his four years in 
college, the credit points being determined by his se- 
mester grades. The system was so adjusted that stu- 
dents whose scholastic ratings were consistently below 
normal could not graduate.2 


The student at Carthage had a wide field of extra- 
curricular activities to supplement his formal educa- 
tion. Many of these were designed to furnish ex- 
cellent practical training and most students derived 
untold benefit from them. Activities of this nature 
were now sufficiently varied to appeal to the interest 
and aptitude of most young persons in college. It 
was an exceptional student who did not engage in 
some extra-curricular enterprise. In many instances, 
students were tempted to undertake such work to an 
extent that it interfered with their regular courses 
of study. In order to keep some of the more agressive 
and capable ones from overloading on extra-curricu- 
lars and to encourage others to participate more in 


1. The college bulletins listed more than a score of these 
scholarships. They did not include those granted by the col- 
lege to children of ministers and members of the faculty nor 
the honors and prizes awarded to students for excellence in 
academic study. The list included LaVerne Noyes scholar- 
ship, Carthage College scholarship in the University of Illinois, 
J. H. Voss scholarship, M. L. Deck scholarship, Class of 1921 
Loan fund, Rosenstengel Memorial Scholarship fund, Emily C. 
Fennock Loan fund, Elizabeth E. Pennock Memorial Loan 
fund, Carthage College Honor scholarships, Alumni Loan 
scholarships, A. A. U. W. Loan scholarship, Illinois D. A. R. 
scholarship, Harmon Foundation Loan scholarships, Henry 
Strong Foundation Loan scholarships, Capitol District Luther 
League Loan scholarship, El Circulo Castellano Loan Fund, 
High School Honor scholarship, Beta Beta Beta Loan fund, 
P. E. O. Scholarship Loan fund, Carthage scholarship, Beck- 
man Debating Cup. 

2. A student whose grades for the four years were con- 
sistently below C or average could not accumulate enough 
point credits to graduate even though he might have acquired 
the total of one hundred and thirty credits required for gradu- 
ation. 
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such activities, the college authorities decided to put 
into operation a system of weight ratings which set 
a limit to the number of extra-curricular interests by 
fixing a maximum of points.1 


Student societies which sponsored the various ex- 
tra-curricular functions and campus social life were 
now more numerous. Many of these groups were 
flourishing and had large memberships. The fraterni- 
ties and sororities were very popular in the postwar 
era. Having made their appearance before 1920, they 
were permitted to spread until in President Wickey’s 
time there were four local fraternities and three soror- 
ities.2 They were given official recognition in his 
administration and a plan of control over them, which 
had the approval of the college senate and the societies 
was put into effect. It set up an inter fraternity coun- 
cil with power to direct all inter-fraternity matters.3 
Several departmental societies or clubs, some of them 
affiliated with national organizations, attracted a stu- 
dent following of those interested in a special field 
of study which the societies aimed to promote. Mem- 
bership in these groups was conditioned on attaining 
a degree of scholastic proficiency. 


For students majoring in music and others inter- 
ested in that field, there were the college choir, the 
band, the orchestra and the quartet. Members of 
the student body with a talent for debate were at- 
tracted by Pi Kappa Delta, a forensic honorary fra- 


1. Minutes of Meetings of the Senate of Carthage College, 
November 7, 1927, p. 45. 

2. Fraternities included Lambda Sigma Kappa, Theta Pi, 
Alpha Kappa Pi, Theta Tau Sigma. Sadhe Aleph was organ- 
ized in 1928-29. Sororities were Chi Delta Kappa, Pi Phi Nu 
and Beta Kappa. ats 

3. The council was composed of two representatives from 
each group aided by a faculty member as advisor and presid- 
ing officer. Attempts by members of one fraternity to “go 
national” while Dr. Wickey was president were checked by 
administering strong disciplinary measures in which he had 
the support of the board. 

4. These included the Honorary Chemical Fraternity, the 
Wallesga Verein, El Circular Castellano, Beta Beta Beta, an 
honorary biological fraternity and the Classical Club. 
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ternity. Those with a flare for the dramatic sought 
to become members of the Dramatic Club. The two 
Christian Associations, oldest student organizations 
on the campus, numbered many members, and con- 
tinued to be centers about which much of the religious 
and devotional life of the college revolved. 


All these organizations contributed greatly to the 
intellectual and social life at Carthage. The depart- 
mental groups interspersed the business of their regu- 
lar meetings with an informal social time, gave a party 
or two during the year and ended perhaps by having 
an initiation of new members with a banquet. With 
the fraternities and sororities, the social side of college 
life was quite important. The year for them was 
pretty much a round of social events, beginning with 
stag smokers and teas and climaxed by the colorful 
spring formals when male chivalry and feminine beau- 
ty were on full dress parade. 


As a means of bringing students together, the Y. 
W. C. A. for many years sponsored the “grind,” an all 
college social at the beginning of the school year 
when the incoming Freshmen met and mingled for 
the first time with upper-class members. At the 
opening of the year, the faculty gave a reception in 
Denhart Hall for Freshmen and new students and 
faculty. Other all college affairs took place when 
occasion gave rise. Thus, Hallowe’en parties with 
spooks, ghosts and hob-goblins much in evidence, 
proved to be a good antidote for annoying student 
pranks on such festive nights. In the spring, on one 
of the rare days it did not rain, faculty and students 
deserted the classrooms and laboratory and joined 
in observing the tradition of campus day. The morn- 
ing was devoted to cleaning, raking, planting and other 
efforts aimed at beautifying the college grounds, the 
afternoon was spent in picnicing. The policy at Car- 
thage as to social and religious activities of students 
tended to follow along liberal and sympathetic lines. 

In 1926-27, a social committee of the faculty was 
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created to inaugurate a constructive social program 
for the student body. The committee adopted a plan 
of having monthly all college parties. For a time this 
seemed to be successful. Then from certain quarters 
which were dissatisfied with the plan, arose and spread 
an agitation for co-dancing at Carthage. By those 
who agitated for dancing, it was pointed out that while 
the general policy at Carthage was against it on the 
college premises, there were no regulations forbidding 
students to attend dances away from the campus.1 
The question of sanctioning dancing was given serious 
consideration by President Wickey, the board and 
the faculty.2. When the general trend of opinion at 
Carthage College and among its constituents seemed 
to favor co-dancing as a form of social entertainment, 
official recognition by the college authorities appeared 
to be only a matter of time.3 


In accordance with long standing custom, con- 


1. Collegian, Bd. Vol. p. 34, February 25, 1927, Student 
Opinion; Ibid, January 14, 1927, Student Opinion; Collegian, 
Bd. Vol. 35, May 10, 1929, editorial. The only form of dancing 
permitted on the campus was at the annual Washington ball 
in February. Only girls were present and participated. It 
was a glamorous occasion when the coeds in Denhart Hall 
costumed like eighteenth century ladies and gentlemen danced 
the stately minuet. Meanwhile, on the outside the men who 
were persona non grata at these affairs, to satisfy a consum- 
ing curiosity, thronged at every window and door to see what 
was going on. Often as they stood watching, their enthusiasm 
was somewhat dampened by copious pitchers of water tossed 
down on them from somewhere above. 

2. A poll to determine the sentiment of students, faculty, 
parents and pastors yielded interesting results. On the sub- 
ject whether the college should sanction co-dancing, replies 
from 191 students showed 90 per cent in favor, replies from 
27 faculty members showed 82 per cent in favor, replies from 
152 parents showed 68 per cent favorable and replies from 126 
pastors showed 59 per cent for recognition. Third Annual 
President’s Report, June, 1929. Record of the Trustees, pp. 
446-47. Evaluation of the Presidency of N. J. Gould Wickey, 
pp. 7-8 

3. Since President Wickey was about to leave Carthage 
and did not wish to recommend a policy which might be con- 
trary to that of his successor, he recommended to the board 
— “That a committee from the Board be appointed with dis- 
cretionary power to work out with the faculty a definite policy 
in regard to the problem.” This was unanimously adopted. 
Ibid. 
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stant attention was devoted to the cultivation of the 
spiritual. Compulsory chapel and convocation were 
held on five days of the week. They were addressed by 
members of the faculty and speakers from Carthage 
and outside points, and were under the direction of the 
college chaplain who was given charge of all religious 
activities on the campus.! For the benefit of parents 
of students and others who might be interested, con- 
vocation programs were broadcast. By counseling 
students when in trouble or in need of counsel and 
by daily practice of their religion, the Christian Asso- 
ciation rendered invaluable service. 


Strong bonds of devotion held many students, 
especially those who were Lutheran to Old Trinity as 
the college church. Sunday after Sunday, worshipping 
students and faculty were inspired by the messages 
from the pulpit and as they listened to the anthems 
and solos by well-trained voices of the church choir. 
Church organizations such as the Luther League 
counted among their members many earnest students. 
Gathered before the fire place of the church parlors 
or at the parsonage, Luther Leaguers had their devo- 
tionals followed by a social hour of fun and frolic over 
their sandwiches, doughnuts and hot chocolate.2 


With respect to formal religious instruction, al- 
though more courses of study in Bible and religious 
education were given, the percentage of students en- 
rolled in them was not large, This situation was not 


1. In an editorial, a freshman wrote, “Chapel proves to 
be a quiet period when we can meditate on spiritual affairs of 
our lives and profit by speeches, inspirational hymns and Bible 
reading.” Another freshman expressed himself in this wise— 
“The measures taken for the spiritual life of the college stu- 
dent could not be improved upon in my estimation . Of course 
it is not perfect, but I do not believe it is at any other college. 
It is not the ideal college but the college with an ideal.” Presi- 
dent Wickey’s Semi-Annual Report, Record of the Trustees, 
p. 373. 

2. More and more were students encouraged to visit and 
gather at the parsonage where they were welcome to come and 
made to feel at home. This was true when the Rev. C. A. Piel 
was pastor at Trinity Lutheran, and it grew more customary 
under those who followed. 
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unlikely to give the impression that not enough em- 
phasis was given at Carthage as a church school to 
such instruction. President Wickey was of the 
opinion that as one of the characteristics which should 
distinguish a church college from a state supported 
institution, the requirements in Bible and religious 
teaching at Carthage should be raised. As a step to- 
ward that objective, he advised that there be a reor- 
ganization of the curricula, including the number of 
credits required in the various departments toward 
graduation.1 


Athletics, intercollegiate and intramural, may be 
named as one of the four major extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.2. In intercollegiate athletics, the record of 
Carthage except in track and tennis until 1929 was 
unimpressive. In the succeeding four years, Carthage 
College enjoyed a series of highly successful basket- 
ball seasons. Of a total of sixty-five games played in 
this four year period, the Carthage players won fifty- 
one. Of a total of forty-three conference games, Car- 
thage won thirty and lost thirteen. In 1929-30, an 
exceptional season, all but four of the eighteen games 
played by Carthage were victories and the Crimson 
team had the distinction of tying with Shurtleff Col- 
lege for second place in the conference.3 The year 
1931-32 brought more laurels for the Carthage bas- 
keteers. For having won nine conference games and 


1. Evaluation, p. 6. Although courses in religion were 
required for graduation, the minimum requirement for the 
Bachelor’s degree was only six credits. This compared with 
a minimum of ten in English, twelve in science and two years 
in language. The recommendation by the committee on cours- 
es of study in 1930 that the science requirement for graduation 
be raised to two years of science was defeated by the Senate. 
Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate, p. 216. 

2. Intramurals at Carthage were inaugurated in 1927-28 
under the direction of Coach Omer and assistant coach, H. L. 
Wagner. Thereafter intramurals were regularly featured 
every year and schedules in football, basketball, tennis, track, 
and volley ball were arranged among teams representing the 
classes, the fraternities and other student societies. 

3. Carthage scored a total of 502 points to 416 of the op- 
ponents. Bradley took the league title. Collegian, Vol. 37-40, 
March 3, 1930. 
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lost but one they were acclaimed the Conference 
Champions.1 The student body was ablaze with ex- 
citement and petitioned the senate to dismiss classes 
so that they might celebrate in a befitting manner. 
But that body of dignitaries did not share their en- 
thusiasm and rejected the petition.2 In the next sea- 
son, had it not been for the loss of two conference 
games, Carthage College would have captured the 
title a second time.3 


Teams that win, inspire college spirit. They 
make for an “era of good feeling” on the campus and 
along with other student groups that represent the 
college on tours help to publicize it. This was true 
of the former Carthage Men’s Glee Club and the Mel- 
ody Girls who visited different parts of the state every 
spring. Presently these organizations were merged 
into a college a cappella choir composed of forty 
trained voices. The choir after spending many weeks 
in working up their programs of sacred choruses, set 
out on their tour. The tour took place during the 
college Easter recess and was scheduled to include 
visits to numerous churches in the college territory 
in Illinois and neighboring states. Chicago being an 
important point of the choir’s itinerary, one program 
while there, was given over WGN. As a rule, the 
a cappella tours were very successful, the choristers 
were greatly appreciated and of more importance, they 
did much to advertise Carthage College favorably and 
win many strong friends for the institution.4 


Meantime, the college male quartet, a picturesque 
group in maroon jackets and white flannels, carried 


1. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 37-40, March 14, 1932. 

2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate, March 2, 1932, 
p. 198. 

3. The title in 1932-33 was lost by a six-point margin, 
Carthage having lost two conference games, one with Bradley 
Institute, 30-35, the other with Western Teachers’ College, 
44-43. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 37-40, March 9, 1933. 

4. The college a cappella choir was under the direction 
of Mr. Elmer Hanke, director of the Conservatory of Music, 
assisted by Mrs. Hanke, instructor in voice. 
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a message of song and good cheer to audiences in 
Hancock County and outside. The college could also 
be proud of its crimson band of twenty-five pieces. 
It was the Carthage College band clad in striking uni- 
forms that often performed at Homecoming and Com- 
mencement and that brought spectators at football 
and basketball games to their feet at the sound of 
“Carthage College Live Forever’ and “Here’s to the 
Man Who Wears aC.” “Can anyone deny,” asked 
the editor of the college paper, “‘that the crimson band 
has been a great aid to Carthage College this year? 
There is scarcely anyone who would say that the band 
has not filled our hearts with pride and enthusiasm.’’1 


The dramatic club as one of the older student 
organizations, had been known in the past for the 
activity and interest of its members in dramatics. 
Membership in the club was determined each year by 
means of competitive try-outs and according to the 
rules of the organization, it was to present at least 
one play each year. Like other groups however, the 
dramatic club had its ups and downs. When from 
time to time it manifested a too independent spirit in 
the selection of plays and in conducting its try-outs 
for new members, the College Senate was always near- 
by to reach forth a restraining hand.2 During its inter- 
mittent moments of activity the club staged some 
difficult plays, such as Icebound, The Goose Hangs 
High, Children of the Moon, Adam and Eva, and Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire. These plays, well directed and well 
performed, reflected much credit on the actors and 
those responsible for their direction.3 


In debate there was generally, a healthy interest 


1. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 34, November 24, 1927. 

2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate, October 28, 
1931, p. 180; Ibid, September 27, 1928, pp. 80-81. 

3. The Collegian for January 26, 1928, February 14, 1930, 
February 20, March 9 and April 4, 1933, carried accounts. The 
plays were coached by Mrs. Alice R. Smith, instructor in dra- 
matics and expression, 1926-28, and Mrs. Genevieve O’Haven, 
instructor in French and dramatics, 1932-43. 
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among Carthage students. Those who tried out for 
debate faced a season of hard gruelling mental toil, 
devoid of the thrills, the spotlight, and glamour en- 
joyed by those who took part in most other extra 
curricular enterprises. There were compensations 
however, for the earnest, hard-hitting student debater, 
not the least of them, that of becoming a member of 
Pi Kappa Delta and of representing his Alma Mater 
at the Pi Kappa Delta convention attended by several 
hundreds of delegates from colleges the country over. 
Each year, Carthage debate squads met and crossed 
swords with debate teams of other schools over the 
Pi Kappa Delta question for the year. As many as 
fifteen forensic contests took place in a single season 
on the home front or off the campus. Some of the 
schools taken on by Carthage, were nationally known 
for their skill and experience.1 


In the debate season of 1928-29 described as 
“most successful’, out of nine debates, five were vic- 
tories, two were lost and two were non-decision con- 
tests.2 Several factors, an interesting question, force- 
ful speakers and enthusiastic support from the stu- 
dents were believed to have contributed to the year’s 
success.3 The season of 1932-33 was also gratifying. 
The schedule included twenty debates with ten 
schools.4 Ten of the debates were listed as non- 
decisions, seven of the remaining ten judged debates 
were victories. On the Carthage squad this year were 
four men and three girls to share the honors. For 
the first time, debates were broadcast from the local 


1. Such as the University of Oklahoma, The University 
of Vermont, Buffalo University and Weber College, of Ogden, 
Utah. 

2. President’s report, Record of the Trustees, pp. 446-47, 5. 

3. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 35, April 12, 1929. The debate 
coach was M. E. Chapin, professor of English language and 
literature. 

4. Two topics for debate instead of one were used. The 
Pi Kappa Delta question was on the cancellation by the United 
States of the Inter-allied war debts. The second question was 
on federal regulation of banking functions. 
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station WCAZ, while other new features such as the 
Parliamentary debate were introduced.1 


The small liberal arts college like Carthage faced 
the uncertainties of a changing world. The confident 
expectation in the heyday of the “college craze’’, that 
the school would continue to grow and prosper as in 
the past was giving way to anxious concern as to the 
future. For some time, Carthage College had felt 
the strain of competing state supported institutions. 
“We must be conscious, declared President Wickey, 
that competition among colleges is becoming more 
keen than ever before and that especially in the Mid- 
dle West, the large universities are exerting an influ- 
ence and have a drawing power which the small col- 
leges have unusual difficulty to overcome and that 
on the whole, the small colleges can appeal to a rather 
limited number of individuals because of our inability 
to maintain the scientific departments with the needed 
equipment and to prepare for the various scientific 
and commercial vocations as do the state institutions 
and universities.” President Wickey also called atten- 
tion to the menacing junior colleges which being pub- 
licly supported were therefore in a strong position to 
underbid private schools for students and patronage. 
In the face of such conditions, he cautioned the board 
not to be over optimistic as to the growth of the 
college.2 


As the great depression bore down on them, the 
small church colleges suffered so severely from com- 


1. Collegian, Bd. Vol. 37-40, April 4, 1933. 

2. President’s Report, June 1928. Record of the Trustees, p. 
418, pp. 12-13. In his third semi-annual report, President Wickey 
spoke again of the competition offered by state universities 
and junior colleges. Ibid, p. 436, 4. President Diehl alluded to 
the growing importance of state institutions in the field of 
higher education. ‘The state, he said, has increasingly ex- 
panded its efforts in higher education and remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the establishment of state schools and 
in the proficiency of their work. By contrast the church 
related schools have fallen far in the rear.”’ President’s Report, 
Record of the Trustees, p. 480, pp. 2-3. 
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petition with tax supported institutions that many of 
them were forced to close or merge in order to save 
themselves. An important result of this was to bring 
up for discussion in educational circles the question 
of the relationship of the state schools and the private 
liberal arts colleges to the field of higher education. 
In the judgment of some observers, the day when the 
state public institutions would have a monopoly of 
higher education as they already had one of the pri- 
mary and secondary levels was near at hand. Those 
on the other hand, who stood ready to defend the 
privately supported schools contended that they would 
continue to hold an important place in the realm of 
American advanced education. 


In the spring of 1930, delegates from more than 
three hundred colleges attending a meeting in Chi- 
cago, organized what was called the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege Movement. Present at the conference were Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dr. John 
H. Finley, associate editor of the New York Times, 
Dr. Robert L. Kelley, secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, and other eminent educators. The 
purpose of the movement was to set forth the place 
of the liberal arts college in higher education and to 
codperate with such institutions in securing funds ade- 
quate to their financial needs. Far from advising 
that the colleges retrench, they were urged by the 
organization to embark upon policies of expansion. 
President Diehl after attending the Chicago Confer- 
ence, warmly endorsed the movement and upon his 
urgent recommendation, the college trustees author- 
ized that Carthage College become a member.1 


Educators who believed that the church related 
liberal arts college occupied a vital place as an institu- 
tion of higher learning, justified their belief by point- 
1. President’s Report, Record of the Trustees, p. 462, pp. 


2-4. The Liberal Arts College Conference, Carthage College 
Alumnus, Bd. Vol. 4-6, April 15, 1930. 
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ing out that in contrast with the highly specialized 
and vocational training of state supported schools, 
the colleges were prepared to give their students the 
benefits of a Christian Cultural education. This was 
well expressed by President Diehl when he declared, 
“The independent and church related colleges have a 
unique opportunity in that they can without restric- 
tion, furnish every element—that enters into a com- 
plete allround education, something that is hardly pos- 
sible to a state university. The church related college 
can give a Christian interpretation to its instruction in 
all departments. It can help as no other agency save 
the pulpit itself, to make and keep our civilization 
Christian.”1 Apparently he had great confidence in 
the future of such institutions. ‘The tide of senti- 
ment,” he said, ‘in favor of church colleges definitely 
devoted to a program of Christian education seems 
to be rising rapidly within the last few years. Edu- 
cators not only in the church, but also those working 
specifically in the field of state controlled higher edu- 
cation, have given repeated expression to the belief 
that America’s best opportunity for educational ad- 
vancement is to be found in the improvement of 
church related colleges.’’2 


President Diehl, moreover, found himself in ac- 
cord with those educators who held that the main 
function of the church school was to teach students 
how to think and reason independently. “The chief 
emphasis in recent years, in the instructional work 
of institutions of higher education, he informed the 
board, has been to throw the burden of learning upon 
the student rather than upon the teacher. No mat- 
ter what method of teaching is employed, it was al- 
ways for the purpose of stimulating the student to 
dig out for himself rather than to have the teacher 


—_——— 


1. “The Place of the Church College.” Carthage College 
Alumnus, Bd. Vol. 4-6, April 15, 1931. 


2. President’s Report, Record of the Trustees, p. 480, p. 3. 
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dig out for him that which he should learn.”! One 
valuable result of such discussion was to cause the 
college to become more firmly anchored in the affec- 
tions of its friends and constituents. For they were 
more convinced than before that Carthage College had 
a real educational mission to fulfill. 


1. President’s Report, Record of the Trustees, p. 490, p. 1. 
Dr. Diehl concluded his statement on the subject by quoting 
from President Butler of Columbia University. “The main thing 
—is to make sure that the separate college of liberal arts and 
sciences is strengthened, not weakened and kept in position 
and in power to do its vitally important work for the better 
education of American Youth.” Ibid, p. 2. 


CHAPTER VII 


RENEWED INSPIRATION 


“INCE Dr. Bingaman after serving two years was 
—/; reluctant to continue as acting president and had 
asked to be released, it devolved on the college board 
to name his successor before the opening of the next 
academic year. The one selectd to be the twelfth 
president of Carthage College was the Rev. Rudolph 
G. Schulz, a graduate of the school and the first alum- 
nus to become head of his Alma Mater. The new 
president was a World war veteran and had been in 
active service overseas.1 When he accepted the call 
from the board, Dr. Schulz was pastor of a large 
church in Toledo.2 


The college considering existing economic condi- 
tions, was making fair progress in its recovery from 
depression. Student enrollment was the highest in 
many years and there were prospects of an increase 
in students due to a definite recruiting program. The 
institution was reported to have been in much sounder 
financial health than it had been for some time. “The 
college,” President Schulz declared soon after taking 
Office, “is living within its income. No unpaid current 


1. Dr. Schulz was a member of the 108 Field Signal Bat- 
talion. He remained with his unit to the end of the war and 
took part in the Somme, Meuse-Argonne and St. Mihiel offen- 
Sives. He was discharged sargeant, first class. Carthage 
College Alumnus, Septemebr 15, 1935, Bd. Vol. 10-12. 

2. His election was by unanimous vote of the trustees on 
August 30, upon recommendation of the Executive Committee. 
Official Record, Executive Committee and Board of Trustees, 
pp. 60-61. After arriving in Carthage in October, Dr. Schulz 
was inducted into office during the annual homecoming festi- 
val held late that month. 
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bills are being carried over on our books. All current 
bills are being paid when due—no funds have been bor- 
rowed to meet current bills. The credit of the college 
is good.’’1 


THE QUEST FOR BETTER STANDARDS 


The significance of Carthage College as a church 
related school grew more pronounced after 1935. A 
closer integration with the churches on the college 
territory was cultivated and fostered through efforts 
of the administration and the director of public rela- 
tions. Scarcely a Sunday passed, but that some one 
representing the college did not occupy the pulpit of 
some church of a supporting synod. More and more 
also the service rendered by the college and its faculty 
in the interest of its church constituents was made 
evident. Large numbers of church members who 
heard the concerts given by the a cappella choir while 
on its yearly tour, became acquainted with the con- 
tribution this important college organization was ren- 
dering. The Alumni Bulletin, a monthly publication 
read by many Carthage graduates and former stu- 
dents, many of them members of churches on college 
territory, gained a large following for Carthage. In 
some departments, students were encouraged to un- 
dertake studies or investigations which would be serv- 
iceable to the church. As one means of binding 
church and college into a more intimate union, Presi- 
dent Schulz favored changing the constitution of Car- 
thage College so that synod representatives on the 
board might be directly elected by the several synods.2 
One result of this careful cultivation of its constituents 
by the college was that fifty-seven per cent of the 
students at Carthage in 1940 came from Lutheran 


1. Carthage Alumnus, November 15, 1935. Bd. Vol: 10-12. 
2. President’s Report, Record of Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees, p. 116. 
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homes.1 In time it likewise resulted in very substan- 
tial financial support from the synods. 


A trend toward higher scholastic standards al- 
ready apparent before he was made president, grew 
notably stronger during Dr. Schulz’ administration. 
It manifested itself for one thing, in an improvement 
of the physical plant and equipment of the college. 
The new biology building was the embodiment of sev- 
eral years of hard labor spent in remodeling and re- 
conditioning the former gymnasium. Much of the 
material that went into the building was assembled 


BIQEOGABLIALE 


almost piece meal, demanding constant and patient 
search for it, because of the lack of ready funds to 
purchase it. When completed, the building provided 
space for the departments of biology, psychology, and 
agriculture and a museum containing large collections 
in biology, geology and mineralogy. Dedication of 
Biology Hall took place during homecoming in Octo- 


1. President’s Report, May 2, 1940. 
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ber, 1939.1 A former residence just south of the 
campus was purchased and transformed into a prac- 
tice teaching and home management house. As such, 
it was made into an attractively furnished residence 
under supervision of the department of home eco- 
nomics. 


Most impressive of the additions to physical plant 
made under President Schulz, was that of the new 
Alumni College Library. The completion and dedi- 
cation of this beautiful temple of learning, meant the 
fulfillment of dreams and hopes long cherished by 
many devoted friends of Carthage. A positive step 
toward making the library a reality, came when the 
board directed President Schulz by resolution to con- 
duct an “advanced gift solicitation for the Library 
Building Fund” for the purpose of determining “senti- 
ment of alumni and friends for this project.’2 The 
response made by the president seemed so encourag- 
ing that upon his recommendation, the board in Jan- 
uary, 1941, gave him authority to initiate an intensive 
campaign that year for fifty thousand dollars. The 
board also approved the appointment of an architect 
to prepare plans.3 


As planned, the campaign was to include the peo- 
ple of Carthage and Hancock County, outside of Car- 
thage. Citizens of Carthage over-subscribed their 
quota of seventy-five hundred dollars. Three months 
after the drive began, the chairman reported that 


3. The speaker at the dedication was Dr. Avin Nelson, 
celebrated botanist from the University of Wyoming. Carthage 
College Collegian, Oct. 20, 1939, Bd. Vol., 42-43. 


2. President’s Report, Record of Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees, p. 134. 

3. The architect employed was Robin Carswell of Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Mr. Carswell had designed the field house. 
President Schulz was made general director of the campaign 
assisted by Mr. E. E. Armstrong of Chicago. Mr. Donald 
Forsythe of Carthage was named chairman of the Carthage 
College Library Building Fund. The campaign was launched 
by means of promotional dinners in Carthage and other areas. 
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about four-fifths of the amount set as the goal had 
been raised.1 At Commencement time, only a few 
thousand dollars, it was stated, were needed to cross 
the goal. After the board had voted to approve con- 
struction of the building, operations were begun on 
the site selected east of Old Main in the late fall of 
1941.2. Despite bad weather conditions and uncer- 
tainty as to priorities on steel, excavation, setting the 
foundation walls and erecting the brick walls were 
completed before the end of the year. Construction 
moved rapidly forward during the spring of 1942 and 
by Commencement in May, the handsome structure 
of Georgian Colonial style, stood ready for dedication. 
As the time to dedicate drew near, pictures of the new 
library with headlines in the college paper bespoke 
the enthusiasm of the students who had given gener- 
ously to the building fund. In the Wooden Indian 
appeared this editorial comment, “The first building 
a visitor looks for on any college campus is the library 
building. We can now be justly proud of our new 
library and point to it with pride to visitors. It is 
one of the finest buildings to be found on any smali 
college campus.’3 At the dedicatory service an im- 
pressive program was presented. Faculty and guests 
marched in procession from the entrance of Old Main 


1. ‘We have been working hard on this drive for Carthage 
for the last three or four months,” declared Chairman For- 
sythe. ‘Now we are in sight of our goal.’ He pointed out 
that five hundred alumni, each giving twenty dollars, would 
assure success. Carthage College Alumnus, April 15, 1941, 
Bd. Vol. 16-18. 

2. On the building committee were J. L. Berger, chairman, 
and the Reverends Mark Getzendaner and W. C. Satre; J. 
Arthur Baird, W. C. Krauss, E. C. Mack, Robin Carswell and 
President Schulz. The committee reported that to construct the 
entire building the total cost would be about $40,000, this to 
cover the main unit at nearly $32,000 and the north wing at 
a cost of $7,600 These estimated costs did not include such 
items as wiring, plumbing and heating in the north wing and 
other items in the main unit. Record of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Trustees, pp. 158-59, pp. 163-64. 

3. Wooden Indian, May 15, 1942, Bd. Vol. 1-2. 
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to the portico of the library in front of which the 
faculty were seated.1 


The program for educational promotion for Car- 
thage as President Schulz envisaged it, made provision 
for the use of qualitative psychological and aptitude 
tests for students. The tests sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, were first applied to fresh- 
men, then extended to cover an annual sophomore 
testing plan. Rather striking too was the move of 
this administration to strengthen the scholastic stand- 
ing of the faculty. Strong encouragement was given 
members of the teaching staff to do graduate study. 
“The administration of the college’, stated President 
Schulz, “is quite willing to do all it possibly can to 
cooperate with members of the faculty in obtaining 
advanced degrees.”2 It was with evident satisfaction, 
that he reported to the executive committee of the 
board the excellent rating given the faculty of Car- 
thage by the North Central Association in 1939 for 
contributions made by them as authors of books and 
articles. As for faculty academic rating, he pointed 
to the fact that nearly one-third of them had doctor’s 
degrees.3. Thus encouraged several of the faculty 
earned doctorates and as additions to the teaching 
force were needed, others holding such degrees were 
engaged. Frequent attendance by members at meet- 
ings of learned societies, gave proof of academic 
growth. Carthage College moreover, played host to 
a number of national societies which convened on the 


1. The speakers included Dr. John A. Wieland, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; Leroy Knoeppel, Superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton High School and President of the 
Carthage College Alumni Association; Donald T. Forsythe, Co- 
Publisher of the Hancock County Journal and Chairman of 
the Library Building Fund Campaign; and President Schulz. 
Carthage College Alumnus, May 15, 1942, Bd. Vol. 16-18. 


2. President’s Report, Record of Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees. President’s Report, p. 117. 


3. The percentile score given the faculty on authorship 
by the North Central Association was the unusually high one 
of 97.5. Record of Executive Committee and Board of Trus- 
tees; ps 113: 
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campus for their annual meetings.1 Then too, the 
custom of inviting distinguished scholars and artists 
to the campus, contributed much to the development 
of cultural and scientific interest among both faculty 
and students. These contacts were quickening and 
refreshing to the college community as a whole.2 


Such an academic promotional program was to 
a large degree furthered by the steadily improving 
financial position of the college and the faculty. From 
the outset of his presidency, Dr. Schulz had as one of 
his aims, to raise faculty salaries, restoring them if 
possible from their low level to their normal figure.3 
As a first step to that end, he asked the board to com- 
mit itself to a plan to enable the college to pay the 
faculty seventy-five per cent of normal salaries by 
September, 1936. This was to be done by means of 
a special salary fund to be secured from individual 
gifts.4 

This salary fund was to be supplemented by the 
Living Endowment Fund which had been in use for 
several years, and which as planned was intended to 
provide a constant source of income from gifts of 
loyal alumni and former students. Each year, as 
they made their gifts, the sums given represented the 
interest on endowment, the givers who had been en- 
dowed by the college with an education, were the 


1. As examples, there was the Theta Chi Delta Chemical 
meeting in April 1939, and the Regional Convention of the Tri 
Beta Biological Fraternity in the spring of 1942. 

2. Several of these visitors to Carthage, such as Julian 
de Gray, pianist, linquist and versed in international affairs, 
Dr.-R. F. Arragon,, historian, and Dr.. Herbert N. Crouch, 
classicist, represented the Association of American Colleges. 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, astronomer of the New York Academy of 
Science, represented the American Museum of Natural History. 
Collegian, January 16 and November 18, 1940, Bd. Vol. 42-43; 
Wooden Indian, October 17 and November 11, 1941, Bd. Vol. 
1-2. 

3. “The most pressing problem,” he declared, “is that of 
finances particularly as it affects our faculty. Our salary 
levels range from $62.50 to $104.16 per month. Our faculty 
has not only gone the second mile; they have gone the third 
mile.”’ President’s Report, June 4, 1936, p. 3. 

4. Ibid, p. 4. 
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principal or the living endowment. All money received 
from this endowment was applied on faculty salaries. 
Still a third source of revenue which was drawn on 
for the same purpose, was that instituted by President 
Schulz with the approval of the board, to be known 
as the Carthage College Foundation for Christian Edu- 
cation. Its purpose was to increase the annual income 
of the college by twenty-eight thousand, five hundred 
dollars, by means of gifts from individuals and congre- 
gations. These several projects proved to be suffici- 
ently productive to enable the college to make sub- 
stantial additions to faculty salaries every year.1 


The faculty naturally stood to benefit materially 
as the financial status of the institution grew stronger. 
That its financial condition was improving perceptibly 
was made clear by reports released by the college 
business office soon after Dr. Schulz became president. 
He had as early as January, 1937, insisted that the 
board revise its policy with respect to the manage- 
ment of the endowment investments. He had urgent- 
ly favored that because of the the complexity of the 
subject, the board engage the services of a financial 
counselor to supervise the endowment portfolios. Un- 
der this objective expert management, the endowment 
the President thought, might be brought up to the 
highest point of productivity consistent wih safety 
of investment.2 


The board having approved, the new policy was 
put into effect at once. It doubtless played a part in 
the steady recovery in principal and in earning power 
of the college endowment in the next few years. From 


1. According to figures of Dr. Schulz, the college would 
need this additional sum to meet the annual operating budget 
of $100,000 required to carry on effectively its educational pro- 
gram. He proposed that $5,000 of the amount be raised in 
Harcock County, $5,000 by the alumni, $15,000 by the churches 
and the rest to come from other sources. These quotas were 
to be raised annually. Carthage College Alumnus, March 15, 
1938, Bd. Vol. 13-15. 


2. President’s Report, Record of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Trustees, p. 84. 
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August 1936 to August 1939, net returns from these 
investments as reported by the college treasurer in- 
creased more than three fold. In January 1938, 
President Schulz in reporting to the board, stated that 
the fiscal year ending August 31, was one of the best 
in recent years, net income from real estate and gifts 
from churches having risen one hundred per cent, 
net income from bonds three hundred and fifty per 
cent.2 


One of the major purposes of the Schulz adminis- 
tration as stated before, indeed a key to our under- 
standing of the forward movement of Carthage Col- 
lege after 1935, was the determination to draw the 
college and the churches into closer union; a union in 
which the college should serve in giving Christian 
education to its students, and to be a training place 
for young persons who comtemplated the ministry, 
_ the field of missions or other fields of service for the 
church. The churches on their part, should give ade- 
quate financial aid and pledge themselves to send 
students to Carthage. Convinced that in these re- 
spects, the churches on the college territory were not 
assuming their proper obligations, President Schulz 
called the board’s attention to the situation in these 
words, “‘As encouragingly as we may interpret the 
gains made through the Carthage College Foundation, 
the fact remains that the only satisfactory solution 
to increase the income of the college can be attained 
when the church is aroused to make substantial in- 
creases through regular channels in the synodical 
budgets.— I believe that there is a growing feeling 
that synods must make greater provision in the mat- 


1. On August 31, 1936, net returns were given at $7,739.23, 
on August 31, 1939, they were reported to have been $23,418. 
Report of President, May 31, 1940. Ibid, p. 1. 

2. “This improved financial picture,” he said, “reflected 
itself in salary increases but we are still not back to the 1929 
salary norm.” President’s Report, January, 1939, Ibid, p. 97. 
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ter of college support.”1 He explained his purpose to 
meet with the Executive Committees of the various 
synods to lay the matter before them. In order to 
make his appeal the more effective he asked that the 
board, by resolution call on the executive boards of 
the synods to invite him to present his cause. This 
request was granted. 


All of the synods responded, so successful was 
President Schulz in making his plea for more gener- 
ous aid. When the Illinois Synod met in Carthage, in 
May, 1939, for the first time in nearly twenty years, 
it voted to place Carthage College on its budget for 
one dollar per communing member.2 The Iowa and 
the Wartburg Synods also agreed to include the college 
in their budgets for 1940. The Synod of the North- 
west, since it had recently voted to include Carthage 
for an appropriation, offered the college the privilege 
of making an appeal to its churches. Estimated addi- 
tional income from these sources to Carthage was 
placed at about twenty thousand dollars a year.3 
“The faith which the church continues to express 
in the college, declared President Schulz, places a 
real responsibility on every member of the staff as 
well as on the alumni—that we continue to cherish 


1. Report of the President, January 12, 1939. Record of 
the Executive Committee and Board of Trustees, p. 109. When 
compared with what other church colleges were receiving, the 
amount received by Carthage, he described as “almost pitiful.” 
From information collected from different sources Over a 
period of time, he showed that the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America, about one-third of the U. L. C. A. in size gave 
$152,000 to its four colleges; that Elmhurst College was get- 
ting $50,000 a year from the Evangelical Reformed Church; 
that Augustana College and Theological Seminary received 
$100,000 from the Augustana Synod; that Thiel College was 
on the budget of the Petersburg Synod for $45,000; that Mid- 
land College received $3,500 each from the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Synods. The total sum appropriated for Carthage in 
1938 by the Illinois, Iowa, Wartburg and Northwest Synods 
was $3,400. 

2. The Session of Synod at Carthage lasted three days 
and was attended by some three hundred delegates from one 
hundred and fifty congregations. 

3. Report of the President, Record of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Trustees, p. 117. 
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the spiritual environment on the Carthage College 
Campus.’’1 

During the administration of Dr. Schulz, death 
took its toll from faculty and board of trustees. The 
first of the faculty to be claimed was Professor H. W. 
Whitten, who for eighteen years was head of the 
classics department. After a long illness, he passed 
away on Haster Sunday of 1936. The faculty, in a 
note of sympathy to Professor Whitten’s family, ex- 
pressed its appreciation of him as a co-worker and a 
Christian gentleman. ‘The faculty of Carthage Col- 
lege,” it was stated, ‘feels a deep sense of loss in the 
passing of our friend and fellow worker. During his 
connection of eighteen years with the college, he car- 
ried on his work with conscientious thoroughness.’’2 
Under the caption, “Student Body Mourns Death of 
Professor Whitten,” the Collegian under date of April 
20, 1936, declared, ‘With the passing of Professor 
Whitten the school deeply mourns.—A man who had 
so much to give others in such a retiring but effective 
way is a man that will be held dear in anyone’s mem- 
OLys: 

In the death of Dr. J. O. Evjen, which occurred 
early in 1942, the college sustained another heavy loss. 
Having served as professor of philosophy of history 
since 1930 and as dean of the college since 1933, Dr. 
Evjen was invaluable both as teacher and administra- 
tor. He was a scholar of rare qualities and his con- 
nection with Carthage College gave the institution 
much distinction in scholarship. In resolutions adopted 
by it, the board described Dr. Evjen as “A man of dis- — 
criminating scholarship, broad and extended educa- 
tional experience and of unique ability in inciting stu- 


1. Carthage College Alumnus, May 15, 1939, Bd. Vol. 13-15. 

2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate. Twenty-third 
regular meeting, May 15, 1936, p. 322-23. The Alumnus made 
this comment on Professor Whitten’s standing as a teacher, 
“He was always mindful of the high calling of a teacher, the 
guidance a true teacher shoud give not only in the branch that 
he is teaching but teaches the guidance that will make for 
Christian citizenship.”’ Alumnus, April 15, 1936, Bd. Vol. 10-12. 
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dents to careful discriminating scholarship.”1 The 
faculty united in paying tribute by passing resolutions 
affirming Dr. Evjen’s “broad learning which made it 
possible for him to make a unique contribution to the 
intellectual fellowship of any gathering and which 
manifested itself in a life long service to the liberal 
arts college and the church.’’2 


The board of trustees lost two valuable members, 
one of whom was Mr. D. E. Mack who died in the late 
summer of 1937. His long career in the practice of 
law was spent in Carthage and for forty years he was 
on the college board. For thirty of these years, Mr. 
Mack was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the board and for twenty years he acted as the col- 
lege’s legal advisor. His able and generous service 
to Carthage College was attested by the vacancy on 
the board caused by his death.3 The other board 
member to be taken by death was the Rev. T. B. Uber. 
He too had been drawn into close contact with the 
college. He had been formerly on the college faculty 
and his two sons and two daughters attended and 
graduated from Carthage. In the three fold capacity 
of teacher, board member and pastor, the Rev. Uber 
was one of the school’s loyal supporters.4 


At its meeting in January 1941, the same one at 
which the board, by resolution, acknowledged the loss 
of Dr. Uber, the trustees joined President Schulz in 
doing special honor to Dr. W. H. Blancke whose eighty- 


1. Record of Executive Committee and Board of Trustees, 
p. 165. 

2. Minutes of the Meetings of the Senate, January 15, 
1942, p. 440. 

3. The resolutions adopted by the board upon the death 
of Judge Mack contained this testimonial, ‘“‘To the investiga- 
tion of any subject of consideration before our body, he brought 
a trained mind. His arguments were logical and forceful, his 
judgment sound; his mental processes were rapid, his industry 
intense.” Record of the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Trustees, p. 104. 

4. At its meeting in January 1941, the board by resolution 
expressed its appreciation of his valuable association with the 
College. Ibid, p. 137. 
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sixth birthday anniversary occurred while the trustees 
were in session. The members listened to their ven- 
erable colleague as he opened the meeting with a scrip- 
ture reading and led them in prayer. They gathered 
about him to extend greetings and good wishes and 
after the morning session adjourned they attended a 
luncheon given in his honor.1 Graduating from Car- 
thage College in the class of ’83, Dr. Blancke served 
as field secretary under President Bartholomew. He 
was on the college board from 1896 to 1914. From 
1902 to 1911, he was president of that body. He was 
re-elected trustee in 1928 and since then was on the 
board continuously until 1945, when upon his retire- 
ment, he was made a “member emeritus with the 
privilege of attending meetings whenever he desires.’’2 


THE ALL OUT WAR EFFORT 


In 1939-40, the world reverberated again to the 
din of another European conflict. The sudden occu- 
pations of Denmark and Norway, the invasion of the 
low countries and the fall of France before the inrush 
of the Nazi armored columns in June 1940, showed 
how vain after all was the wishful thought of some that 
this might be only a ‘phony war’. In the months that 
ensued, the Americans learned from press and radio 
of colossal plans to turn the nation into an “arsenal 
of democracy”. Day by day, the people read in the 
newspapers and heard from news commentators of 
the breath-taking developments taking place in the 
nation’s capital. They were told of immediate “all 
out aid” to be extended to Britain, Greece, and China, 
of the passing of a compulsory Selective Service Act, 
the first peace time conscription measure in the na- 
tion’s history. How long before the colleges and uni- 


1. Ibid, p. 136. On behalf of the board, President Schulz 
presented Dr. Blancke with a memento which was auto- 
graphed by all the members. 

2. Annual meeting Board of Trustees, May 29, 1945, p. 1. 
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versities would feel the impact? How long, in fact, 
before these goings on would disturb the calm and 
repose of Carthage College? 


It was not long before the hand of the draft law 
was hovering over the college campus.1 Student en- 
rollment at the highest peak in many years began 
tapering off as the men were taken by the Selective 
Service Act.2. After Pearl Harbor, complicated con- 
ditions in connection with the nation’s “all out war 
effort”? multiplied on every side. Carthage, along 
with hundreds of other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, codperated in a nation-wide program of accelera- 
tion. By faculty action, the college year was short- 
ened and commencement pushed forward by -two 
weeks. To achieve further saving of time, summer 
school was enlarged to include two terms of six weeks 
each, thereby enabling students to complete during 
the summer an amount of work equal to that of a 
normal semester of study. Students who had not 
finished their high school requirements for college 
entrance were given opportunity to complete them in 
summer school in order to be eligible for registration 
as college freshmen. These changes in the college 
calendar, it was computed, would mean a very sub- 
stantial saving in time for the student taking advan- 
tage of them. He might now secure his degree in 
less than three years of college attendance.3 In cer- 
tain of the departments such as chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, biology and physical education, the de- 


1. At the close of 1940-41, Reserve Officer Robert E. 
Warren, Professor of Physics, was the first of the faculty to 
be called to the colors. Wooden Indian, May 13, 1941, Bd. Vol. 
1-2. Early in 1942, Clark Rowland, assistant instructor in 
music, was the second faculty member to leave. President’s 
Report, Record of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Trustees, p. 160. In June 1942, Dr. J. W. Poultney, Professor 
of Classics, left to report for military duty. 

2. From a total of 316 in 1940-41, student enrollment de- 
clined to 272 by early 1942. 


3. President’s Report, Record of Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees, p. 160. 
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mands imposed by the war acceleration program added 
much to the burden of those in charge.1 


In the early months of 1942, the college authori- 
ties prepared to codperate with the government under 
its plan of deferred registration and attendance by 
college men. Known as the College Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, it was designed to enable college men of draft 
age to continue their study in college for such time 
as the government might designate. This might be 
for as long as two years, depending upon the exigen- 
cies of the war. Since the purpose was to select from 
these students, those who were qualified to become 
officers, provision for their further special training at 
designated training centers was made. Officers of 
the Army and Navy visited the campus to present the 
program and to supervise registration in the different 
branches of the armed forces.2 A large number of 
Carthage men applied for enlistment in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps and most of them were ac- 
cepted. From indications in midyear of 1942-43, the 
great majority of the men, it was thought, would be 
permitted to remain in college for the rest of the 
year. However, by March, 1943, the college suffered 
a very considerable loss in men students enlisted in 
the reserve branches. Before the close of the school 
year, more men were notified by the government to 
report for duty.2 By this time, nearly three hundred 
men and women from Carthage College were some- 
where in military service. Indeed, several men from 


1. The desire of the college to be of service to the com- 
munity was evidenced by the program of first aid courses 
given by the Department of Physical Education in which large 
numbers of men and women in Hancock County were enrolled. 
Ibid, p. 174. 

2. These were the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps, Army 
Air Force Enlisted Reserve, Naval Reserve, and Class VI for 
freshmen and sophomores, Naval Reserve Class V5 for Naval 
Aviation Cadets, Naval Reserve Class V7 for Deck and En- 
gineering Officers, Marine Corps Reserves. 

3. By March, the college lost 49 men of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps and 14 more were caught by the draft net in 
early June. President’s Report, Record of the Executive Com- 

nittee and Board of Trustees, p. 301. 
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Carthage by this time had made the STO SHan sacrifice 
for their country. 

Cooperation by Carthage College in the war effort 
through participation in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, A. S. T. P., or the Naval Training Pro- 
gram, was seriously considered for a time by president 
and board. But after lengthy negotiations with dif- 
ferent government departments in regard to facilities 
at the college available for government use, it seemed 
quite improbable that Carthage would be selected for 
an army specialized training unit. A strong objection 
moreover, was the greatly increased teaching force 
required for such a program. In his summing up of 
the situation to the board, President Schulz made this 
statement, “It is the opinion of your president that 
while we should make every effort to place our facili- 
ties at the disposal of the government, yet at the same 
time we ought not to count on any government con- 
tract but do all we humanly can to build up our student 
body without the aid of this government assistance 
and hold unswervingly to our ipligaoss as a church 
related college.’’1 ; | 

The war emergency notwithstanding, the college 
moved consistently in the direction of a broader edu- 
cational program. By action of the board, the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Music were 
to be conferred on the basis of courses of study ap- 
proved by the faculty. The physics department was 
extended to make possible a major in that subject 
while a minor in speech could be selected. A five-year 
college nursing course in cooperation with approved 
hospitals was also offered for students wishing to 
prepare as nurses and with a view to entering the field 
of public health. The student would spend two of 
the five years in training at Carthage, followed by 
three years of study at an approved school for nursing. 
Upon completion of this training, the student would 


1. President’s Report, January 138, 1943, Record of Execu- 
tive Committee and the Board of Trustees, p. 187. 
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receive the Bachelor of Science degree and a diploma 
as graduate nurse.1l 


Depleted student enrollment called attention to 
the need of an even more intensified publicity and re- 
crulting campaign. Such campaigns had been con- 
ducted with gratifying results, first, under direction 
of a field secretary and publicity director, then under 
a director of public relations.2. Among the Alumni 
of Carthage very effective work in student recruiting 
was done by the executive secretary of that group.3 
But as young men were being conscripted or drawn 
into lucrative kinds of employment, the task of re- 
cruiting students grew ever more difficult. To meet 
this situation, a plan of concentrated field work was 
proposed by the Committee of the Trustees, that of 
Promotion and Development, the plan to be made 
effective in 1942-43. It emphatically stressed recruit- 
ing students from Lutheran homes and congregations, 
to be achieved by direct contact with the pastors and 
churches in each of the supporting synods. A moti- 
vating thought it seemed, was to place on pastors and 
churches, the obligation to send their young people of 
college caliber to Carthage. In other words, the entire 
student recruiting policy was to rest mainly on the 
Lutheran constituents of the college.4 


1. The program of curricular expansion was worked out 
by a faculty Committee on Educational Policies with Dean 
Boatman as Chairman. In addition to the above named 
courses, preparatory courses in medical technology were in- 
cluded to prepare women in particular, as medical technolo- 
gists. A course in secretarial science in charge of Miss Maxine 
Mills, secretary to the president, was offered. Carthage Col- 
lege Alumnus, January 15, 1943, Bd. Vol. 16-18. 

2. The Rev. Charles Landwere, as field secretary, can- 
vassed for students from 1935-37. He was followed by the 
Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, who was director of public relations 
from 1938 to 1943. His successor was Ralph E. Whipple, di- 
rector of Public Relations. 

3. Mrs. Mary T. Newcomer acted as publicity director 
until 1928 when she became executive secretary of the Alumni 
Association. 

4. Record of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Trustees, pp. 167-68. 
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NEW LEADERSHIP 


When he tendered his resignation in the summer 
of 19438, President Schulz closed an eight-year tenure 
of service.1 On August 31, the board in special ses- 
sion unanimously elected Dr. Erland Nelson to the 
presidency of Carthage College. Dr. Nelson’s election 
as the first layman to become head of the college was 
noteworthy in the institution’s history since it marked 
an important break with past policy and tradition.2 
Representatives from many colleges were present to 
witness the new executive’s induction into office which 
took place in November of that year.3 


Carthage College at this time was in a financially 
seund position. Endowment income was reported to 
have been the largest in the school’s history. Gener- 
ous financial support from the synods showed how 
seriously the churches regarded their responsibility 
to the college. From the business manager’s report 
it was shown that Carthage had a favorable income 


1. He resigned to accept a call from St. John’s Lutheran 
Church at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


2. Dr. Nelson had been head of the department of Psy- 
chology and Education at Newberry College, Newberry, South 
Carolina, since 1936. Prior to that, he was president of Dana 
coln College. The art department is under Miss Valliere 
tember 15, 1943, Bd. Vol. 16-18. Dr. Nelson’s election was 
made possible by action of the board in January, 1943, when 
the constitution of Carthage College was amended to permit 
the board to elect the president “from the clerical or lay mem- 
bership of the United Lutheran Church of America.” Record 
of Executive Committee and Board of Trustees, p. 200. 


3. The ceremonies were opened with the inaugural con- 
vocation before which Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, 
delivered the main address. An academic procession from the 
library to the field house preceded the. inauguration program. 
It was held in the auditorium and was attended by faculty, 
students and visiting college representatives and eminent edu- 
cators. Mr. O. A. Hanke, President of the College Board of 
Trustees as presiding officer, presented Dr Nelson for instal- 
lation and Dr. Armin G. Weng, President of the Illinois Synod, 
conducted the installation service. Dr. Nelson’s formal ad- 
dress followed on the theme, “One Thing Needful.” Novem- 
ber-December 15, 1948, Carthage College Alumnus, Bd. Vol. 
16-18. 
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balance.1 The one discouraging item in the college’s 
financial statement was that of the declining revenue 
from student tuitions. This, as pointed out, had grave 
implications. To offset the loss of income from this 
source, the board voted to approve a fiscal measure 
to be known as the Century Club, to become effective 
in 1943-44. On the Century Club’s membership roll 
were to be placed the names of those giving an annual 
sum of one hundred dollars toward a sum which should 
count as part of the operating fund. This sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, it was estimated, would be 
sufficient to enable the college to carry on its educa- 
tional program on the desired plane of efficiency.2 


Less than a year before Dr. Nelson’s accession to 
the presidency, the college trustees, upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Promotion and Devel- 
opment, had decided to sponsor two major undertak- 
ings. One of these was a more intensive program for 
recruiting students. Under the plan as conducted, 
the Director of Public Relations was to maintain 
monthly contact with the chairman of the forenamed 
committee, as well as with the president of the board 
to keep both informed concerning his progress. So 
effective, apparently, was the canvass for students 
during the ensuing spring that President Schulz spoke 
in optimistic tones when announcing the results. Many 
former students, he said, would be back to register in 
the next school year while the number of new students 
to be expected according to advance registration es- 


1. Report of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Trustees, p. 189. The report of O. A. Hanke, president of the 
board, revealed the progress made by Carthage College over 
a five-year period ending in 1948. Included in his report were 
the following items: An adequate program of workmen’s 
compensation, buildings improved and in adequate repair, sal- 
aries increased nearly $12,000 annually, yearly support from 
the Illinois Synod raised from less than $4,000 to approximate- 
ly $19,500, increased financial support from other synods. 

2. Carthage College Alumnus, February 15, 1943, Bd. 
Vol. 16-18. 
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timates, would compare well with that of previous 
years.1 

With the approach of the seventh-fifty annivers- 
ary of Carthage College in 1945, plans for observing 
a “Diamond Jubilee” were being unfolded. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, the Committee on Promotion and Develop- 
ment secured from the board, the adoption of a three- 
point program for the Commemoration of the “Dia- 
mond Jubilee’. The first two points called for a stu- 
dent body of four hundred and fifty by 1945, and 
membership in the Association of American Universi- 
ties respectively.2 For its third point, the Committee 
set as its objective, the liquidation of all college in- 
debtedness and a campaign for funds to build a new 
men’s dormitory.3 


To these measures, of the previous administration, 
Dr. Nelson not only gave wholehearted approval, but 
indicated they would have the full weight of his ad- 
ministration behind them. That he also meant to 
bind the college and the churches of the synods into a 
closer union was made clear beyond a doubt. In a 
letter addressed to the pastors on the college territory, 
he wrote, “With a sound program of Christian educa- 
tion and with the united support of three hundred 
loyal pastors, we can have not only the strongest 
college in the U.L.C.A., but the outstanding college 
among the Lutheran bodies.’”4 The mutual dependence 
of college and churches as he conceived it, was further 
brought out in his first report to the board. ‘We speak 
of a church supported college, rightly. It is just as 
right to speak of the college supported church! With- 


1. Report of the Executive Committee and Board of Trus- 
tees, p. 205. 

2. Carthage had been dropped from the list of members 
approved by the Association several years before. 

3. Report of Committee on Promotion and Development, 
Report of Executive Committee and Board of Trustees, pp. 
196-97. 

4. Quoted by President Hanke in a statement to the board, 
January 15, 1944, Report of Executive Committee and Board 
of Trustees, pp. 223-24. 
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out the school, the church slowly dies. The denomina- 
tions which saved by not building schools, are denom- 
inations whose names we have forgotten.”1 There 
were indications, too, that the new administration 
might stress more strongly than preceeding ones, the 
necessity of cultivating the Lutheran Constituency of 
Carthage College. 


With respect to the current junior college move- 
ment in the educational field, President Nelson has ex- 
pressed his views in unmistakable words. He has 
manifested concern over the multiplying number of 
these institutions, as did some of his predecessors. 
But as he interprets them, the junior colleges now 
numbering more than nine hundred, do not present a 
challenge to the liberal arts college as such. To quote 
his words, “The problem presented by the junior col- 
lege is that of Christian as against secular education, 
not liberal arts as against vocational subjects.” He 
reminded the board members ‘that Carthage College 
is not here to extoll the humanities, the liberal arts 
as against vocational education. Our issue is Chris- 
tian education versus secular education.” To meet the 
new challenge would mean “sacrifice on the part of 
the administration, confidence and vision on the part 
of the Board of Trustees, open mindedness and willing- 
ness to tread new paths on the part of the faculty.” 
A golden era of service lay in store for Carthage if 
these things came to pass.2 


To the Diamond Jubilee Campaign for a men’s 
dormitory, the new president has devoted undivided 


tha, AR OVC) on: pd oy 

2. President’s Report, Ibid, pp. 225-26. In answer to the 
question, “Can Carthage be truly distinctive?” President 
Nelson affirmed his belief that the college has many possi- 
bilities for rendering distinctive service. “America, he de- 
clared, needs a college outstanding in giving youth a motive 
for achievement, for service, for persistent study and untiring 
travel, for thinking, planning, working infinitely beyond our 
need for bodily comforts. The college to meet this tremendous 
challenge and render this service to church and country could 
be Carthage.” President’s Report, Ibid, January 18, 1945, 


pp. 1-2. 
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study and attention. Preparations for converting the 
proposed campaign into a moving reality began soon 
after his inauguration into office. At its mid-year 
meeting, the board gave formal approval. During the 
summer and fall of 1944, the executive committee 
worked out plans for organizing the campaign by ap- 
pointing committees and selecting campaign chair- 
men.1 


The groundwork thus having been laid, the cam- 
paign was opened by the promotional staff in early 
October and continued until December fifteenth. The 
members of the staff then withdrew, leaving to the 
general chairman and his co-workers, the task of car- 
rying the campaign to completion. Under the able 
direction of the committees in charge, aided by a large 
force of volunteer workers, the Jubilee Campaign for 
cne hundred eighty thousand dollars, reached the half- 
way stage by January, 1945.2 By early March, ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the goal was reported 
to have been reached. As the campaign has pro- 
gressed, an honor roll of the congregations which have 
fully met or surpassed their quotas is being kept and 
distributed. By the first of March, 1945, forty-six 
churches in the Illinois Synod, thirteen in the Iowa, 
eight in the Northwest and fourteen in the Wartburg 
Synods were on the honor roll. Many of these con- 
gregations have oversubscribed their quotas two and 
even three times and more. 

The erection of the new men’s dormitory may 
prove to be the beginning of a postwar expansion at 


1. A steering committee on which were placed the Revs. 
EK. A. Piper, and W. E. Kaitschuk, O. A. Hanke, and President 
Nelson, with the Rev. Kenneth Hurst, chairman, was appoint- 
ed. Mr. J. K. Jensen, treasurer of the Northwest Synod, was 
named General Campaign Chairman. For each of the four 
synods, chairmen were also designated. To actively promote 
the campaign, the services of Mr. Edwin Armstrong of Ward, 
Wells and Dreshman were engaged. Minutes of the Executive 
Committee, August 5, and September 16, 1944. 


2. President’s Report, Ibid, p. 7. 
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Carthage College.1 Other important factors in such an 
expansion may include a material increase in student 
enrollment and further improvement in the institu- 
tion’s financial status. Higher standards of education- 
al proficiency may also belong to the future. And, 
should Carthage achieve the distinction of being ‘‘the 
outstanding college among the Lutheran bodies,” an 
era of expansion unparallelled in its history, may lie 
within the range of probability.2 


In any event, it will behoove the college to make 
ready for the peace that lies ahead by putting itself in 
strong financial and educational position. It is with 
this in mind, no doubt, that the authorities have given 
serious thought and study to the problem of the col- 
lege endowment and the investment of its funds. As 
for that portion of the endowment which is still invest- 
ed in Chicago real estate, it is the apparent intention 
of the board to take advantage of the present improve- 
ment in economic conditions (1945) by disposing of 
_ some of the college properties in Chicago at the best 
prices obtainable for them. In May of this year the 
board authorized the sale of such properties in the 
amount of $92,500. From time to time also, college 
farms, usually the less productive ones, have been 


1. The Memorial Dormitory will be a massive fire-proof 
building modernized according to the latest standards of 
equipment. It will accommodate one hundred and twenty- 
eight men and provide space for parlors, game rooms, guest 
rooms and dean’s apartments. According to present plans, 
the building will be completed and ready for occupancy by 
September, 1946. 


2. Any contemplated program of postwar expansion for 
Carthage College must be carefully weighed in the light of 
the college’s present and future financial position. As pointed 
out by President Nelson, present endowment income is twice 
as much as could be reliably counted on in more normal years. 
The financial support from the churches while generous at 
present, may drop off in less prosperous times. Hence the 
note of caution to guard against “obligating the college to any 
increases that cannot be ethically eliminated in case of low- 
ered income.” President’s Report, June 5, 1944, p. 2. 
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sold.1 These sales are being made in furtherance 
of a policy whereby the college may recover as much 
as possible of its original endowment invested in these 
holdings. A grave responsibility which the trustees 
likewise face in regard to endowment, is the matter 
of deciding whether to transfer the funds realized 
from the sale of real estate, to other types of invest- 
ment such as high grade securities. Many endowed 
educational institutions have recently converted their 
endowments into government bonds while some have 
followed the less conservative course of buying high 
grade common stocks. Recent action of the board 
provides that college funds available for investment 
are to be converted into government securities, half 
in government bonds, half in treasury notes.2 The 
_ problem at Carthage as with most smaller schools is 
to secure from its endowment investments, the great- 
est return consistent with safety. 


Recent budgets of Carthage College have reflected 
a condition of declining income, principally due to the 
severe drop in student tuitions. From 1942 to 1944, . 
the loss of income to the college from this source was 
more than fifty per cent.3 Although income from en- 
dowment and from the synods showed considerable 
increases for the same years, the college budget has 
failed to balance income with expenditures. Until such 
a time when student tuitions can be brought up again 
to their pre-war level, the college may be obliged to 
turn to other supplementary sources such as, addition- 
al grants from the synods or from the Board of Edu- 


1. In January, 1945, Carthage College real estate holdings 
in Chicago were reported to have amounted to about $249,000 
and as yielding a net income of about $10,500. Total real es- 
tate owned outside of Chicago, including farms, were valued 
at more than $400,000. In 1944, $45,405 worth of farms and 
other property outside of Chicago were reported sold. Report 
of President of Board of Trustees, January 18, 1945, p. 3. 

2. Minutes of Board Trustees, May 1945, p. 15. 

3. Student fees for 1942 were given at $48,081.86, for 1944, 
they were listed at $22,132.21. Student enrollment fell from 
255 in 1941 to 131 in 1943. For 1944 it was 150. Report of 
President of Board of Trustees, January 18, 1945, pp. 1-2. 
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cation and from the Century Club, all of which have 
been important factors in aiding the college to meet 
its budget.1 


In educational matters, as well as in those finan- 
cial, the present administration, it would seem, is mak- 
ing an effort to strengthen the college so that it may 
be in readiness for whatever demands the coming 
postwar era may impose. New ways in which the 
college may render instructional service are being de- 
vised. As an example, there has been installed for 
the first time, group instruction in music. Free class 
instruction in piano was offered to freshmen in Sep- 
tember, 1944, with the result that about half of the 
class, most of them mere novices without previous 
knowledge of the subject, were registered for the 
course.2 The college year 1944-45, also saw the addi- 
tion of two new departments, one in business, the 
other in art.3 In the near future, it is proposed to 
supply the pressing want of a department of education. 
To fill the needs of returning war veterans who desire 
to continue their education as students, Carthage is 


1. Income from the Century Club for 1941-42 was $82.51, 
for 1942-43 it was $3,643.56, for 1943-44, it was $2,645. Ibid, 
p. 2. Increased gifts from the Board of Education, U. L. C.A., 
larger grants by the four synods together with economies in 
operating the college go far to account for the balanced bud- 
get for 1944-1945. President’s Report to the Board of Trustees, 
May 29, 1945, pp. 3-4. * 


2. President’s Report, January 18, 1945, p. 3. Comment- 
ing on the progress made by students in the first semester, 
President Nelson stated, “I heard a group of these rank be- 
ginners in a recital playing familiar hymns suitable for con- 
gregational singing! And the year isn’t half over! Some 
who have had private lessons and failed, tell me that with this 
new method they have learned more in four months than 
they did in any two years by private methods. pp. 3-4. In- 
struction in class piano is offered at three levels of which 
the beginner’s course is the first. This is followed by that of 
intermediate students, who advance from hymn playing to 
piano music of moderate difficulty. The third level includes 
advanced pianists. Carthage College Alumnus, February 15, 
1945. 

3. The business department is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Orville Riggs, formerly professor of Commerce at Lin- 
coln College. The arts department is under Miss Valliere 
Decker, who studied art extensively abroad. 
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prepared to offer a program of courses in liberal arts, 
the sciences, and in preprofessional training.! The 
college administration and faculty have also given 
serious study to the comparatively new field of social 
service into which more and more young persons are 
being drawn. These young men and women must pur- 
sue undergraduate courses, some of which are still in 
a rather tentative stage. In the circumstances, al- 
though Carthage stands ready to give many of the 
courses considered essential for the student to qualify 
for social service work, it is not prepared until there 
has been further clarification as to the educational 
standards to be set up in this field, to commit itself to 
a more definite program.2 


In order to raise the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion the faculty have been encouraged to engage in 
some self examination. Studies on the improvement 
of instruction have been made by faculty committees 
and reports of their findings submitted and discussed 
at regular meetings of the faculty. These investiga- 
tions, as they are brought to completion may prove 
wholesome in their cumulative effect. In the words 
of President Nelson, “If we are constantly seeking 
and discussing improvement in our work, better in- 
struction will eventually come. Poor comfort but it 
is only fair to say that Carthage is far ahead of many 
colleges.’’3 


Carthage College was fated to be one of a great 
number of American colleges that has sustained 
heavy casualties in student enrollment. Yet in spite 
of the losses in its student body, due to the toll in 
manpower exacted by the war, there is consolation in 
knowing that the quality of students at Carthage, ac- 
cording to national aptitude tests is on the upgrade. 


1. Carthage College is on the list of approved schools 
in Illinois which offer courses for veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, the G. I. Bill, Public Law 346, and 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 16. 

2. President’s Report, June 5, 1944, pp. 3-4. 

3. President’s Report, January 18, 1945, p. 3. 
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Particularly, does this appear to be so of the freshman 
class of 1944-45. As for sophomores, the tests showed 
an improvement over freshman standards that was 
several points above the level recorded for sophomore 
students in the United States. This would seem to be 
indicative also of superior instructional efficiency 
at Carthage as compared with other colleges in the 
country.1 


Plans for a large scale, vigorous system of stu- 
dent recruiting are in the making. For the present 
reliance on the efforts of a select number of student 
canvassers is to be continued until such a time in the 
near future, when a full time experienced field secre- 
tary can be secured. Since the territory for student 
recruiting activities, according to present expectations, 
is to be extended to include a much broader area than 
before, with Chicago as a center, the new field worker, 
it has been suggested, should make that city the head- 
quarters for student recruiting.2 


In the course of its development in the last ten 
years, the position of Carthage College as a liberal 
arts school has improved materially. There has been 
an improvement at Carthage both in regard to its edu- 
cational standards, and its financial status. The pres- 
ent accent on the training of students in preparation 
for greater service in the church is a natural out- 
growth of the increased solidarity that has come about 
between the college and the churches. Thus reinforced, 
Carthage College stands at the threshold of a prom- 
ising future, ready to step forth and serve wherever 
opportunity may beckon. 


1. Aptitude tests disclosed that freshmen at Carthage 
rated above the median for freshmen of the nation. The rat- 
ing for freshmen for 1944-45 was shown to be higher than 
that of any previous class at Carthage on record and fully 
eight percentile points above that of the preceding class of 
freshmen. National sophomore achievement tests showed an 
improvement over freshman records of 4.2 per cent greater 
than for sophomores for the nation. President’s Report, 
January 18, 1945, p. 8. 

2. Ibid, p. 9. Some canvassing on a more local scale 
could be carried on from Carthage. 
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IN OUR DAY 


()er=e residents of Carthage have seen the college 
WW grow from small beginnings. They may call to 
mind the handful of buildings that once housed the in- 
stitution; when less than a hundred students attended 
classes under five or six professors. The present 
campus bears only a remote resemblance to the almost 
treeless prairie grounds as they knew them. With 
the exception of the main building and the president’s 
residence, the entire college plant of today has come 
into being within the life-time of the older generation. 
Much of this enlargement of physical plant has taken 
place in comparatively recent times. Nearly half of 
the college buildings, the field house, biology hall, 
the home management house and the Alumni library 
were added since 1930. Some notable improvements 
were acquired at points removed from the campus it- 
self. These comprise the wild life preserve distant a 
few miles from Carthage and the Mississippi River 
Scientific Station near Warsaw. Both are valuable 
for their facilities for study in biology.1 


Although the faculty of Carthage is larger today 
than in former years, yet owing to with-drawals 
caused by war demands, this number has been re- 
duced. Faculty turnover has not been great and some 
have been on the teaching staff for many years. At 
least three of the faculty have been away on leaves 
of absence as members of the armed forces or to pro- 


1. In its natural state, the Wild Life Preserve was well 
adapted for the purposes for which it was used. Since it was 
acquired in 1923, its usefulness as an outdoor biological lab- 
oratory has been enhanced. The Mississippi River Scientific 
Station consisting of two tracts of 125 acres along the Missis- 
sippi, also affords exceptional opportunity for biological study. 
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mote the war effort.1 In recent years, several changes 
through death and resignation have occurred among 
faculty members who were long associated with the 
college.2 

The most recent loss through death of a faculty 
member was that of Earl L. Lambert, who passed 
away on June 13, 1945. Professor Lambert was a 
Carthage College graduate and had served on the fac- 
ulty for more than twenty years. He was in military 
service overseas as a veteran in the first world war.3 


Economically, the college faculty of today, 1945, 
compared with faculties in former years, is better off. 
In consequence of added salary payments in recent 
years, present salaries have been brought almost up 
to their normal levels. Improved salary payments 
however, have been offset to some extent by war in- 
flationary price trends and heavy taxation. The real 
income which the faculty will enjoy in future from 
their salaries will depend partly upon the continuation 
of these trends.4 With few exceptions, faculty teach- 


1. Dr. J. W. Poultney, Professor of Classics, is on leave 
of absence with the United States Army. Dr. M. F. Stubbs, 
Professor of Chemistry, and H. L. Wagner, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History and coach and director of athletics were 
granted leaves of absence to promote the war effort. Mr. 
Wagner’s leave terminated on June 1, 1945. 

2. Professor Whitten, at the time of his death, had been 
head of the classics department for eighteen years. Dr. 8S. G. 
Hefelbower, who resigned in 1936, had completed sixteen years 
as Professor of Philosophy. Dr. C. A. Van Velzer served on 
the faculty from 1920 to 1936 as Professor of Mathematics. 
Upon his retirement, Dr. Van Velzer was made Professor 
Emeritus. Mr. Lewis Omer was on the teaching staff as 
physical director, coach and Professor of Mathematics from 
1921 until his retirement in 1941. Dr. E. L. Hill was assistant 
Professor and Professor of Chemistry from 1926 to 1942. 

3. Professor Lambert was attached to the Signal Corps 
and received a medal for valiant service. He participated in 
the battles of St. Mihiel, Belleau Wood and Meuse-Argonne. 
He was a member of the Phillip Hartzell Post of the American 
Legion. Hancock County Journal, June 14, 1945. 

4. Carthage College has no plan in operation for the re- 
tirement and pensioning of its faculty. In his report to the 
board of trustees in January, 1944, President Nelson urged 
that a study of retirement pension plans for faculty be made. 
He was authorized by the Board to gather specific informa- 
tion on the subject. Record of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Trustees, pp. 227 to 234. 
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ing loads conform closely to standards favored by 
accrediting agencies. The exceptions are those of fac- 
ulty members who teach in more than one department 
or in departments that are understaffed or in which 
replacements have not been made. As for the presi- 
dent, though in some respects his work in teaching 
has been made lighter, many new duties have de- 
volved on him and as the top representative of the col- 
lege, he is constrained to spend many days attending 
synodical meetings and educational and administra- 
tive conferences. His burden of responsibility as in 
the case of most college executives, has grown in pro- 
portion to the size and complexity of the school and 
present day demands made upon it.1 


Administrative work by the faculty as carried 
on at faculty meetings and in faculty committees has 
become highly organized and specialized. In the early 
days of small faculties, organization did not reach be- 
yond the officers and occasional special committees. 
Much of the business in fact, was transacted as it 
were, by the faculty as a kind of committee of the 
whole. Since about 1900, it has been customary for 
the president as chairman of the faculty to appoint 
standing committees at the outset of each college 
year. As the committee plan came into use, much 
time and energy of the faculty could be conserved in 
regard to matters which could be handled more ex- 
peditiously by committee action. It has been many 


1. To use President Nelson’s words, ‘“‘The activities of a 
president are too varied to make a neat summary.” He listed 
as some of his activities in the first three months of his presi- 
dency, personal counselling of delinquent students, meeting 
with faculty committees, presiding at faculty meetings, giving 
several addresses, attending the National Lutheran Education- 
al Conference, teaching one evening a week for five weeks in 
the Interdenominational Christian Leadership School, teach- 
ing college courses in Secondary Education three days a week, 
writing and publishing college bulletins, ads, news items, arti- 
cles and general publicity work. Record of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Trustees, pp. 232-33. 
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years since the faculty gave exclusive attention to 
problems of class attendance, student discipline and 
other matters which today would be held to be quite 
outside its jurisdiction. One subject of administra- 
tion however, which until a comparatively recent time 
claimed the faculty’s attention at regular intervals 
was that of granting or denying petitions of students. 
At the beginning of each semester, these petitions re- 
questing permission to make certain changes in sched- 
uled courses of study, poured down on the faculty not 
unlike the spring and fall rains outside on the campus. 
For many years, both were accepted with equal resig- 
nation before a change as to the first was finally made. 
At present, such communications are referred to a 
regular committee for consideration and action, to 
the evident relief of the faculty. Standing committees 
in recent years have ranged in number from seven to 
eleven and included from two to seven members. At 
present as for some years, members of the faculty 
regardless of academic rank, participate on equal foot- 
ing in faculty meetings. Formerly, a body known as 
the Senate composed only of heads of departments 
convened weekly to attend to more important matters 
of college business. General meetings including all 
of the faculty, were held at monthly intervals for 
transacting general administrative business. In time 
the practice of holding Senate meetings fell into dis- 
use and the general faculty meeting attended by all of 
the staff took its place. For a while, distinctions in 
academic rank were attempted by permitting only pro- 
fessors and associate professors to vote in faculty 
meetings. This has been discontinued. 


Prior to the war, campus interests outside the 
classroom and laboratory were in a flourishing state. 
With the active support of students and faculty behind 
them, the social and departmental organizations, the 
intercollegiate and intra-mural activities made for a 
richly diversified college life. It was a rare student 
or faculty member who had no part in it; and until 
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after 1941-42, college life at Carthage followed to a 
large degree, the normal pattern. During rush week 
of that year fraternities as usual had their smokers 
and stag parties, the sororities their teas for rushees. 
There was no abatement in the furious contest for 
pledges until the very close of the “hunting season” 
and the bids of the rushees had all been turned in, 
When it was discovered that twenty-nine freshman 
girls had decided to “go sorority”. Meanwhile the 
smoke from the fraternity smokers having sufficiently 
lifted to show what had happened, revealed that no 
less than thirty-eight men of the freshman class had 
been rounded up and captured by their pursuers. All 
told, it was as nerve wracking and exciting as any 
normal rushing season could possibly have been.1 


Freshmen in green caps, felt constrained as in other 
years, to conform to a Spartan code of rules laid down 
for them by the Student Council. The annual home- 
coming festivities were highlighted by all the custo- 
mary events. Beginning with Homecoming Convo- 
cation, the program of activities in 1941 provided for 
an alumni golf tournament, the meeting of the C men, 
and in preparation for the morrow’s football game 
with Elmhurst, a session of pep talks and cheering 
was held in the field house, preceded and followed by 
torchlight processions. A huge bonfire gave light 
for another session of cheering in the open. On Sat- 
urday afternoon the game and in the evening the 
dance or prom over which the newly crowned Home- 
coming Queen and her attendants reigned were out- 
standing features. The Sunday morning hour of wor- 
ship at Trinity was the fitting close to another memor- 
able Homecoming as it passed into history.2 


There was no departure from the usual program 
in intercollegiate athletics. The football season of 
1941 turned out to be disappointing it is true, but these 


1. Wooden Indian, December 2 and 9, Bd. Vol. 1-2. 
2; -Lbid; October 7 and: 17. 
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results could have been charged to the loss, through 
the drafting of several seasoned players.1 In basket- 
ball the Carthage Redmen set up a better record. They 
won twelve and lost five games. The spring season 
in track proved to be still better. The cinder teams 
captured three track meets but lost in a dual meet 
with their ancient rivals, Western Teachers’ College 
for whom it was the fifteenth consecutive triumph.2 
Participation by students in intramurals was never 
more popular. Intramural sports were engaged in by 
both sexes and included tournaments in golf, tennis, 
hockey, track and volley ball. Members of the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Association promoted a full year’s pro- 
gram of intramural contests. 


Most organizations at Carthage managed in 1941- 
1942 to carry on, though against many unforseen diffi- 
culties. There was more than the usual interest in 
debate this year and the college was represented by 
a larger squad of debaters than for some time. Using 
the eight point peace proposal of the Atlantic Charter 
as the basis of discussion, the two teams of Carthage 
debaters took part in two tournaments with Normal 
and Central Teachers. The first of these consisted 
of non-decision debates but in the tournament with 
Central the Carthage debaters won four of the six 
contests.3 Carthage representatives who attended the 
national Pi Kappa Delta meeting at Minneapolis this 
year, were matched with strong teams from ten col- 
leges. In two of these clashes, the Carthage men 
came out the victors.4 


Special attention among those musically inter- 


1. The 1940-41 season in football was rated the best since 
that of 1936-37. The Carthage team had a record of thirteen 
victories and five losses and a total of 732 to 646 points scored 
by their opponents. Wooden Indian, March 4, 1941, Bd. Vol. 
1-2. Of the eight games played in the 1941 season, Carthage 
lost five and tied in two. The one victory was scored over 
Western Teachers’ College by a 13-12 score. 

2. Wooden Indian, May 22, 1942, Bd. Vol. 1-2. 

3. Carthage College Alumnus, December 15, 1941, Bd. 
Vol. 16-18. 

4, Ibid, April 15, 1942. 
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ested, was centered on the twelve day concert tour 
of the Carthage College singers in the late fall of 1941. 
This tour into four different states was the outstand- 
ing event of its kind of the year. More than a score 
of young people from Carthage made up the person- 
nel of the group. The purpose of the tour in the words 
of the director was to “render artistic and spiritual 
music and to spread good will for Carthage College.” 

Student interest in dramatics was made evident 
early in the year when more than forty students re- 
sponded to the call for the try-outs. Encouraged by 
the display of dramatic talent, the Dramatic Club gave 
a presentation of the Broadway comedy hit, the “Man 
Who Came to Dinner’, with a cast of more than 
thirty characters.2 


With the exception of the last few weeks, the 
school year 1941-42, seemed not at all unlike other 
years before. The prospects for the next year how- 
ever, because of the sharp decline in student enroll- 
ment were not so reassuring. Student registration 
for 1942-43, revealed there were forty-five less stu- 
dents at Carthage than in the previous year. There 
were forty less men students on the campus at the 
beginning of this school year and before its close more 
than sixty men left college to report for duty in the 
armed forces. Yet notwithstanding this discouraging 
outlook, the prevailing spirit of faculty, students and 
administration was that of confidence in the future. 
On every side, was the determination to enter the new 
school year with a zeal to carry forward as many of 
the customary college activities as possible. Much 
was again made of homecoming which in spite of tire 
and gas rationing was unusually well attended. Car- 
thage alumni and friends turned out to enjoy a well 
prepared homecoming season which was lacking in 


1. Wooden Indian, November 14, 1941, Bd. Vol. 1-2. 

2. Wooden Indian, December 2, 1941. A Medieval Moral- 
ity play, ““The Summoning of Everyone’, was presented by the 
Dramatic Club on Good Friday evening, 1942. Carthage Col- 
lege Alumnus, March 15, 1942, Vol. 16-18. 
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none of the customary features. The weather was 
perfect and the trees of the campus aglow with autum- 
nal coloring made an ideal Homecoming setting. 
Among the high points this year were the football 
came, pep meetings, parades and bonfires, class break- 
fasts and teas and the concluding Sunday morning 
service at Trinity Church.1 

Inter-collegiate activities were carried on in spite 
of increasing difficulties. Regular schedules in foot- 
ball, basketball and track with other colleges were 
undertaken. Of these, the basketball season brought 
the most satisfaction. Nine of the fifteen games 
played were victories for the Carthage Cagers, some 
of the games with teams from schools reputedly 
stronger than Carthage. Two of the victories were 
won over Western Teachers’ College, bitter rival of 
Carthage for many years. It had been twenty years, 
so the record showed, since Carthage had downed the 
Leathernecks twice in the same season.2 Prospects 
for a successful year of track events, at first quite 
promising, grew more dubious when several lettermen 
who were counted on for victories had to leave col- 
lege to begin training in military and naval service.3 


With the exception of a few activities of a definite- 
ly inter-collegiate nature, there was not much slowing 
down. In music, an extra-curricular program by the 
college choir, the orchestra and the band was pro- 
moted during 1942-43. Without exception, the various 
departmental organizations were in evidence and made 
gains in their membership rolls. At several confer- 


1. Carthage College Alumnus, October 15, 1942, Bd. Vol. 
16-18. 

2. The Crimson players ran up a total of 700 points this 
season as against 537 for the opponents. The victory over 
Augustana, the first in many years of basketball, with a score 
of 56-42, was one of the thrills of the season. But the two 
games won from Western, scores 46-32 and 48-41, caused the 
very walls of the field house to vibrate with the shouts and 
cheers of the Carthage spectators. Carthage College Alumnus, 
February 15, 1943, Bd. Vol. 16-18. 

3. Ibid, May-June, 1943. 
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ences, the college was represented by some of its facul- 
ty and students. Owing to its accelerated plan, how- 
ever, the college year closed two weeks earlier and the 
graduation exercises were to some extent curtailed. 


Since 1943, efforts have been directed toward re- 
taining as much as the previous extra-curricular and 
social life of the college as the exigencies of the times 
would permit. The college year which began in Sep- 
tember, 1943, found the school with a student roll of 
only one hundred and thirty-one, which was one hun- 
dred less than the year before. More startling was 
the fact that the number of men enrolled had dropped 
from nearly one hundred and forty to thirty-three.1 
With its manpower so near the zero point, many of 
the men’s places in the extra-curricular and social life 
of the college had to be filled, if at all, by the women. 
But could the women take over the places left vacant ? 
The Carthage Co-eds decided they must at least try. 
So they donned the white jackets and aprons the men 
had worn, carried trays and waited on tables in the 
dining room. A group of them went to work on the 
student newspaper and in the hands of a competent 
staff, mostly of girls, the college sheet was published 
during all the year. On campus day, the co-eds or- 
ganized a task force, advanced upon the campus, clear- 
ing it of all “foreign matter’; and after mopping up 
certain pockets of resistance, they returned from 
their mission to report the campus cleared of the 
enemy.2 Intramurals by rival teams of girls supplied 
some needed interest and new records were set in field 
hockey and volleyball.2 Members of the women’s 
organizations, the Women’s Athletic Association and 
the Women’s Christian Association, did much to pro- 
mote social life by sponsoring dances and co-recrea- 


1. Wooden Indian, November 8, 19453. 
2. Wooden Indian, November 29, 1943. 
3. Ibid, January 17, 1944. 
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tional parties, some of them novel affairs.1 


Except for the fraternities and one or two sorori- 
ties, organizations at Carthage have continued to be . 
active. Many extra-curriculur functions have gone 
on without interruption. Organized groups supported 
by the departments of biology, chemistry, home eco- 
nomics, modern languages and music have functioned 
with apparently slight change.2 Other organized stu- 
dent groups to display noteworthy activity have been 
the Student Council and the Student Library Council. 
Two organizations, the Writer’s Club and the College 
Band have been revived after several years of in- 
activity. 

Inter-collegiate athletics since 1943 have perhaps 
slipped the most from pre-war standards. For a small 
college like Carthage to attempt a full schedule of 
inter-collegiate athletics at present is unthinkable. 


1. An illustration of what could be done to meet the 
problem of dates for the co-eds, was the dance on November 
12, to which were invited seventy-five soldiers from Camp 
Ellis. The men in uniform dancing with Carthage co-eds in 
their formals was one of the novel sights of the year. 


2. These include the Epsilon chapter of Beta Beta Beta 
honorary Biological Fraternity, Alpha Eta chapter of Theta 
Chi Delta National Honorary Chemical Society, El Circulo 
Castellano, the Home Economics Club, Alpha Omicron Tau 
Honorary Home Economics Sorority, Pi Epsilon Music Frater- 
nity for men and Alpha Tau Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota 
National Music Fraternity for women. Alpha Mu Gamma Na- 
tional Foreign Language Honor Society was established in 1945. 
The Carthage Chapter is the first to be formed in Illinois. 


3. Both groups are composed of elected representatives 
from the four classes and have faculty representatives. As 
a means of creating wholesome student atmosphere, the Stu- 
dent Council undertook to secure movie films for display at 
the college after the local motion picture theatre in Carthage 
was destroyed by fire. Other issues backed by the Council 
were the need of securing a dietician and school nurse, the 
possible reopening of the Dugout, the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. The Library Council exercises general supervision 
in the library. It has also for some time annually sponsored 
as its project the raising of money to purchase some improve- 
ment for the college library. Recently, the Council inaugur- 
ated a series of bi-weekly book reviews which are open to the 
public. In 1944, the Library Council secured a fund made up 
of gifts from various college organizations which was used 
to purchase books each month from the Literary Guild, the 
books to constitute a library collection of modern editions. 
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For obvious reasons, there has been no inter-collegiate 
football for several years. Of necessity, college sports 
have been mostly confined to intra-murals but with 
both sexes participating.1 Member's of the men’s phys- 
ical education classes in 1944 organized teams in intra- 
mural sports. The teams contended with one another 
in games in touch football, speedball, volleyball and in 
track and field events.2 


Interest in basketball has been so keen at Car- 
thage that in spite of all the handicaps, the men have 
been reluctant to forego inter-collegiate relations in 
that sport. Upon the announcement by the college 
authorities, that for the season 1944-45, basketball 
would again become inter-collegiate, enthusiasm ran 
high. A schedule of eleven games with Augustana, 
Culver-Stockton, Parsons, Iowa Wesleyan, Quincy, 
Eureka and Burlington Junior Colleges was arranged. 
In his summary of the season’s results which netted 
but a single victory for the gallant Redmen, the sports 
editor of the campus journal offered these consoling 
words, “Defeats are only on paper and in many games 
not only were the Redmen shorthanded but it seems 
that Lady Luck forgot to attend. If we analyze the 
eleven contests, we find that our opponents scored 480 
points to our 387 or a mythical score of 42-35.’4 If 
only the players had discovered that secret weapon, 
vaguely hinted from time to time and used it to con- 


1. About forty per cent of the girls were reported to have 
taken part in basketball intramurals in 1943-44. The season 
closed with an interclass tournament in which the freshmen 
won. This was followed by an All-Star Tournament with 
three teams of girls taking part. Wooden Indian, April 8, 
1944. 

2. Carthage College Alumnus, November 15, 1944. 

3. In the absence on leave of Herbert Wagner, director 
of physical education and coach, several persons have since 
1943 coached basketball. They were Charles Lynwood, The 
Rev. Paul T. Hersch and Stanley Lewison. 

4. Wooden Indian, March 12, 1945. Injuries suffered by 
most of the players and losses of several of the team through 
the draft likewise would account for the losing streak. 
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found their enemies, the college paper might have car- 
ried a different story. 

The college publications have shown much vital- 
ity, they have come from the press with unfailing 
regularity. The Wooden Indian, under the supervision 
of a capable student staff, has lived up to its motto. 
It has in truth been a paper written “ by, of and for 
students’. It has registered accurately and impartial- 
ly the pulse of campus life and thought. It has been 
behind every college interest that deserved support. 
It has admonished its readers to “promote all organi- 
zations, activities and undertakings of Carthage Col- 
lege.”2 Monthly bulletins and the Carthage College 
Alumnus have been valuable means of conveying in- 
formation concerning the college to its alumni and 
friends.3 Of unusual interest is the reappearance this 
year, 1945, of the college annual, the Rambler, pub- 
lished by the Junior class. 

Under the present administration, attention is 
constantly directed to the religious needs of the col- 
lege community. President Nelson has inaugurated 
a new feature termed Religious Emphasis Week which 
is observed annually at a series of morning convoca- 
tions, student conferences in the afternoon followed 
by special services in the evening. Speakers repre- 
senting the Synods are invited to address these meet- 
ings and in order to encourage students and faculty 
to be present during this season of meditation, classes 

1. Ten members of the Squad of 1944-45 received basKet- 
ball letters at a presentation service held in convocation. 
Hancock County Journal, April 26, 1945. 

2. Wooden Indian, October 23, 1944. Members of the 
staff attended conventions of the I. C..P. A. and several fea- 
ture stories and editorials entered by staff members in con- 
tests conducted by the I. C. P. A. received awards. 

3. A new quarterly, The Church Builder, is now published 
for the benefit of the supporting Synods. The administration 
has expressed the hope that it will help “to arouse intelligent 
interest in Carthage, to interest youth in preparing for Chris- 
tian leadership and to bring closer together the interests of 


church and college’. President’s Report, Board of Trustees, 
May 29, 1945, p. 5. 
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are ordinarily shortened and assignments curtailed.t 
Greater emphasis too is being placed on chapel. It is 
held in mid-forenoon on four days of the week and 
according to report is attended by a large number of 
the student body. 

The distinctly Lutheran type of Christian educa- 
tion which prevails at Carthage is much in evidence. 
Recently an organization for Lutheran students, the 
Lutheran Student Association, was established at the 
college. Many other colleges are members in the re- 
gion to which Carthage belongs. While it aims to 
disregard synodical divisions, the L. S. A. endeavors 
primarily to promote student interest and activity in 
the Lutheran Church and its work. Members of the 
organization hold an annual conference on some col- 
lege campus.2 More men from Carthage, it seems, are 
preparing to enter the Lutheran Ministry. In the spring 
of 1944, fifteen men of the college were reported as 
candidates for that calling while thirty-three Carthage 
graduates were studying at Lutheran Seminaries.3 

For the purpose of drawing more young persons 
from the supporting synods on its territory, synodical 
scholarships are to be awarded annually. Any student 
who is a member of a church of the Synods of Illinois, 
Iowa, Wartburg and the Northwest may receive the 
scholarship which pays two hundred dollars for the 
four college years.4 


1. At the first Religious Emphasis Week, the speakers 
were the Rev. E. A. Piper, President of the Iowa Synod, and 
the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, of Peoria, Illinois, who represent- 
ed the Illinois Synod. Wooden Indian, February 25, 1944. The 
speakers for the second season of the kind were the Rev. H. 
G. Twietmeyer of Chicago, and Dr. V. R. Pearson, Professor 
of Religion at Augustana College. They spoke on youth’s 
problems of today and the church’s place in the world of the 
future. At the evening services, special music was rendered 
by the College Choir. Wooden Indian, November 27, 1944. 

2. Wooden Indian, November 29 and December 13, 1948. 

3. Counting those of other denominations attending Car- 
thage College, there were reported to have been fifty-two men 
who were ministerial students. Wooden Indian, March 18, 1944. 

4. To secure the scholarship, the applicant must be rec- 
ommended by the pastor of his congregation and be in the 
upper half of the graduating class of his high school. Wooden 
Indian, March 12, 1945. 
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Without fear of contradiction, it may be said that 
the hearts of Carthage College students always beat in 
sympathy for students in other lands. How true that 
has been in this war! Through the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, students had opportunity to 
learn from a traveling secretary who visited the college, 
of the marvelous good done by means of the World 
Student Service Fund. When told about students in 
China and in Greece who were given aid in their des- 
perate struggle for an education, the Carthage student 
body in true American tradition, made generous re- 
sponse.1 In raising money for the W.S.S. F., sacrifice 
and labor played their part. Students put in spare 
time on work projects and turned the pay received 
into the service fund. Some gave what they saved 
from dessertless meals in the dining room. An all 
college party, the Horse Shoe Club, was given and the 
proceeds realized from this event was paid into the 
same fund. All told, the sum raised was thought to 
be unusual for a school the size of Carthage.2 This 
year, 1945, another drive for W. 8S. S. F. was conducted 
under the sponsorship of the W. A. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. Many of the projects of the year before includ- 
ing the Horse Shoe Club and others were again em- 
ployed.3 

The W. 8. 5S. F. is only one of the many contacts 
which the college has maintained with the outside 
world. Since Dr. Nelson has been president, more than 

1. An editorial in the college paper doubtless mirrored 
student sentiment when it urged its readers, “to give in the 
full realization that we either as individuals or as a student 
body are significantly molding together members of our stu- 
dent generation into an insoluble student world community.” 
Wooden Indian, February 25, 1944. 

2. Under the work project sponsored by the W. A. A., 
students accepted work to earn money toward their W.S. S. F. 
pledges. The fund itself was used to provide food, clothing, 
school supplies and money for student victims of the war. 
Books and writing material were sent to war prisoners in 
prison camps, in some of which schools on the college level, 
“Universities of Captivity”, are conducted by former students 
and professors. Wooden Indian, February 25 and May 29, 
1944. 

3. Wooden Indian, March 12, 1945. 
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a dozen men and women of distinction and speaking 
for a variety of interests, have come as guests of the 
college. In the course of their appearances, faculty and 
students have benefited by hearing them in convocation 
and in informal discussion groups. Included on this list 
of visitors was a medical missionary from India, two 
lecturers on India, a contemporary American poet and 
authority of American Indian folklore, a Jewish Rabbi, 
a traveler and lecturer on Alaska and two internation- 
ally eminent authorities on Germany and Russia.1 


At present, 1945, Carthage College grants the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Music. The Science degree is conferred 
upon students who have completed the nurses training 
course and those who qualify in the department of 
home economics by meeting requirements under the 
Smith-Hughes law. Students are also eligible for the 
Bachelor of Science degree after completing a four 
years schedule of courses in business administration. 
The same applies to those who aspire to do graduate 
study preparatory to entering the engineering and 
medical professions. Having finished three years of 
preprofessional training at Carthage they may register 
in a professional school and upon successful comple- 
tion of the first year of graduate study receive the 
Science degree from Carthage.2 


1. Dr. Ida S. Scudder has been a medical missionary in 
India for more than forty years. Wooden Indian, November 
29, 1943. Dr. M. K. Alexander is an authority on India and 
interested in promoting interracial and international unity. 
Ibid, February 25, 1944; John G. Neihart is the author of the 
“Epic Cycles of the West” relating to the history, philosophy 
and religion of the American Indian. Ibid, March 18, 1944; 
Rabbi Stener representing the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
spoke on ‘What the Jew Believes”. Ibid, April 29, 1944; Mr. 
E. L. Kunz, famous lecturerer on world affairs, gave a lecture 
on “India, Key to World Security”. Ibid, November 6, 1944; 
Irene Bewley gave a portrayal of the people living in south- 
eastern Tennessee. Ibid, October 23, 1944; EK. E. Raine gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Alaska, the Land of the Midnight 
Sun”. Ibid November 27, 1944; Alexander Kerensky, prom- 
inent Russian statesman, had for the purpose of his mission, 
to acquaint students of Carthage with Russia, its social order 
and institutions. Ibid, March 12, 1945. 

2. Carthage College Bulletin, 1945, pp. 32-33. 
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Under President Nelson there has been a revision 
affecting tuition charges and the awarding of scholar- 
ships. The student now makes a single payment for 
the semester which is inclusive of the various extra 
charges formerly collected in addition to the tuition 
itself.1 The college has also inaugurated a new plan 
of scholarships to replace the former program.2 Now 
a student may receive only one of three scholarships. 
He may be given part time employment a semester, 
a high school scholarship of twenty-five dollars for 
each of the four years in college, or he may be awarded 
a synodical scholarship as described before. Costs 
for rooms and board at Carthage have not gone up 
materially and considering the recent advance in com- 
modity prices, seem very reasonable. In fact, a stu- 
dent at Carthage may secure room, board and instruc- 
tion, so it is stated, for a sum not exceeding two hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars a semester or five hundred 
and ten dollars a year.3 


1. The “extras” included in the single payment cover 
matriculation fee, registration fee, locker fees,laboratory fees, 
hospital insurance, first aid fee, season tickets for athletic 
events, lecture and lyceum tickets, subscription to the college 
paper, diploma fee, library fee, typewriter rent, fee for use of 
business machines, and text book rental. Carthage College 
Bulletin, p. 27. 

2. Formerly a student might secure three or four schol- 
arships as deductions from his tuition. In an extreme instance, 
this pyramiding process resulted, it was reported, in the col- 
lege actually having to pay a student to register. 


3. College Bulletin, 1945, p. 27. In 1945, for the first time 
a new system of honors became effective. Based on the point 
system in use for many years, whereby students have received 
points toward graduation according to the grades earned, the 
new honor plan provides that seniors with an average of 3 
grade points shall be granted diplomas inscribed with summa 
cum laude, seniors with an average of 2.7 to 3 grade points 
shall be given diplomas inscribed with magna cum laude and 
upon those having an average of 2.4 to 2.7 grade points, di- 
plomas bearing cum laude shall be conferred. 

Juniors with an average of 2.4 grade points and over for 
the year are given class honors, and the same honors are re- 
served for sophomores who have the same average in grade 
points for the sophomore year. 

For the freshman class, there is an honor list on which 
the highest ten per cent of the class of that year are placed. 
Ibid, pp. .22-23. 
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Commencement season of 1945 did much to 
dramatize the Diamond Jubilee of Carthage College. 
Many weeks of hard work and careful preparation 
went into this historic occasion. The Commencement 
program extending over several days in late May in- 
cluded many features appropriate to the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the college. Cer- 
tain parts of the program such as the Diamond Jubilee 
Service, the presentation of the birthday cake of the 
seventy-five year old college and the unveiling of the 
memorial tablet stood out as especially appropriate. 
Equally true was this of the pageant of drama and 
music, “The Story of Carthage College’, presented 
before a large audience in the field house auditorium. 
This remarkable production covering the history of 
Carthage College since its founding was dedicated 
“to the men and women, living and dead whose work 
and help have gone into the making and preservation 
of the institution.”’1 


More than usual interest was attached to. the 
announcements made by President Nelson at this 
commencement. He surprised the audience by an- 
nouncing he had received substantial gifts for a new 
college chapel. Most interesting was the announce- 
ment of the christening of the S. S. Carthage Victory 
in honor of Carthage College and her Diamond Jubilee. 
The Carthage Victory will be christened on or before 
July 20 at the launching of the ten thousand-ton ship 
at Richmond, California. 


Carthage College is now in the fourth year of 
world war. It has a war record of which it may be 
justly proud. About five hundred and forty-five Car- 
thaginians, both men and women, are in the different 
branches of service. Many of them have been in 


1. Among those who appeared as speakers on the com- 
mencement exercises were Miss Emma Johnson, Miss Annie E. 
Sanford, both missionaries to India, Dr. H. D. Hoover, former 
president, and J. C. Penney, chairman of the board of J. C. 
Penney, Inc., New York, who gave the commencement address. 
Hancock County Journal, May 31, 1945. 
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active service on every war front in Europe and in 
the Pacific. Of this imposing array of Carthage 
servicemen and women, eighteen were reported on V-E 
Day, May 8, 1945, to have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the defense of their country. These honored 
dead are: William E. Ackers, Joseph Beach, Paul Bue- 
low, Clarence Folman, William Fulmer, George D. 
Davis, Donald Hancock, Burdette Harris, Robert Hors- 
fall, Thomas Keough, Leonard Marshall, G. W. Miller, 
Donald Pagel, James Paton, Royal Runyon, Omer 
Shank, William Shellhorn and Harold Witt.1 


Three generations of students have gone forth 
from Carthage College. Their feet have worn smooth 
the steps that lead to the door of “Old Main”. And 
on the desks in Old Main’s classrooms, one may trace 
the carved names and initials they left behind. Of 
those who once trod campus paths and strolled arm 
in arm down Evergreen Walk, some have passed on 
to the Great Beyond. But many remain to bear wit- 
ness to the maternal care of the college that nurtured 
them. May Carthage College, with God’s blessing, 
go torward holding high the torch of knowledge, that 
a topsy-turvy world in need of more light may see. 


1. Most of the starred names of these men appeared in 
the list of Carthage Servicemen and women printed in the 
Alumnus, March 15, 1945. 
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FACULTIES OF CARTHAGE COLLEGE, 
1870-1945 


AGNES MARIE ANDERSON, A.B. 

Instructor in Voice, 1916-1918; Instructor in German Acad: 

emy, 1916-1918. 
ANNA V. ALBREE 

Stenography and Typewriting, 1902-1903. 
EMILY S. ANDREW 

Teacher, Shorthand and Typewriting, 1889-1890. 
ALONZO HARVEY ARBAUGH, B.D., D.D. (1923) 

Acting Professor of Philosophy, 1918-1919; Professor of 
Philosophy, 1919-20; Professor of Bible, 1920-1926. 
GEORGE B. ARBAUGH, B.D., Ph. D. 

Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, 1936-1943. 
LYLE K. ATKINS, A.B., M. Mus. (1940) 

Assistant Professor of Music, 1935-1943. 

Jeena rR BAIRD, A,B. 

Instructor in Physical Culture for Men, 1907-1914; Instruc- 
tor in History Academy, 1908-1911. 

ELLEN M. BAKER 

Principal of the Normal Department, 1903-1904; Instructor 
in Mathematics Academy, 1903-1904. 

H. M. BANNEN 

Tutor, 1885-1886.* 

CHARLES ANTHONY BARNHART, A.M. 

Professor of Mathematics, 1912-1916. 
E. F. BARTHOLOMEW, A.M. 

Professor of the Natural Sciences, 1872-1883; President 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 1884-1888. 
Pease bHCHTEL 

Assistant Principal of the Business College, 1904-1906; 
Instructor in Academy, 1904-1906. 

VIRGINIA STOCKTON BECK, B.M. 

Instructor in Piano, 1922-1923. 
WILLIAM M. BECK, A.B. (1895) 

Tutor in Greek, 1891-1894; Instructor in Typewriting and 
Shorthand, 1894-1895.* 

FRANCES M. BEEM 

Drawing, Water Color, Oil and Pastel, 1904-1906. 
GEORGE BEISWANGER, A.M. 

Dean of Men and Instructor of History, Academy, 1923- 
1924. 


* Catalogues 1886-87, 1895-96 missing. 
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JOHN BEISWANGHER, A.B. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1925-1938. 
EMMA J. BELL 
Assistant in the Academy and Instructor in English and 
Latin, 1901-1908, 1916-1920. 
EUGENIA M. BELL, B.S. 
Instructor in Academy, 1907-1908, 1916-1917. 
CARL W. BELSER, A.M. 
Professor of Ancient Languages, 1884-1886. 
OF HL BERRY 
Lecturer on Civil Government, 1887-1890. 
IRA WELLINGTON BINGAMAN, A.M., D.D. 
Acting President and D. L. Tressler Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science, 1933-1935. 
ARCHIE OSCAR BOATMAN, A.B., A.M. (1927) 
Instructor of Physics, 1918-1935; Professor of Physics, 
1935-1940; Dean of Men, 1924-1942; Professor of Mathematics, 
1936—; Chairman of Faculty, 1942—. 
MIRIAM G. BOLLES 
Secretary to the President, Stenography and Typewriting, 
1902-1903. 
LINDEN H. BOTKIN, B. Ed. 
Instructor in Agriculture, 1942-1943. 
CLARENCE M. BOTTS 
Assistant in Physics in the Academy and Instructor, 1904- 


1905 
MELVILLE J. BOYER, A.B. 

Instructor in Classics, 1916-1918. 
MERLE WILLIAM BOYER, B.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, 1943— 
GUSTAV F. BROEMEL, A. M. 

Professor of Modern Languages, 1903-1907; Instructor in 
German in the Academy, 1903-1907. 
J. M. BROWN 


Professor of English Language, Literature and Moral 
Sciences, 1883-1884. 


COLOMA BROWNLEE 
Teacher of Shorthand and Typewriting, 1896-1900. 
JOHN BRUBAKER, A.M. 


Professor of the English Language and Literature, 1876- 
1883. 


di ASA SAOING JES RUC AD 
Instructor in Violin, 1912-1913. 
LORENE BUEHLER, A.B. 
Instructor in English and Spanish, 1926-27. 
M. CECILE BURTON, A.B. 
Instructor in English and Public Speaking, 1918-1919. 
JOHN A. CALIFF 


Superintendent of Hancock County Schools, Lecturer on 
Practical Pedagogy, 1900-1901. 


WILLIAM CALL 
Instructor in Violin, 1923-1924. 
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ESTHER ALFREDA CARLSON, A.B. 
Instructor in History in the Academy, 1913-1919. 
SANFORD NER. CARPENTER, A.M., B.D. 

Professor of History and English Language and Literature, 
1909-1911; Professor of History and Social Science, 1911-1913. 
EUGENE S. CARTER 

Instructor in Violin, 1919-1920. 
ROBERT L. CASBURN, M.D. 

Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, 1887-1890. 
MMR te. CHAPIN: «Phe B., AM: 

Professor of English, 1919— 
SEUART S= CLARK, Bs. 

Football Coach, 1914-1916. 
WALTER EDWIN CLAWSON, B.D., A.M. 

Acting Professor of Bible and Religion, 1927-1928. 
Pree ClLULZ; Ph.D: 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1898-1899. 
HELEN COLBY, A.B. 

Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1928-1930. 
ELISE COOPER, A.B. 

Instructor in French, 1924-1926. 
L. P. CRAVENS, A.M. 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1884-1886. 
W. S. CRESS 

Tutor and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1873-1876. 
POreNe ORTLLEMY,. A. B; 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1892-1895.* 
MARIE CRONK, A.B. 

Instructor in English in the Academy, 1921-1927; Princi- 
pal, 1926-1927. 
MRS. ELLEN DABNEY 

Drawing, Water Color, Oil and Pastel, 1902-1903. 
MICHAEL E. DAVENPORT 

Principal of Business College, 1906-1908; Instructor in the 
Academy, 1906-1908. 
SUSAN M. DAVIDSON 

Teacher of Vocal Culture, Sight Singing, Chorus Director, 
1896-1900; Instructor in Voice, 1907-1914. 
GEORGE E. DAWSON 
Tutor, 1884-1885. 
VALLIERE G. DECKER, A.M. 

Associate Professor of Art and Home Economics, 1944— 
MAGGIE DELO 

Teacher of Penmanship and Drawing, 1891-1893; Tutor 
in Latin, 1893-1894. 
CHARLES EDWARD DERR, A.M., Ph. D. 

Professor of History and the Social Sciences, 1913-1914. 


* Catalogue 1895-1896 missing. 
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J. S. DETWEILER 

President and Professor of Mental and Moral Sciences, 
1883-1884. 

JACOB DIEHL, A.M., D.D. (1920) 

Professor of Religious Education, 1920-1923; President of 
Carthage College, 1929-1933. Tressler Professor Mental and 
Moral Science. 

GUY LINTON DIFFENBAUGH, A.M. 

Professor of English Literature, 1916-1919. 
HARRY EDWIN DORNBLASER, A.M. 

Professor of History and the English Language and Lit- 
erature, 1902-1909; Instructor in History in the Academy, 1904- 
1906. 

JEANETTE DOUD 

Normal Supervisor of Music, 1925-1929; Instructor in 
Juvenile Piano, 1926-1929. 

ANN DVORSKY, Mus. B. (1918) 

Instructor in Piano, 1914-1922; Dean of the Conservatory 
of Music, 1919-1922. 

HOLMES DYSINGER, A.M., D.D. (1903) 

President and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
1888-1895; Professor of Philosophy and History, 1894-1895. 
W. S. DYSINGER, A.B. (1891) 

Tutor, 1888-1889; Tutor, 1891-1892; Professor and Princi- 
pal of Normal Department, 1892-1894. 

L. F. M. EASTERDAY, A. M. 

Principal of Classical School, 1870-1872; Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, 1872-1883. 

MRS. IDA A. EBRIGHT 

Assistant in Academic Department, 1882-1883. 
WILLIAM EBRIGHT, A.M. 

Principal of Academic Department and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Greek, 1882-1883. 

ISABELLA E. ELLIOTT, A.B. 

Instructor in History, 1906-1907. 
PAUL ENSRUD 

Director of Conservatory and Instructor in Piano, 1923- 
1924. 

LUELLA F. ENZEROTH 

Instructor in Piano, 1908-1909. 

EDWIN R. ERICKSON, A.M., Ph.D. (1938) 

Instructor in Chemistry, 1933-1935; Associate Professor, 
1935-1937; Professor, 1937-1940. 

JOHNAO PE VIERNe Pps ib. le Ue 29 2c) 

Professor of Germanics, 1924-1925; Professor of Philoso- 
phy of History, 1930-1942; Dean of the College, pb 1942. 
GOLDENA FARNSWORTH, B.S. 

Instructor in Physics in the Academy, 1921-1922. 

FEF. M. FASOLD, A.B. 
Tutor, 1874-1882. 
KENNETH FAULKNER, B.S. 
Instructor in Agriculture, 1937-1941. 
F. R. FEITSHANS, A. M. 
Professor of Greek and the German Languages, 1872-1883. 
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ELIZABETH DEAN FICKETT 

Instructor in Pipe Organ and Theory, 1919-1922, 
PETER FIELD, A.M., Ph.D. (1903) 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1899-1902; In- 
structor in Mathematics in the Academy, 1902-1903. 
ERNESTINE FIELDS , 

Head of Organ Department, 1924-1925. 

ALBERT FISCHER 

Instructor in Violin, 1907-1908. 
Ah eLUR We FISH) BoD. ACM. 

Instructor in Public Speaking, 1930-1933. 
RUNOLFUR FJELSTED, A.B. 

Instructor in Classics, 1915-1918. 

WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, A.B. 

Instructor, 1924-1925. 
CLINTON G. FOLTZ 

Bookkeeping and Penmanship, 1901-1902. 

DONALD T. FORSYTHE, A.B., M.P.J. (1929) 

Instructor in Journalism, 1926-1943. 

MRS. M. B. FRY 

Principal of Musical Department, 1874-1876. 
ALETHA C. GADDIS, M.A. 

Instructor in Mathematics, 1942-1943. 

EMMERT A. GASSMAN, A.M. 

Instructor in Chemistry, 1929-1930. 
FRANK C. GATES, Ph. D. 

Professor of Biology, January, 1916-1919. 
GEORGE HOWARD GELSINGER, A.M. 

Professor of Classics, 1914-1919. 

EK. F. GIESE, A. M. 

Professor of the Greek and German Languages, 1875-1882. 
PEARL EMMA GOELLER, A.B., A.M. (1928) 

Registrar, 1921—-; Associate Professor, 1935— 
GRACE GOLLINGER, A. M. 

Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1939-1942. 
MAUD E. GRAU 

Domestic Science, 1901-1902. 

EMMA GRAUF 

Instructor Physical Education for Women, 1925-1926 
CARROL G. GREEN, A.M. 

Instructor in English and History, 1923-1924. 
NELLIE DEANE GREER 

Assistant Instructor in Piano, 1912-1914. 

MRS. LUTIE A. GUNN 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, 1903-1907. 
JEAN L. HAINLINE 

Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 1902-1903. 
MARY A. HALEY 

Elocution and Physical Culture, 1901-1902. 

ELMER T. R. HANKE, B.Mus., A.B. (1931), A.M. (1937) 

Director of Conservatory and Head of Piano Department 
and Director of Music, 1923—; Professor of Music, 1933— 
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EUDORA PETERSON HANKE, A.B. (1931) 

Instructor in Music, 1925-1935; Assistant Professor of 

Music, 1935— 
GRACE HANSER 

Physical Director for Women, 1910-1911. 
R. B. HANSFORD 

Instructor in Fine Arts, 1884-1892. 

GEORGE CARL ANDRIAN HANTELMANN, A.B. 

Instructor in Modern Languages, 1912-1913; Instructor in 
German in the Academy, 1913-1914. 

LESSIE EMMA HASTINGS, A.B. 

Instructor in Piano, 1923-1924. 
ARTHURSA SHAUL Phebe: 

Acting Professor of Biology, 1919-1920. 
LAWRENCE S. HEATH, A.B. 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 1907-1908; Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics in the Academy, 1907-1908. 

SAMUEL GRING HEFELBOWER, Ph. D., D.D. LL.D. 
(1925) 
Professor of Philosophy, 1920-1935. 
PAULUS HEIST, A.B. 
Instructor in Physical Education, 1941-1943. 
ALFRED HEITMANN 
Instructor in Physics Academy, 1906-1908. 
IDA JOSEPHINE HELFRICH 
Assistant in the Normal Department, 1900-1901. 
JoM HE DE RICH: ASL; 

Professor of Music, Instrumental and Vocal, 1872-1874. 
MILDRED HENDERSON, B.S. 

Instructor in Home Economics, 1927-1933. 

CARL HENDRICKSON 

Physical Culture for Men, 1906-1907. 
CHARLES F. HEYDE 

Principal of the Business College, 1904-1906; Instructor in 
the Academy, 1904-1906. 

LLEWELLYN HILL, M.S., Ph.D. (1930) 

Instructor in Chemistry, 1926-1927; Assistant Professor, 
1928-1929; Associate Professor, 1930-1932; Professor, 1933-1942. 
MINNIE HILL (Resigned January 1, 1908) 

Instructor in Piano, 1907-Jan. 1, 1908. 

WILLIAM G. HILL 

Laboratory Assistant, 1909-1911. 
W. K. HILL, A.M., Se. D. (1906) 

Professor of Natural and Physical Sciences, 1884-1892; 
Professor of English and History, 1901-1902; Professor of Nat- 
ural Sciences, 1902-1906; Dean of the College and Professor of 
Biology and Chemistry, 1906-1917; Dean of the College and 
Professor of Chemistry, 1917-1932; Academy, Principal and 
Instructor in Biology and Zoology, 1901-1992; Instructor in 
Science, 1902-1906; Instructor in Biology and Chemistry, 1908- 
1911; Instructor in Chemistry, 1911-1914. 

T. A. HINES, A.M. 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1887-1889. 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE HODGMAN 

Adviser for Women, Assistant in Home Economics, 1943- 
Feb., 1944. 

ALBERT A. HOLMES, A. B. 

Director of Summer School, 1925-1926. 
ruby. HOLTON A.M: 

Instructor in Physical Education, 1922-1925; Instructor in 
Science, Academy, 1923-1925. 

HARVEY DANIEL HOOVER, A.M., Ph.D. 

President and D. L. Tressler Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and John C. Martin Professor of Bible, 
1909-1926. 

HARRY L. HORNER, A.M. 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 1908-1911; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, 1911-1912. 

E. C. HUGHES, A.B. 

Tutor, 1879-1880. 

IRMA L. IHRKHE, B. Ed. 

Instructor in Music, 1943-1944. 
ESTHER JACKSON, A.B. 

Instructor in Home Economics, 1921-1927; Instructor in 
Home Economics, Academy, 1921-1923. 

VIRGIL M. JOHANSEN 

Instructor in Violin, 1920-1923. 

ELIZABETH JONES (Resigned December 24, 1901) 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, 1901. 

HAROLD LEE JONES 

Instructor in Penmanship, 1900-1901. 

JUANITA JONES, A.B., A.M. (1933), Ph.D. (1942) 

Instructor in English, 1927-1935; Assistant Professor, 
1935-1942; Associate Professor, 1942— 

LILLIAN A. JOHNSON, Mus. B. 
Instructor in Voice, 1923-1924. 

GRACE JOHNSON, A.B. 
Instructor in Piano, 1928-1929. 

GRACE L. JOHNSON, B.S., M.S. 

Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1943— 
ROY H. JOHNSON, A.M. 

Instructor in History and Public Speaking, 1926-1929. 
KATHERINE M. KAISER, A.M. 

Dean of Women, 1941-1942. 

NAOMI LOUISA KAYHOH, A.M. 

Professor of Modern Languages, 1914-1917. 
A. CHRISTIEN KEINS, Ph. B. 

Instructor in French and German, 1918-1919; instructor 
in Modern Languages, Academy, 1918-1919. 

ALFRED G. KENT 

Assistant in the Normal Department, 1896-1899. 
ALICHYLONVINA, KIBBH,ASM., M.S. Ph. D. (1926) 

Professor of Biology, 1920— 

ROBERT KIDD, A.M. 
Special Instructor in Elocution, 1874-1878. 
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HAMPTON MARSDEN KISHPAUGH, A.M. 

Instructor in Physics and English, 1917-1918. 
HERBERT L. KLINGBEIL, L.L.B., A.M. 

Professor of Education, 1928-1932. 
MARGHERITA KOCH 

Instructor in Piano, 1909-1914. 

SELMA S. KOENIG, A.M., Ph. D. (1931) 

Professor of French and German, 1926-1931. 
HUGO M. KRESSON, A.M. 

Professor of Modern Languages, 1922-1923. 
IRMA FREED KRIEBEL, B. E. 

Instructor in Expression and Physical Culture, 1914-1918. 
ELLA S. KUNKELMAN 

Teacher of the French Language, 1882-1883. 

J. A. KUNKELMAN, A.M. 

President and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
1881-1883. 

EARL LOGAN LAMBERT, B.S., A.M. (1925) 

Instructor in Biology and Curator of Museum, 1923-1935; 
Assistant Professor of Biology, 1935-1938; Associate Professor 
and Curator of Museum, 1938-1945. 

ORISA LANAN, M.A. 

Instructor in Physical Education, 1942-1944; Associate 
Professor, 1944— 

HELENE LAURA LANDSBERG, A.M. 

Instructor in Modern Languages, 1919-1920; Instructor in 
French, Academy, 1919-1920. 

WILBUR BIGSLEY LARRICK, A.B. 

Acting Professor of the Natural Sciences, 1900-1901. 
RALPH LAWTON 

Supervisor of Piano Department, 1909-1911. 

MRS. OSCAR THOMAS LE BEAU, B.S., M.S. 
Dean of Women, Assistant Professor of Biology, 1937- 


1939 
JULIA LENNING 

Director Physical Education for Women and Instructor 
of Expression, 1918-1920. 

ADAH W. LIVINGSTON, A.B. 

Instructor in History, Academy, 1919-1923; Instructor in 
Latin, 1923-1924; Dean of Women, 1929-Jan. 1932. 
FORREST A. LOUDIN, A.B. 

Physical Director, 1914-1920; Instructor in Mathematics, 
Academy, 1917-1920. 

HELEN LYVERS 

Instructor in Voice, 1922-1923. 
LAURA A. MANIER 

Teacher of Instrumental and Vocal Music, 1885-1887. 
MABEL H. MARTINIS 

Dean of Women, and Instructor in Bible, 1898-1913. 
MRS. HELEN MASON 

Preceptress, 1887-1888; Preceptress and Matron, 1888- 
1892; Matron, 1901-1902. 
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PENFIELD E. MASON, A.B. 


Assistant in Ancient Languages, History and English, 
1894-1895*; Professor of History, 1896-1900. 


LILLIAN MATHIAS 

Drawing, Water Color, Oil and Pastel, 1906-1907. 
MABEL CLAIRE McMURTY 

Head of Voice Department, 1924-1926. 

LEILA K. McNEILL, B.Sc., A.M. 

Dean of Women, 1939-1941. 
HENRY MEIER, M.S. 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 1903-1904; Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Physics, Academy, 1903-1904. 

E. H. MENSEL, A.B., A.M. (1889) 

Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages, 1887-1892. 
Jos VI LCHEAR 

Tutor, 1889-1892. 

CATHRYNE MILKH, A.B. 

Instructor in Music, 1933-1934. 
ISAIAH LESLIE MILLER, A.M. 

Professor of Mathematics, 1918-1921 
MARY BERNICE MILLER, A.B. 

Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1927- 1928. 
ERVA MARIE MOODY, A.B. 

Instructor in Latin, Academy, 1920-1922. 

GRETCHEN MORGAN 

Instructor in Expression, 1919-1920. 
WALLACE SMITH MURRAY, A.B. 

Professor of Modern Languages, 1911-1913; Instructor in 
German, Academy, 1911-1913. 

C. WILBUR NELSON, A.B., M. Mus. (1940) 

Instructor in Music, 1936-1942. 

ERLAND NELSON, A.M., Ph.D. ; 

President and D. L. Tressler Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science, 1943— 

ROBERT ARNOLD JOHN NEUMANN, A.M., D D., Litt. D. 

Professor of English, Bible and Religious Education, 
1929— 

Cc. B. NEWCOMER, A.M. 

Professor and Principai of Normal Department, 1896- 
1902; Instructor in Academy Greek, 1901-1904; Principal Acad- 
emy, 1906-1909; Instructor in Ancient Languages, 1907-1909; 
Associate Professor of Ancient Languages, 1902-1906. 

VILJO K. NIKANDER, A.M. 

Acting Professor of Philosophy, 1930-1931. 
JOHN NORTON 

Instructor in Violin, 1927-1933. 

MYRTLE IRENE NUTT, A.B. 

Instructor in English, Academy, 1920-1922. 
Gace OHARRA’, A.B: (1893) 

Tutor, 1890-1892; Professor of Natural and Physical Sci- 
ence, 1892-1893; Vice President, 1893-1895. 


* Catalogue for 1895-1896 missing, 
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MRS. GENEVIEVE O’HAVEN, Ph.B., A.M. (1938) 

Instructor in French and Dramatics, 1932-1939; Assistant 
Professor of French and Dramatics, 1939-1943. 

LEWIS OMER, A.B. 

Coach and Director of Athletics, 1921-1936; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, 1935-1936; Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, 1936-1941. 

MARTIN.OSTERHOLM, A.M., Ph.D. 

Professor of English and Modern Languages, 1896-1899; 
Professor of German and French Languages and Literature, 
1900-1901; Professor of Modern Languages, 1901-1903; Instruc- 
tor in German Academy, 1901-1903. 

LEO OSTERMANN 

Instructor in Commercial Subjects, 1937-1939. 
RUTH OTTERBEIN, A.B. 

Instructor in Music, 1933-1935. 

FRED HENRY OTTMAN | 

Teacher of Bookkeeping and Penmanship, 1897-1899. 
RALPH DORNFELD OWEN, A.M. 

Professor of English and Public Speaking, 1911-1913. 
HARRY E. PALMBLAD, A.M. 

Professor of Modern Languages, 1918-1920. 

KARR PARKER 
Instructor in Physics, 1912-1913. 
IVA H. PATTERSON 

Elocution and Physical Culture, 1902-1907. 
EMILY C. PENNOCK, B.S., A.M. 

Instructor in Latin and History, Academy, 1911-1920; 
Principal Academy, 1920-1925; Instructor in Latin and Span- 
ish, 1920-1922; Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 1922- 
1924; Professor of Romance Languages, 1924-1927; Professor 
of Spanish, 1927— 

MATHILDE PEPER, B.S. 

Dean of Women and Instructor in Bible, 1928-1929. 
JESSIE M. PETERS 

Assistant in Normal Department, 1894-1895. 

ESTHER PETERSON 

Head of Violin Department, 1924-1925. 
JAMES WILSON POULTNEY, Ph. D.* 

Professor of Classics, 1938— 

ERMA RAND, A.B. 

Instructor in Latin and History, 1909-1911. 
BELLE RATCLIFF 

Instructor in Expression and Physical Culture for Women, 
1907-1908. 

NELLIE M. REABURN, B. L. 
Drawing, Water Color, Oil and Pastel, 1901-1902. 
MARY LU REEDER, A.B. 
Instructor in Music, 1935-1936. 
J. W. RICHARD, A.M. 
Professor of the Latin Language and History, 1872-1883. 


* On leave of absence with U. S. army. 
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GRACE CARLETON RICHARDS 
Instructor in Piano, 1917-1918. 
ORVILLE RIGGS, B.Ed., M.S. 

Professor of Business Administration, 1944— 
HDDY ROBBINS, B.S. 

Instructor in the Academy, 1900-1901. 
DELLA A. ROBINSON 

Teacher of Shorthand and Typewriting, 1891-1892. 
GEORGE A. ROHRBAUGH 

Teacher of Penmanship, 1882-1883. 

CLEMENT E. ROOD, Ph.M. 

Acting Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1901- 
1902; Instructor in Mathematics, Academy, 1901-1904; Princi- 
pal Normal Department, 1902-1903. 

CLAUDE E. ROSE, B. Mus., M. Mus. 

Assistant Professor of Music, 1942-1943. 
LUCILE INDRA ROSE, B. Mus. 

Instructor in Violin, 1942-1943. 

CLARK ROWLAND, A.B. 

Instructor in Music, 1941-1942. 
JESSICA E. ROYER 

Instructor in Expression and Physical Culture for Women, 
1908-1910. 

MAE RUPPEL, A.B. 

Instructor in Physical Education, 1925-1927, 1930-1934. 
Jaen HRAUHE, A.M. 

President and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
1895-1900. 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS SADTLER, A.M., Ph. D. 

Acting Professor of English Literature, 1919-1920. 
CARL EDWARD SCHILZ, M.S. 

Associate Professor of Phyics, 1942-1944; Professor of 
Chemistry, 1944— 

CARL SCHLENKER, A.B. 

Professor of English and Modern Languages, 1892-1895.* 
CATHERINE SCHMIDT, M.S. 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 
1934-1940. 

WILBUR SCHNITKER, A.B., M.Mus. (1940) 

Instructor in Music, 1936-1942. 

JULIA L. SCHOFIELD 

Matron and Tutor, 1883-1884. 

RUDOLPH G. SCHULZ, A.B., B.D. 

President and D. L. Tressler Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science, 1935-1943. 

ANNA V. SEBREE > 

Secretary to the President, Stenography and Typewriting, 
1901-1902. 

JOHN A. SHOTT, Ph.M. 

Professor of Natural Science, 1896-1902; Instructor in 
Academy, Physics and Chemistry, 1901-1902. 


* Catalogue 1895-1896 missing. 
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CALVIN SIFFERD, A.B. 
Instructor in Journalism, 1944-1945. 
ETHEL M. SIFFERD, A.B. 
Dean of Women, 1934-1937. 
FREDERICK LESTER SIGMUND, A.M., D.D. (1903) 
President and D. L. Tressler Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, 1901-1909. 
MINNIE SELLS 
Instructor in Piano, 1907-1908. 
HAZEL M. SILCOX, S. M. 
Instructor in Theory and Pipe Organ, 1922-1924. 
EVE R. SIMMONS 
Instructor in Voice, 1914-1920; Dean of School Music, 
1917-1920. 
LETTA SIMMONS, B.S. (Elected December 1, 1913) 
Dean of Women, 1913-1928; Professor of Education, 1914- 
1928. 
ERMA D. SIMSER 
Instructor in Piano, 1916-1917. 
ORLO D. SLATER 
Assistant in Biological Laboratory, 1907-1908. 
EK. ROSCOE SLEIGHT, A.M. 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 1906-1908; In- 
structor in Mathematics, Academy, 1906-1908. 
ALICE ROCK SMITH 
Instructor in Dramatic Art and Expression, 1926-1928. 
MRS. LYDIA D. SMITH 
Drawing, Water Color, Oil and Pastel, 1903-1904. 
HatM a SNYDER Bab. Pip: 
Associate Professor of Religious Education and Sociology, 
1928-1929. 
WILLIAM CARL SPIELMAN, A.M. 
Professor of History and Social Sciences, Jan. 1916— 
ROMILDA STALL 
Instructor in Piano, 1921-1922. 
JAMES STERENBERG, Ph. D. 
Visiting Professor of Classics, 1942— 
Jee OU GT 
Professor of Latin, Greek and Mental Sciences, 1883-1884. 
FRANK EDWARD STROM, B.S., A.M. 
Acting Professor of Mathematics, 1917-1918. 
MORRIS F. STUBBS, Ph. D.* 
Professor of Chemistry, 1942— 
ELLA STUCKENBERG 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, 1902-1903. 
CARL A SUNDBERG 
Physical Culture for Men, 1905-1906. 
CARL A. SUNDSTROM, A.M. 
Professor of Modern Languages, 1907-1911; Instructor in 
German, Academy, 1907-1911. 


* On leave of absence to promote war effort. 
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ENID SYMPSON 

Assistant Instructor in Voice, 1912-1914. 
Wiis At DMn LR, Phos: 

Instructor in Mathematics, 1919-1920. 
FRANK F. TELLEEN, A.B., A.-M. 

Instructor in Journalism, 1943-1944. 
DEENA THOMPSON, B.S. 

Instructor in Mathematics in Academy, 1911-1914. 
MARGARET THOMSON 

Instructor in Painting, Drawing, Wax-Work, 1872-1874. 
BERNARD A. TOMLIN, M.S. 

Instructor in Agriculture, 1928-1937. 

OLIVE A. TORGESON, B.S. 
Dean of Women, 1932-1934. 
LEONA CATHLEEN TRAIN, A.M. 

Acting Professor of French and German, 1929-1930. 
D. L. TRESSLER, A.M. 

Professor of Latin, Greek and Belles Lettres, 1872-1873; 
aoa and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 1873- 
Pe haigiey PoE RIPP,* Phe D: 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1941-1943. 

W. W. TROUP, A.M. 

Professor of Ancient Languages, 1892-1900; Professor of 
Greek and Latin Languages and Literature, 1900-1906; Prin- 
cipal and Instructor in Latin Academy, 1901-1906. 

THOMAS BARCLAY UBER, A. M.,.B: D.- - 

Professor of English and Public Speaking, 1913-1916. 
GENEVIEVE UNDERWOOD, B.S. 

Instructor in Pipe Organ, Piano, Public School Music, 
1929-1931. 

JUSTIN L. VAN GUNDY, A. M:, Ph. D. 

Professor of Ancient Languages, 1906-1914; Instructor in 

Greek Academy, 1909-1914. 
EMMA P. VAN HOOSER 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, 1901-1902. 
CHARLES A. VAN VELZER, Ph. D. 

Professor of Mathematics, 1920-1936; Emeritus Professor 
of Mathematics, 1936— 

Werte VHA TOR: OM.L: 
Lecturer on Practical Hygiene, 1887-1890. 
Jeet. aVOSSs A.M; 
| Professor of Modern Languages, 1920-1921. 
HERBERT L. WAGNER, A.M., A.M. Phys. Edu. (1934) 

Instructor in History and Assistant Coach, 1927-1935; 
Associate Professor of History and Physical Education, 1935- 
1645; Coach and Director of Athletics, 1936-1945. 

GEORGE BYRON WALDORP, A.M. 

Assistant Professor of Classics, 1918-1919; Professor of 
Philosophy, 1919-1920; Professor of Bible, 1920. 

CARL H. WALTER 

Instructor in Physics, 1908-1909. 
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ROBERT E. WARREN, M.S. 

Assistant Professor of Physics, 1940-1944. 
CHARLES A. WEBBER 

Penmanship and Bookkeeping, 1894-1897. 
R. F. WEIDNER 

Professor of Theology in Augustana Theological Seminary; 
Lecturer on Apologetica and Symbolica, 1885-1888. 
LYDIA M. WHIHING, M.S. 

Instructor in Home Economics, 1933-1935; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1935-1944. 
CALVIN WENRICH, A.B. 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 1904-1906; In- 
structor in Mathematics Academy, 1904-1906. 
J. A. WEST 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 1883-1884. 
ELIZABETH WHITTEN, A.B. 

Instructor in Music, 1936-1937. 
HERBERT WILLIAM WHITTEN, A.M. 

Professor of Classics, 1918-1936. 


JEANETTE WHITTEN, A. M. 
Acting Professor of Classics, 1935-1936; Professor 1936- 


Ni J GOULDEWICKHY) SAY Me Boba. 

President, 1926-1929. Tressler Professor Mental and Mor- 
al Science. 

ELIZABETH WILEY, A.B. 

Instructor in English and History, 1920-1923. 
WINIFRED WILEY 

Instructor in Expression and Public Speaking, Director of 
Girls’ Athletics, 1920-1923. 

ANNA C. WIND, A.M. 

Adviser for Women, February, 1944— 
ROBERT D. WOLFF 

Instructor in Music, 1944— 

MABEL WOODWORTH 

Instructor in Theory and Violin, 1916-1919. 
ALICE R. WOOLSEY 

Instructor in Voice, 1921-1922. 
JACOBSYUTZY ea) aD: 

Instructor in Biblical History, 1907-1909; Professor of 
Biblical History and Biblical Hebrew and Greek, 1909-1911; 
Instructor in Greek Academy, 1909-1911. 

J. A. M. ZIEGLER, A..M., Ph. D. 

Professor, Mathematics and Astronomy, 1889-1892. 
MRS. BONNIE J. ZIMMERMAN 

Instructor in Physical Culture, 1911-1912. 

LESTER IRWIN ZIMMERMAN, A.B. 

Professor of Physics, 1911-1912; Instructor in Physics 

and Biology Academy, 1911-1912. 


ROBERT ZINN, B.S. 
Instructor in Agriculture, 1941-1942. 


APPENDIX—PART II 


TRUSTEES AND COMMISSIONERS OF 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
(1870-1945) 


From 1870 to 1880, two administrative bodies, a 
board of trustees and a synodical board of commis- 
sioners shared in the administration of Carthage Col- 
lege. The board of trustees represented the stock- 
holders of the college, the commissioners were the 
representatives of the supporting synods. It was 
necessary that ownership of Carthage College as a 
Lutheran school supported by synods of the Lutheran 
Church, should eventually pass into the hands of the 
synods. This was brought about soon after President 
Tressler’s death in 1880 when the board of trustees 
voted to transfer the stock of Carthage College to the 
supporting synods, thereby giving them full title in 
and control over the school. The synods as stock- 
holders thereafter regularly elected the trustees of the 
college and since they acted solely through the trus- 
tees, that body continued to be the sole governing body. 
The Board of Commissioners ceased to exist by vote 
of its own members. 


TRUSTEES (1870-1880) 


ime Wem OT ADC] ele. fen ee were 1870-1880 
ICR eeLCOTTISte eet OE ear ee 1870-1871 
VV LITA TN eH PCOS wren rent tenes) Serena chee Be 1870-1873 
Cae ees 1 1T P Ce ee ee oe 1871-1880 
1B, 1. im Corea bk Bal cecag rn So vey Cae ede 3 (Oat, 1870-1880 
Pa Vide Va Chae te ee ee 1876-1880 
Reema CClaugnr yew ae eee ee 1870-1871 
Wire Ame aAtlersOng = see ote eee 1871-1880 
ee VVertVancdOl Dineen eee 1870-1876 
Beret Sehnortie! ie ee es ee ee, 1873-1880 
Taro DESC Oller ee oe eee ee 1871-1880 
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COMMISSIONERS (1870-1830) 


Rev. ClCA NGG SD ie re eee 1870-1873 
ReVa VL DUNON Viena ee ee eee 1874-1876 
ERG VieA ARID Om. oe ee te tle es es 1870-1875 
Rev che Be Belmer: 2 ees 1872-1873 
Reve Pt GaBi ieee a eee (1873-1875 

(1876-1877 
ReVe ew BIS Dee eee 1872-1874 
Reveod+ Bonds. ene ee 1873-1874 
Rev. eM aBrew ere ae ae ee 1870-1874 
Reva Ce Brodiunrerne eae 1878-1880 
Rev eke Durin eee ea ee 1877-1879 
REVr ela Warnnatiees ee ee 1873-1879 
Revi sh*t: JA Pieny 2 iss ores Se 1873-1874 
J RG eH eC ees Se caer: Whos 1870-1872 
J eH TeCHTElCOS yes eee 1879-1880 
REV ASEM 3 Gelge ieee se eee eee 1870-1872 
Rev, Onn Hamilton ee ee ee 1872-1874 
ReVeSeWi Harkey Be ses ae gs ee 1874-1876 
Reve cb Harrington... =a. sao 1873-1875 
Rev.> Lo Helse toe ee eee 1874-1880 
EC CeH OPM Clee ee ee eee | eae a ore 1876-1879 
Rev, (Cm U1 ee er en ee 1870-1880 
Peo Leisenring ae eee 1878-1880 
G. H: Maisch, -President*2__ = = 1873-1880 
RevieCre Martin earns omssg ee yee 1872-1873 
Revie. BS MCA TeC6s = eee 1876-1880 
Rev" Ee Mil lernige ey ae ae ees eee 1870-1875 
Reve Moe Rhodes*22- ee ee ae 1872-1880 
RCV (see SAIN SC Pas eeenes ies ss eon eee 1877-1878 
William Schell DERE Fgh hPa oe fee tO ON OS cL CS 
Wier ss ClO ll ore tee ie 2 aa ae een | eas 
Revel eo COWartZa a ete eens 1870-1874 
Reveew- Cre stidelsiee See *__ 1876-1880 
SREVAUL tT OnOIner is eee S (Sion eS 
Revi Ds. cprechen: 222) same ee 1872-1876 
SReV EH aS DIN Cries a ee ees (1870-1873 

(1877-1880 
Revie Starks ae, See eee 1877-1880 
REV AeELe VV LEC Ks re eee a 1872-1873 
Reve Ces LHOM a See ee ae 1876-1879 
Rev wD wie resslergoste! Soke, 1872-1880 
“REV Ar Ate.) Lm Deron 2a 2 ee 1870-1873 
ReVenWiliiao1eU) ) eee eee 1875-1880 
PROVES ces WW ALLZ tee ae ee eee 1876-1880 
RO@Va) Zimmer mange = pean sae 1870-1872 


*Names of the seven synodical commissioners who con- 
ferred with the citizens’ committee of Carthage, in December, 
1869, to consider the proposition to found a college in Carthage. 
They unanimously voted to accept. 


Trustees and Commissioners Qik 


TRUSTEES OF CARTHAGE COLLEGE (1880-1945) 


Pc CVoe er a tigeA LOLI oti teen See eee 1889-1891 
Cr ATH CTSON oon re ne gees 1890-1894 
ICV eS toa ify ee ee Ce eee 1890-1892 
eA CLOULTDAIld ee ee 1929- 
Ose Mee ba nnen t 6 sc seer ee (1896-1902 
President) (1900-1902) sa22 2 2 (1908-1930 
APA aby fet o4 ig 2x24 en clabs bikie a Ol ee ee eter eer N 1939- 
MIG DIED OT re i aes Oe ae eo ay 1926-1927 
TLC Vel oe VV ers IIa TaN ws wanes ey 1926-1941 
President (1928-1941) 
ea sit ben binder] <s—22) bs 1888-1891 
eva Valls DIAN GK G2 ewe ee 9 1896-1914 
President (1902-1910) (1928-1945) 
PLC Vets ise OLLLOT te tes 5 ee (1941-1944 
(1945- 
Oh ASE ETO et ea eo See eae tre Seg 1914-1930 
President (1917-1926) 
OT mers POC Ts Tyee ee eee ree ee ____ 1885-1886 
TCO VSO SLOW Dae wy Sine ee er 1887-1899 
President (1888-1899) 
tied iSO tere oa eee z: cae ee 1926-1927 
RevotJoM: Cromer.) ee ko 1885-1889 
Pee Vaal ULC eee es 1885-1896 
PCV liee dOOTCOW. Se ee ee 1894-1896 
WIRMRVY DAVIS oo en. Se eee 1894-1896 
Henrys Denharys ass eee ae (1880-1888 
(1892-1933 
RCV DAD CL Weller = ee ter 1885-1888 
Te Vem COUPLED) ce. tee ere 1929-1933 
Tee ee OW. foes. ee ae SS 1 890-1893 
OTLCOeMOCTIN Ge ees ee ee es 1935-1944 
ROR UO KIN Os et tt eee, ee 1941- 
RevaeLe ew vornblaser= 2.2.2 were . 1885-1889 
Lee La Dele sors ees vase 1880-1881 
(Oded Bie CVA pa bates Sob ee S 1917-1934 
VVSe SOY SIN SCL hg en tet a oe 1936-1937 
FOV er roar na Cte ee 1881-1884 
CN Pater LULS@ | pe ee eee 1884-1885 
iow Vis eid eles eee ete ee A 1904-1906 
PROM ae ook, oUIN DSOD et es es 2 1941- 
Rev. E. S. Ewald __-_ baie 1944- 
Pei Dee CCl ee ee eee 1910-1917 
VWaerlimmivel Sar eer. et __ 1887-1904 
C. H. Feltman Pte gs ee, 1917-1925 
CePA TAR MODELS Gre po foes eee ee. NE ee (1906-1908 
(1910-1914 
HaGererris 2.52") a serees ME ters © 1884-1890 
eG Ter TiS® sine ee Pe ae LS 1917-1924 
POE OLS Vb eC hee bs atta eet 2 1943- 
Rey we NUS ranciS. sas eee 1900-1908 
(retranzen 32, ee Met Pees dL OS) SO 
TRO Vaso Grol bell 7 ee ee MD AD ot RIE 1905-1936 
NOD Graal Velo. hea 2 eee __. 1885-1887 
REV tidy tee kr CNSZICl es) Bi eee 1940- 
RevniGran Weel CnsZler me ae _. 1920-1939 


POV te Pea a Cren tire eee ee Be 955-1930 
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Rev. M. A. Getzendaner _________ 1937-1943 
Rev. HtOs Giesens2 ss. = ee 1881-1884 
Leh Gillhous@ie ese ee ee ee 1934-1937 
J ATS Goekintes 5a te rs 1939-1941 
SA TAS Granam mtreriee 26 ee 1922- 
W.2Hh Grebnen te) we 1943- 
REV HY AG POG re eats ete aon 1885-1886 
ReV.tWenle Grommiscn 2 = 1890-1894 
REV AP eGrOsscup. see 1885-1887 
REV CrmeGLOSSMan sess eee 1893-1896 
OSA rr A nk Geer ce ee ere ae ane 1938- 
President (1943- 
Andrew SH ans fe eee eee eae 1896-1914 
Roberts Hanson ee eee 1894-1895 
REV. Webs ea ct ane ee eee 1896-1908 
William: Heitmia nips ees 1894-1896 
Rev ss J *-Helselliaet ss See ee 1890-1892 
Reva Ge eHichntoweres 2 eee 1930-1939 
Carl SEI. eee ae eee ee ___ 1926-1930 
Revie Dy HoOOVer ste eee 1909-1926 
PaulsHolgrevVessea ee ees 1934-1943 
RevV.sha Be OlecreV eyes. a eee 1902-1917 
Rev. K.Aw Hurst). 22a ee 1940- 
Reve Drake, Ka bele sae ee eee LOS oe 
Rev ew cH alcaltscnuks. este 1940- 
Rev,..Ce DY Kammeyer 32. es 1941- 
CAE ICAY, peste ee ee te ee ee 1890-1892 
Reve higkeller se 22 eee 1901-1922 
President (1910-1917) 
He KeCLD Gy st ee Oe Pe ee 1922-1923 
8 We iN ore See re ee eres 1910-1912 
HS ARKIN S SOUL Y gee as ee es eee 1917-1934 
AWA PKC TEDe ree ek Pe ee ere) 1887-1892 
RéV.3 Can eo a eae 1880-1885 
Rev. Mei ekKunklemanze ses ess 1880-1885 
Ried ONNSON Va ee ee ee 1896-1900 
RévivAsc Bs Leamen 726 eee eae 1923-1928 
President (1926-1928) 
Per S se eiSeNn rin Oeste = eee eee eee 1880-1881 
Rev. Hee MS Lentz ee 1887-1890 
Rev. Maurice Lesher ____________ 1945- 
ReViegs OL Lesher s eee 1914-1932 
RVR SG 2 Linkers 222.2 eee, 1880-1895 
Fee Vee Lina 1 Ca ee ea re 1880-1885 
RevViposs be lON es cee 2 eee oe 1920-1928 
GSA We iubk eta eo ees ee 1930-1938 
Hise Se Mia. Ke tees Spee ie eae eee 1941- 
Ds? Macks ee eee ee oe ee ee (1880-1881 
(1898-1900 
(1905-1937 
Revie Ciaw. Margvartr 22 eee LO02-19 177 
GOL SSaMaAISCh et etter Seon eevee ae 1880-1885 
President (1880-1885) 
Hew. fJ.e ee MCA Tees ole Uae ae 1880-1885 
J eet uM CCULIOULC io ee en ies 1917-1921 
FC Vie lival teV C GT ee eae eee 1896-1900 
ALLE MI] ORM ae ee Bear pag 1902-1910 


A TNOS! Mil @ rat kere ees Ee ee ee 1908-1910 


Trustees and Commissioners 


Wise be Miller ees errs cee Se re he ran 
L. F. Mueller 
S. E. Nelson 
Erland Nelson 
Rev. R. Neumann 
Mrs. Mary T. Newcomer 
E. Newquist 
Albert Nicholas 
A. W. O’Harra, 
oe narra 
eres OLN AY Crete eee Cie ees eae Ve 
Karr Parker 
A. D. Phillips 
re Verio ALS Piper ak Moe Soe ae 
TRG Van OS ae POC OG pe ee ees ey 
Rev. T. F. Reeser 
Fred Ris 
ee VE ECOD DIN See tee eee ve ee ee 
Ame MSR OCT tee ae cet more ee eee 
Rev. W. Rosenstengal 
RG Vie Ub aul tment eee 


RevercGe Amipaatnotig +42 ee 
W. R. Sachse 
O. A. Sardeson 
W. Carl Satre 

President (1941-1943) 
A. W. Schell 
W. Scheultzke 
Rev. G. H. Schnur 
T. J. Schofield 
ME Sa CIU LC Zug Sere eens te ee 
George Schulz 
RO Vre tie Gre SCHULZ eo ee ee 
Elias Schwartz 
Pie ep SG DAP Die se ee enone ee eennn 
Rev. J. D. Severinghaus 
J. S. Shipton 


Rev. A. B. Shrader 
F. F. Shutter 
Rev. C. W. Sifferd 
jal, [62 SSleieyge tebe Ais eS eee 
Rev. F. L. Sigmund 
FCN ae VV ce Ve Ti Cl eee ee 
Rev. G. W. Snyder 
EC OV ca kV Vi Lc DEL Ties en eee eee 
J. A. Spielman 
President (1886-1887) 
Rev. D. Sprecher 
Hae Cesprick 
Rev. F. Springer 
even Ga Cae ete cates ea ee ee 
PANCEC Wats WaSK On sen ee eee 
A. Tegtmeyer 
A. Thummel 
C. J. Tressler 


(1881-1883 
(1885-1887 
1930-1936 
1936-1940 
1943- 
1923-1939 
1924- 
1927-1929 
1938-1943 
1890-1914 
1917-1929 
1920-1924 
1931-1933 
1940- 
1943- 
1892-1893 
1885-1890 
1914-1915 
1900-1922 
1940- 
1894-1923 
(1887-1890 
(1895-1900 
1944- 
1937-1943 
1937-1939 
1939-1943 


1880-1885 
1887-1890 
1881-1885 
1880-1885 
1900-1904 
1924-1934 
1935-1943 
1884-1885 
1904-1906 
1880-1881 
(1880-1881 
(1884-1885 
1890-1902 
1917-1926 
1880-1890 
1906-1910 
1900-1909 
1890-1896 
1884-1890 
1880-1883 
1885-1887 


1885-1890 
1917-1924 
1880-1892 
1880-1881 
1944-1945 
1927-1929 
1912-1914 
1914- 
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Je EW YP resslerite oes ie — 1880-1887 
President (1885-1887 ) 
Rev: MS Lroxelly ee ee 1898-1900 
Cre Se Dur] Cig eee 2 see ee 1943- 
OF BEACON Cras 28 oo oe, ee 1908-1910 
Ta BU DC Rie akties 2 see ee eee 1936-1941 
Hee Gee Voli m Craps eee ee ee (1917-1919 
(1930-1938 
IREVi cee eV OLLZ oe es 1880-1883 
AUSUSU=W CNG Dine eee ae 1892-1896 
RevegNna J. GOUIGAWiICKeY «aka see 1926-1929 
Revs Caroaaw ificktees a see ee 1896-1898 
A.A W olfensperger 22 a ae 1901-1906 


ALSSASE ZN CK Perera aie ade oe ees 1927-1930 


APPENDIX—PART III 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED (1882-1945) 


OPE Bec A LOSING eis A epee aes Pere eee ee 1890 
bien ee ISON ai tis ee oe ee ee 1916 
PeVartlVler bannen Vira. ee aa ee 1897 

D. D. 1905 
Pee VeE See DAL NICZ a1) 41 eg) sere ee ree 1891 
Rev. Eb. EF Bartholomew, + lLic. Ds 2222 1930 
GV RVs Vie DOCK ALJ) boat rant ee Boo 1912 
HLOV 20s" beCKSErandss De De se mULOST 
He Verhcaiinns DbOlLtCr ae Ds) St ae eerie re: 1940 
S. K. Bittenbender, M.A. ____ hee 1883 
TCV eV rd  DOALIN AIO Iy4 Le eee ee 1941 
LLOVatd SNe LOW Me Lal): oes eke Se 1927 
LUOV nV at Be DUCK WI) lg A eee a = ee 1936 
Jee ise CaMeronelialisgiy as eee fee 1933 
Dee eee hI) 2) DG) Se Vi re ee ee ee 1883 
Puasa Gea SOUL me Vict Saree a eae ee 1883 
ever on Gree Aline Lae eee ee ee ee O20 
TCV MV OF Eee TIS Uysal Laces at oe 1935 
Eve Verte Ving COrOMlGIy so yee eer ie 1907 
Ve ae Vee VIO SOL gel) L) wake ee re 1904 
Revie. @A DAVY) De D: ee te ee ie O25 
iMasgeekst TRYeO A s Romig Oy NY Ek WA Me, Aa pees aa ae 1883 
eV el OCOD MICH] gil ):.2)) eee a ee 1920 
eV CSSO7 DOGS. 6 wel) aes re et G29 
eV evel DLressict: L).. La tev coe 193 
eel aSterday. eVLUS) Doe eee ee 1932 
eve Leek e WOSterda.y aa. be ene a eee 1920 
HC Vie ORV elo NG). Lae ee 1936 
Wim View OTS 1) Unee Vine emcee share ee 1890 
Ce Vie ce Aet iy a LUl 1S Une V eigen ere 2 ek 1896 
Rev. J. O. Evjen, S. T. D. Peewee Se elo 
FOV ce Ee COCCI Si. Lt peteeesee st, een ere ae 1927 
Se eCrrisme Me Ag wate oe ees 1890 
GV seo HOCISCh a Le Lig oe Oe. sr ee 1943 
Revers aves Tancis, nos oh oo 1907 
i eve ott Mere n Ze) es Ly 19.G ae ee ees 1942 
exe aelian ADE me) ait) pee ee 1941 
eV. e Webs Garten,. Db. Dewees teva Pee 1920 
Awe Ole Geiser MA ese eee Sarl OoW) 
Hrancisca, Geiver. MAA. t-te 1 890 
even Mara, Getzendanch. DAL) ass. 2 1939 
Revie lah Grleses: 1). Dy Vat 2 a eee 1882 
Hettie M. Giese; M. As 222-2 1891 
dren Gilchrist. Mas; Sees ee ee 1883 
Hrances Gilcnrist Mtoe se05- =. 1883 
teh. Gra VOS sah. Ase een fae eae ee ee 1883 
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Peale DaeLoZzE 

Rev-sbosrtesGrenoples DI Di eee 1923 
ReV. GAvels sGreWen DD aD) ree) oe eee 1941 
Adell4Giriffinne Me S.20 52 ee eee ee 1883 
Blanches Griffin} Mos, sees eee 1883 
Ke JY Grimms Us) 2 See eee 1938 
Reve O-Sranson ele Dae eee 1928 
Reviehe Of Harrison.) Dee 1928 
Reve CaP arry, 24s 2 ee eae ere 1927 
Rev. W.-Haw ley eM SANs ee 1896 
JB TBE Gee Nia! 

Rev...C2G eh eckert. (DD yn eee 1899 
Rev. AM Heilman, DoD 1922 
Reve UsM ahéilman sD. Dae eee 1893 
AGS Heltman SC) Dee eee 1933 
RSH sHelsell 3 Ds CalsAir ont ie eens 1920 
nev. DeMaHenkel= DoD 1882 
Rev: iwW.4i-D..~Henkel, Ma Al Ss eee ee 1883 
Rev.tJ, MSH erbst)sD2D ie se eee 1929 
Rev .2S:2 Ve Herman? sD kDa eee 1918 
Revi vAjy Herring, |) Da Dae a eee ee 1928 
Kates G:7 Hill SyMeAs eee te eee ee 1890 
Revs CH Hightowers Ds Die eee 1935 
Rev PSB. Holtsreve.. sD i ee ees LOT 
REV Hos HOOVEL a UitUs 1s os ee 1935 
Jeb EELOULZ SE Cod oe ee nn eee 1933 
WeCsHuecheés, @ litle LD) see ee eee 1908 
GranteHultberts: D.C. Le a ees 1929 
Reve J GRAB SHUNU.D SD eee eee 1924 
Rev S203 Hyde#D. Dae aes 1890 
Ket cS ACODSEN wel UG gD ae eee ee ee 1934 
Reve.Cs-Jensen st Di DY atl pease eee 1929 
Hx Julifs; ? MCAS & Sen eat mee ee eee eee 1883 
ReveuRasCeKauiman Deb ieee eee 1938 
Reva. ba Keller Do Diy te a eee 1911 
Revie He MeskK eller. DD ge ee 1918 
RevaCoaw. -‘KnudtensDsDy = = 1920 
Revi Ca Koermers DED se eae 1888 
ANNE (Oa USleCr ell eee 1923 
PROV Ce Ue) ee eee ees eee 1893 
SCOtty Wadd yal ys el) ae eee 1897 
Revewliebs lWandreth.. fitt DD. eeeeee 1923 
REV oJ. Sse LCA hag.) eee yee eae 1920 
Revi J7¥A. Leas, - sgl) ies er eee 1924 
Revels He Lesners DY Digs.) eee 1938 
Revi. 0.0 Me Vesher. DD ee bee nee eens 1923 
Hisie iS: Lewarseisitt. Dee eee ee 1926 
REV N see LoONTere Le) yee ane eee eee 1931 
Rewe Gia bs uO tlich a Dal) Ge re rneae 1932 
Die ea ck eM A own tate 2 eee on eae 1893 
Pah. Mason, eA eae ee Oe eee 1898 
Rev oH ary ViCGi iD [0 sae oe eee 1919 
Tyg tog CH Cee ig Lee) go eee ee ae 1924 
Reve ee Meck, (oe D Si ee eae eee 1940 
Rev.cOttoy Mees, 7D = Diva as 2 ee 1920 
Keo aMensell  Litt<De alate ee ee 1920 
Rev. Gah Michelman ab) Die 1927 
Rev; AlbertoMiller*?Di Dts) ee 1922 


Jor, EL ee MIRO Y foi A re etree eee 1890 


Honorary Degrees 


ReV sla, Poe ML Ollve Ds Lye ee ee eee 1935 


Revie Cac Cee MOrecaln Ds Dae 8 oe 1936 
Weg Sse MULT a yee elu Lae Pee ee ee 1926 
Satu hLUSSeELM aT Ce yee ee eee ee 1934 
Reva er LiaeNICNOlLAS ADSL). ees ee 1918 
Ace ee OF FTA Tra ae Ll) oe eee ee 8 eee 1926 
OF Cr Osraran. Dalit Doge ee oe 1920 
Reva bo wWeeOtter Dell Dn Ler eee 1935 
Karneearkers SCap aa terns wee Shannon. 1929 
REVO Mae Paulus. la) ieee ee 1930 
HOSONME CCU ed 1) tere ee See Ace as 1935 
Reve CwAvmabiels Ds Dees ene eee 1936 
CGV etl A eI Derr Lisl); aor meal ee ean es 1942 
FeV Line bowel LD: Det See eee 1927 
ieee ra CODONE wlan Lisl) os ee es ee 1927 
ReVeA tease nentalantar DD! Die = see 1923 
ReVaeH et baehead + DAD ws ete eee 1918 
FROV eh cpr Zery DI) pee ee et ee 1926 
ENeCZBRODDINS SVEN S aoe see ee ee ee 1883 
OV ae Como ee OCK Cys) Dee eens 1926 
Rev. William Rosenstengel, D. D. ____~ 1905 
ROW £m CoprcOth el) a1) tg ieee ee eee ees av aa 1938 
RGVee om VWViee lh Othiee Ie) shee ee ee 1924 
CVn Gar ae UDLeCNt alo Lp ee ee 1922 
Vivir PCULD Pa id 2 SCoLL) napus 22 te eee 1935 
EEN LOL CU ak Crak) epee tee eens et es 2 ee 1920 
FEV Woe CL OOLres LL) yet = eee 2 ee 1942 
Reve ee OCUal ie Ds Lane ee 1930 
Reve GaMeasschmucker.DsDw Se 1924 
REV Gee SCONUr 2 VL Agee ee ees 1890 
ReveGeorves Schultze Dale eee 1923 
Ce @ocolield .hitt.D ieee = ee ee t9S0 
ReVae lb a SCE Ly sate ee rer ee Ee 1926 
Mrs. Margaret Seebach, Litt. D, _______ 1935 
PLO Vile oe eer oe) DEI Lay Ln) ee eat ee eet 1916 
FLCVaEA arts ae OYaAGer eo) #1) ia, ete eee ee 1912 
Rev. William Shulzke, D. D. ___________ 1906 
Revie baat se SIGDCr iw Le ce est ee 1926 
REVesVWerDle Danger). ew ee 1937 
ReV wheelie Stahl sD ae tee oe ae 1937 
REV Gel te War OleCK Ole: Lal) sera oe ee 1926 
ROY eee View LEN Slider La > yen ee eee 1926 
CVs pA SLIGLGY sale ee ee 1939 
RGN Hee LOD sD. Dig eee een. oO 1897 
Revi Meh Lroxwell, web te ee 1896 
Reva ei eV ena plore ALD 2 te ee 1939 
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